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** My thoughts are not your thoughts, neither are your ways My ways, 

" saith the Lord. 
** For as the Heavens are higher than the earth, so are My ways higher 

"than your ways, and My thoughts than your thoughts. 
''For as the rain cometh down, and the snow from heaven, and 

"retumeth not thither, but watereth the earth, and maketh it 
, "bring forth and bud, that it may give Seed to the Sower, and 

** bread to the eater : 
** So shall My word be that goeth forth out of My mouth : it shall not 

" return unto Me void, but it shall accomplish that which I please, 

"and it shall prosper in the thing whereto I sent it." — 

Isaiah lv, 8 — ii. 
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THE COLLECT. 

A LMIGHTY God give us grace that we may cast away the 
works of darkness, and put upon us the armour of light, 
now in the time of this mortal life, in which Thy Son ^esus 
Christ came to visit us in great humility ; that in the last 
day, when He shall come again in His glorious Majesty, to 
judge both the quick and dead, we may rise to the life 
immortal, through Him who liveth and reigneth with Thee 
and the Holy Ghost, now and for ever. Amen. 






IS day is the beginning of the Christian Year. Most 
of the children here can tell me that the word 
Advent signifies coming; and they know also that 
at this time the Chtirch ordains that we should specially 
think of the first and second coming of our Saviour Jesus 
Christ to this earth on which we live. 

He came the first time in great humility ; bom in the stable 
in Bethlehem ; wearing human flesh, living the life of a poor 
man ; suffiering from hunger, thirst, and wearinesss ; and dying, 
at the age of thirty-three, a painful and disgraceful death. 
Why did He come thus ? 

Turn to the first chapter of St. Luke's gospel, and you will 
see there why He came. It is written in the seventy-ninth 
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2 First Sunday in Advent, 

verse : " The dayspring from on high hath visited us, to give 
light to them that sit in darkness and in the shadow of death, 
to guide our feet into the way of peace." 

A man dreamed a dream once which I will tell to you. 
He thought he was sitting in the midst of a plain, quite alone, 
and in the dark. He did not know how he came there ; he 
did not feel frightened, for although it was dark he was 
accustomed to the gloom, and he had a bundle of tapers, or 
tiny wax candles, in his pocket, and also a box of matches. 
" I can strike a light any time," he said to himself, " and then 
I shall be able to look about me a little." 

Presently he heard a step near to him, and then the scrape 
of a match ; and then he saw the faint light of a taper at a 
short distance. A boy held it first close to the ground and then 
aloft, as if trying by its rays to penetrate the darkness. The 
dreamer called to him. " What are you trying to see?" he said. 

The boy turned at the sound of a voice, and came towards 
him. "I am told this is a beautiful country," he answered, 
"but it is difficult to see it by the light I have." 

" Perhaps I can aid you," the dreamer responded, " I have 
some tapers also." He drew forth his bundle as he spoke, and 
lighted one. 

It seemed to him in his dream that on each taper there was 
a word imprinted ; on that which he had lighted the word was 
" Pride." 

" We can see better now," he said to his companion ; " we 
will walk forward in this direction.'' 

Flowers were blooming at their feet, and they could perceive 
their exquisite scent, but there was no light to see their 
graceful forms, nor the colours of their petals. Now and then 
a sharp thorn tore their flesh, and they could hear the hiss of 
a serpent as they disturbed it in its lair; but they could 
avoid neither thorns nor serpents, for they could not see where 
the dangers lay. 
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"There is a palace near here, I am trying to get there;" 
the boy said presently, " I wish I had more light" 

" Your taper is not so good as mine," the dreamer replied ; 
but he did not speak truth; the bo/s flame burned much 
more brightly than his, its name was " Sincerity." 

" I shall light another," the boy said sadly, "but I i5ear they 
will all soon be consumed, and leave me in utter darkness." 
He chose one called "Learning;" its flame was fitful and 
unsteady, and gave but little help. 

" I am quite content with my taper," the dreamer said ; but 
even as he spoke his foot slipped, and he fell over the edge of 
a low cliff, amongst brambles and sharp stones, at the bottom 
of which he lay, stunned and wounded. It was some minutes 
ere his companion could find him, and then many more passed 
before his senses returned, and he was able to crawl on his 
way. The light ** Pride" had been extinguished and lost; he 
drew another taper from his bundle, the word written upon it 
was "Earthly Love." 

This light appeared soft and beautiful, but it did not aid the 
steps of the wayferers; it threw strange shadows across the 
path, and caused the dimly-seen branches of the overhanging 
trees to assume fantastic shapes and colours. 

Many different words were marked upon the tapers; the 
dreamer and the boy tried them one by one. " Good Works," 
"Self Respect," "Vanity," "Science," and many more were 
lighted, and sent their feeble ray out upon the thick darkness 
without avail. The rushing of a cataract could now be heard, 
and the dreamer trembled. 

"We are in danger of death," he whispered, while a great 
dread oppressed his heart. 

"Our tapers are useless," the boy said despairingly; "we 
cannot find the way ! " 

They stood together in silence there in the night. 

Then a soft soimd, like the sighing of the evening breeze 
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4 First Sunday in Advent 

passed over them, and they fancied they could distinguish the 
utterance of spoken words. They listened ; surely they could 
not be deceived ! A voice said, " I am come a Light into the 
world, that whosoever believeth on Me should not abide in 
darkness." 

"The boy threw himself on his knees, and the dreamer 
bowed his head. 

" Lord," they cried, " show us the light ! " 

Slowly and softly, in answer to the prayer, a light dawned in 
the sky. Gradually it spread, stretching upward delicate fingers 
of radiance over the dark heavens, until the shadows gathered 
themselves together like guilty things, and fled away. The 
grass, which had been grey and blank before, now lay like an 
emerald carpet, sprinkled thickly with diamond dew. The 
flowers lifted their thousand colours in the sunshine, and the 
distant landscape lay revealed in all its beauty. The river, 
which had alarmed the travellers, they now saw rolling its 
blue waters onward, swapng the reeds, and rocking the 
lilies as it passed to the veige of the rocks, over which it fell 
in sheets of rosy foam. 

In the far distance they could see the outlines of the palace 
of which the boy had spoken, but a great country lay between. 
" How far it is away," the dreamer said sadly. 

" But the road is easy to traverse now in the light," the boy 
replied. 

The thorns were still there to wound them ; dangerous pit- 
falls, too, and dark places where the thick foliage overhung 
the way. Oftentimes they slipped, and their feet grew very 
weary, but the light had arisen for them, and the promise of 
the Voice was breathed above them, " I am the light of the 
world; he that foUoweth Me shall not walk in the darkness, 
but shall have the Light of Life." 

This was the dream, which I tell to you as it was told to me. 
It may, perhaps, be rather fanciful, and puzzle you somewhat, 
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but it seems to me a very good illustration of the difference 
between walking in the darkness and walking in the light The 
dreamer tried to guide his steps by the aid of his own 
impulses and his own power: he failed, as every one must 
fail who tries to do right by any other strength than the 
strength of God. The thick darkness did not terrify the 
dreamer at first, because he had not tried to walk onwards. 
And so there are some amongst those to whom I speak this 
day who do not fear, although it is dark as midnight in 
their souls. They are content, and perhaps think they shall 
always be content. To such I say, " Awake, thou that sleepest ! 
arise from the dead, and Christ shall give thee light ! " 

It is noWy in the time of this mortal life, that we must cast 
away the works of darkness, 'that we may be ready for the 
second advent of the Son of Man. 

This second coming will not be like the first, a day of 
feebleness and humility, but it will be a coming of such 
glorious Majesty, that the sun itself will be dim in contrast 
with His brightness. It will be a day of such marvellous glory 
that our poor hearts cannot imagine it now, nor our words 
express its awfulness and joy. 

We do not know if we shall witness it in the flesh, or if we 
shall have died before that day come ; but we do know that 
it is a duty to obey our Lord's command to prepare for His 
coming, to watch for His appearing, to be ready for Him. 
Then, whether -we be amongst those who are still on earth, or 
those whose very names are forgotten here, we shall rejoice to 
hear the sound of the mighty trump of God. " He will come 
to judge the quick and the dead." You have heard the words 
so often that you hardly heed them. Think for an instant. 
The Lord will come, and you, each one, will see Him then ! 

Walk in the light now; cast away the works of darkness, 
the lying, strife, envy, hatred, uncharitableness — ^the lusts of 
the world, the flesh, and the devil, which assail our souls — 
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and let us ask for the light which lighteth every man, the 
Wisdom which is from above. ''This wisdom is first pure, 
then peaceable, gentle, and easy to be intreated, full of mercy 
and good fruits, without wrangling, and without hypocrisy : '' 
James iii, 17, (margin.) 

Secure in the love of the Saviour we shall be glad to look 
upon His face. Dear children, love Him now, that at His 
second coming we may rise with Him to the life immortal, to 
suffer no more, to die no more, to sin no more, but to be 
counted among the ransomed ones for ever. 
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THE COLLECT. 

'DLESSED Lordy who hast caused all holy Scriptures to he 
written for our learning; Grant that we may in such 
wise hear them^ ready mark, learn, and inwardly digest 
them, that by patience, and comfort of Thy holy Word, we 
may embrace, and ever hold fast the blessed hope of ever- 
Ictsting life, which Thou hast given us in our Saviour yesus 
Christ. Amen. 




''%\\ Mortis dK titis ^iz\r 

|N the plains of the land of Moab, at the foot of 
Mount Nebo, beyond Palestine, a wonderful scene 
took place three thousand years ago. 
The spot is a gloomy desert now, with hardly a living thing 
to break the monotony of its barren waste, then a great 
encampment stretched across the plain, rows and rows of 
tents pitched in order around the standards, bearing the ensign 
of the Tribes of Israel. In the midst was the Tabernacle with 
the mysterious cloud above it, the cloud which was a shelter 
and a shade by day, a guide, and beacon fire by night 

But on this day the people were not in their tents. They 
stood in a mighty concourse to hear the parting address of 
their leader : forty years ago he had rescued the people from 
beneath the iron tyranny of Egypt; month after month he had 
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prayed for them, guided them, exhorted them, pointed out 
their sins, pleaded with them in God's name : he had given 
them water from the stony rock, and announced God's gift of 
angels* food ; he had brought them the tables of stone from 
Sinai; he had lifted up the brazen serpent at Mount Hon 
The forty years were over now ; the work of the Leader was 
done. 

The Promised Land was almost in sight, and Moses knew his 
death was near. He stood amongst the people, and lifted his 
aged hand to address them for the last time. 

He told them the story of their wanderings, he called to 
their remembrance all their sinfulness, and all God's mercy; 
he repeated God's commandments, and he urged them to obey; 
he spoke of the written Law which they were " to observe and 
to do," that they might " fear this glorious and fearful name, 
THE LORD THY GOD.'^ He set before them life and 
death, and pleaded with them to love the Lord God, the true 
life of the world. 

" I am an hundred and twenty years old this day," he said, 
" my work is done, I may not go over Jordan and stand upon 
the good land which is to be yours ; but I have written the 
books of the Law, I have set down God's message to you : 
read it ; gather the people, men, women, and children, and the 
strangers, that they may hear, and that they may learn, and 
observe to do all these words." 

He called the Levites before him and handed to them the 
book which his fingers had traced ; " It is God's words," he 
said, " keep it by the side of the Ark of the Covenant." 

Then he bade Joshua approach, and blessed him, and bade 
him be of good courage. 

And Moses made an end of speaking all these words in the 
ears of all Israel ; and he said lastly, " Set your hearts unto 
all the words which I testify among you this day, which ye 
shall command your children to observe to do. For it is not a 
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vain thing for you, because it is your life, and through this 
ye shall prolong your da3rs in the land which ye go over Jordan 
to possess." 

In the "self-same day, Moses, the servant of the Lord," 
went meekly up from the plains of Moab to the top of the 
Mount of Pisgah. Alone with God he saw the land, the land 
he might not tread, and then — " he died there," there on Pisgah. 
But no prophet has arisen since like unto Moses, " whom God 
knew face to face." 

That scene in the plains of Moab took place three thousand 
years ago. The written Law was hardly heeded, it had become 
a " vain thing " to the people who were not satisfied 'with the 
might and majesty of Jehovah. They followed other gods, 
and the curse of Heaven withered them. 

Then the Saviour came. If Moses had done wonders, He 
did many more. If Moses guided the people with a mighty 
hand, accompanied with all "the great terror which he shewed," 
here was a " Leader and Commander," whose Name was above 
every name, the very Son of God. 

In the country of Galilee "great multitudes" followed, 
"gathered thick together," so "that they trode one upon 
another," and Jesus sat and taught them. "Search the 
Scriptures," He said, (the writings of Moses and the prophets,) 
"in them ye think ye have eternal life; and they are they 
which testify of Me." ^^ Blessed are they that hear the word of 
God, and keep //." 

The writings of the Old Testament contained the words of 
eternal life ; even the Pharisees acknowledged this : so Christ 
bade them read their law, and search their prophets, for these 
writings were the very words which testified of Him. 

" I come," He said, " in My Father's name, and ye receive 
Me not .... Do not think that I will accuse you, there is 
one that accuseth you, even Moses, in whom ye trust ; for had 
ye believed Moses ye would have believed Me : for he wrote of 
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Me ; but if ye believed not his writings how shall ye believe 
My words?" 

The Saviour has returned to heaven, and there is now no 
great leader upon the earth. There needs none. The Captain of 
our Salvation is gone before us, yet is ever nigh at hand to help 
and to guide those that follow Him. We cannot hear His spoken 
words, but the record of His life is open to us : and St. John, 
the beloved disciple, says, this record is written that we "might 
believe that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God; and that 
believing we might have life through His name." 

If Moses spoke so eloquently and earnestly to the Israelites, 
entreating them to set their very hearts to the words which 
he testified, surely the apostles had yet more cause to entreat 
the world to credit their testimony of the things which they 
had seen and heard. 

We have need of patience ; we have need of comfort ; we 
have need of hope. The wickedness and feebleness of our 
own hearts is plain to any one, even the youngest child, who 
compares himself with the purity required by God. But 
Christ will be righteousness for us, our strength, our shelter, 
our hope. 

It is no "vain thing" that we say. God Himself gave a 
sure promise " that we might have a strong consolation, who 
have fled for refuge to lay hold upon the hope set before us ; 
which hope we have as an anchor of the soul, both sure and 
steadfast." 

This consolation, this refuge, this hope, this anchor, we can 
all have as our own if we will be indeed the followers of the 
Lord Jesus. 

" Blessed are they that hear the word of God and keep it" 
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THE COLLECT. 

Q LORD yesu Christ, who at Thy first coming didst send Thy 
messenger to prepare Thy way before thee; grant that the 
ministers and stewards of Thy mysteries, may likewise so 
prepare and make ready Thy way by turning the hearts 
of the disobedient to the wisdom of the just, that at Thy 
second coming to judge the worlds we may be found an 
cuceptable people in Thy sight, who livest and reignest with 
the Father, and the Holy Spirit, ever one God, world 
without end. Amen, 




|E shall want your Bibles, dear children, to-day while 
we read over, and talk about this prayer for Chrises 
ministers, the Collect for the third Sunday in Advent 
We pray that as John the Baptist was faithful in preaching 
repentance and remission of sins, so likewise in these days that 
the men set apart as ministers and stewards of the manifold 
grace of God may turn the hearts of the disobedient ones to 
the true Wisdom and the true Light So that when Christ 
comes again to judge the nations of the world, we, the people 
of England who use this prayer, may be found acceptable in 
His sight, and worthy of a place at His right hand. 
The Sovereign of the world, the only begotten Son of God, 
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was about to enter His kingdom ; and according to the custom 
of earthly monarchs, He sent His herald to announce His 
coming. But as the Master came lowly and meek, with scanty 
signs of majesty and power, so the chosen messenger was a 
man of humble station, clothed in a garment of woven cameFs 
hair, girt with a leathern girdle, finding his simple food in the 
desert land. 

Seven hundred years before his birth the prophecy was 
given concerning him : turn to the fortieth chapter of Isaiah 
and read the third verse : " The voice of him that crieth in 
the wilderness, prepare ye the way of the Lord, make straight 
in the desert a highway for our God." Again, in the third 
chapter of Malachi and the first verse he is spoken of: 
" Behold, I will send My messenger, and he shall prepare the 
way before Me." 

In the days of Herod, the King of Judea, the angel Gabriel 
was sent to a priest named Zacharias, as he was performing 
his duty in the temple of God. The sight of the heavenly 
visitant terrified the man, but the angel spoke kindly to him, 
and bade him " fear not \ " he told him that a son should be 
bom to him, who should bring joy and gladness to many, and 
who would be " great in the sight of the Lord." 

You all know the psalm of thanksgiving which Zacharias sang 
after his son was bom, but read it again and see how confidently 
the father expected that the child should be the very prophet 
of the Highest, whom Isaiah had foretold. Tum to the first 
chapter of Luke, and read from the sixty-sixth verse to the end. 

In the third chapter of Luke and the third chapter of 
Matthew, we find the account of the way in which the son of 
Zacharias fulfilled his mission. He stood boldly out on the 
hills beside the Jordan, and told the people of their sins, and 
wamed them to flee from the wrath to come. He spoke to 
the rich men, and blamed them for their pride and hypocrisy ; 
he told the tax-gatherers of their injustice and fraud \ he bade 
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the soldiers to forbear from violence, and to be content with 
their wages. He shrank from no truth however miwelcome it 
might be, and the crowds who gathered around the strange 
stem man wondered at his courage, and at the words which he 
uttered. 

Some thought that he must be the Christ for whom they and 
their forefathers had been watching, the Son of David who 
should restore the ancient glory of Israel. They asked him 
plainly, "Who art thou?" We read of his answer (John i, 
19 — 27) and of his testimony that Jesus, the One standing by, 
whom as yet they knew not, was indeed " the Lamb of God 
which taketh away the sin of the world." [John i, 29.] 

You remember how this brave servant of God was 
imprisoned for daring to reproach King Herod with his 
sinful life ; and how the woman whom he had offended, cruelly 
caused him to be beheaded. He was faithful unto death, and 
parsed from his ministry on earth to inherit the crown of life. 
(Rev. ii, 10.) 

The second coming of our Lord draws nigh, and the 
ministers of God should strive as St John strove to prepare 
His way. They should work in the vineyard while it is day, 
they should be faithful stewards ready to give an account to 
their Lord when He returns unto His kingdom. Dear children, 
yoM are not ministers and stewards set apart in Christ's church, 
but yet you have your work in the vineyard, your watch to 
keep, your stewardship to account for ; think of it sometimes ! 

And pray for the ministers of Christ ; ask that they may be 
strong, brave, truthful, and faithful unto the end. 

Three Sundays ago I told you of a dream which some of 
you may remember. To-day I will relate another dream 
which interested me greatly to hear, and which I hope may 
interest you. 

A friend of mine, one of those ministers of Christ for 
whom we have prayed, and of whom we have been speaking 
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to-day, told this dream to me ; it made a great impression on 
him, the more so as he believes that God, even in these latter 
days, sometimes teaches us in visions of the night lessons 
which are good for us to learn. 

* One winter's night in the early part of the year 1874, my 
friend, the clergyman of whom I speak, went to bed feeling 
very ill indeed. He had had a hard da/s work in his parish, 
and bodily fatigue, together with great depression of spirits, 
made him believe himself to be sickening for some severe 
illness. He fell asleep, and dreamed he saw a hearse drawn 
by six horses enter his gate, and stop before his door. 

He thought he was a disembodied spirit, but perfectly 
aware of all that was going on. He saw the attendants 
lift a polished oaken coffin into the hearse, and engmven 
on the brass-plate upon the lid he read his own name. Then 
it seemed to him as if he followed the procession to the 
churchyard, and gazed around on the crowd of well-known 
faces, his own parishioners who had gathered there to see their 
beloved pastor laid in the grave. The familiar service was 
read, and the words " in sure and certain hope of everlasting 
life," pronounced by a friend of his own, in whose eyes he 
fancied he could see the tear-drops standing. 

The congregation left the churchyard, and the dreamer 
lingered to see the grave closed. Then he fancied he said, 
" Farewell, earthly body, I shall know you and wear you again 
some day." The churchyard, and earth's green fields then 
vanished from his sight, and he seemed to be ascending up 
and up, passing multitudes of spirits by the way — ^up and 
upwards still, until he came in sight of the great white Throne ! 

" It is my Father ! " he said, and he did not feel afraid. 

Aroimd the Throne stood a great company of ransomed 
ones, and the dreamer tpok the place appointed for him. 
To his great grief it was in an outer circle. Others whom he 

* This dream is a fact. 
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had known in life stood much nearer to God, but he was afar 
off. The grief ^as only momentary, he saw he was in his 
proper place ; on earth he had been content to walk but little 
with God, and now it was only through Christ's mercy that he 
was in sight of the throne at all. The reverence and awe of 
the vast company struck him, and he raised his eyes to look 
on that God whose Name he had so often and so lightly 
uttered during his ministry on earth. Then a great wonder 
filled his soul that while in the world he could ever have cared 
to do anything but prepare for this day. How could he have 
spent his time, and thoughts, and love on the trifles which 
had occupied his life. 

Upon this he awoke. He was perfectly conscious that he 
had been dreaming, and he prayed that if this dream was sent 
as a message from heaven that he might receive it, and not be 
afraid. 

The morning dawned, and with difficulty he arose to do his 
daily worL The next day was Sunday, and in great agony of 
body he went through three services in his church. On 
Monday he felt much worse, and that night the dream came to 
him again ; perfect as before ! 

The strangeness of this repetition caused his mind to dwell 
upon it more than ever, and as he lay upon his sick bed it 
came to him the third time. 

But this third time it appeared to him that he stood by the 
grave, and did not ascend through the sky. As he lingered, 
a voice came to him saying, " all your earthliness must be as 
truly buried as you have seen your body buried in this grave." 

The attack of illness passed, and my friend was raised up to 
continue his work upon earth. He believes the remarkable 
dream came to urge him to live a higher, holier, Christian life ; 
to warn him not to deal familiarly with sacred things, and to 
strive earnestly for a place in one of those inner circles around 
the Throne. 
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Dear children, in praying for yourselves do not forget to 
pray for others. Pray for Christ's ministers, pray for your 
teachers, pray for all workers in the Master's vineyard ; that 
they may be like the blessed apostle of the Gentiles, who was 
"sent to open the eyes of men, and to turn them from 
darkness to light, and from the power of Satan unto God, that 
they may receive forgiveness of sins, and inheritance among 
them which are sanctified by faith." [Acts xxvi, i8.] 
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THE EPISTLE. 



'OEJOICE in the Lord alway, and again I say, Rejoice! 
Let your moderation be known unto all men. The Lord is 
at hand. Be careful for nothing: but in everything by 
prayer and supplication, with thanksgiving, let your requests 
be made known unto God. And the peace of God, which 
passeth all understanding, shall keep your hearts and minds 
through Christ yesus. Phil iv., 4 — 7. 



'g\ii\\ Slaitt'a ioUg. 









IHRISTMAS is coming ! 

All of the children have thought about it, looked 
forward to it, talked of it. Christmas time ! holiday 
time, the time for hoUyberries and mistletoe, for plum puddings 
and mince pies, for presents, and, — if the weather is cold and 
" seasonable," — for snowballs and skating, or at the least a good 
long slide on the icy pathways. 

Thoughts and fancies like these are in the heads of most 
English children to day. Christmas seems to them something 
pleasant and rare, for they cannot count many Christmas-days 
in their short lives ; and they fancy the world itself must wear 
a different face at such a festive time. 

In the city of York a carriage was standing before a shop 

c 
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door. It was a very handsome carriage, with a well-known 
coat-of-arms upon its panels, and tall bay horses drew it, and 
servants waited near. 

The shop was one of those where all kinds of fancy articles 
are sold, and its windows were gay with decoration; filled 
with new and wonderful shapes, and the glow and glitter of 
colours and gold. Close to the plate glass stood an old man 
and a child. 

The man leaned, as if wearied, against the frame-work of 
the window ; it was easy to see he cared but little for the show 
within, it was to please the boy that he lingered there: he 
gazed with more interest at the carriage and horses, and 
touched his hat respectfully as a lady, accompanied by two 
little girls, came out of the shop and gave her servants the 
order " home." 

" Grandfather, who is it ? " the child whispered, touching the 
old man's sleeve as he spoke, and bending forward with an 
eager face. 

" The lady is mistress of Snaresden Hall," was the reply ; 
"she has come to buy Christmas boxes for her young folks I 
guess." 

" Ah," sighed the boy, as the quick thought flashed through 
his mind — how nice it must be to live at Snaresden Hall, and 
have a mother like that to buy some of those beautiful things ! 
And poor little Neddie Blain pushed his cold fingers deeper in 
the pockets of his threadbare coat, and turned to give one 
more glance at the fascinations of the window. 

" Come, Ned." 

" Yes, grandfather. What do you think the price of that 
box of silver things is? That one, with the thimble, and 
scissors, and pretty red velvet?" 

" I don't know, child ; shillings and shillings, no doubt : but 
why do you fancy that ? " 

" Mother would have liked it dearly," Neddie answered, as 
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he put his little head on one side and gazed at it with a critical 
eye. 

The old man moved hastily, as if some one had struck him 
a blow. 

"Come, Ned/' he said again, in an impatient tone; and 
then he added more gently, " mother doesn't want them sort of 
things now. Her work is done." 

Neddie listened, but he did not respond to the remark; he 
was too mueh occupied just then in the delights of his sight- 
seeing. He reluctantly withdrew his wistful gaze from the 
window, and walked on by his grandfather's side. 

Neddie Blain, was the eldest of three little children, who 
lived with their father and step-mother in a dark and narrow 
street, in the old part of the city. Their own mother had been 
dead about eighteen months, and their father, "as much for 
the children's sake as his own," he said, had married again. 
But this new wife was loud-voiced and rough ; she was harsh 
to the little ones, particularly to Neddie, who was old enough 
to remember his own mother with a passionate love, and to 
contrast her gentle care very unfavourably with the new state 
of things in his home. 

Blain was a journeyman carpenter, but his labour was not 
very skilled, and his wages, accordingly, were not high. There 
was always plenty for the family to eat, of a plain kind 
certainly ; and the children were decently, if poorly clothed ; 
but neither Neddie nor his little sisters knew what it was to 
have a penny of their own to do as they liked with. 

Now that his dear mother had gone, the boy's chief delight 
was to steal away to his grandfather's room. The old man 
lived in a court close to the Minster, and always welcomed 
Neddie, teaching him what little he could, and talking to him 
of his dead mother. 

His name was William Potter, he had lived in Nottingham 
m his youth, and worked in the great lace factories there ; and 
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even yet he made his living by the lace. Laige parcels of 
odds and ends of edgings and trimmings were sent to him, 
together with damaged widths of net and blonde, and these he 
sold in York to his neighbours' wives and daughters, and to 
the small milliners in the least fashionable parts of the city. 

The living he made by his " trade " was a very scanty one, 
but it sufficed for his scanty wants. Yet he did wish he had a 
spare shilling or two for his dead daughter's little ones. He 
did what he could for Neddie, encouraging him to come to his 
room as often as he could get away; letting him help him 
sort his lace, or sweep the floor, telling him, meanwhile, tales 
of his own young days, and how God willed men to work that 
they might live, and wished them to be good that they might 
be happy. 

This Christmas eve old William Potter had gone to Blain's 
house, and boldly asked if Neddie might come and spend the 
night with him. He seldom ventured on such a step, for he 
knew that the children's step-mother looked on him with no 
favourable eye; indeed, once she had plainly said that she 
supposed he felt himself getting old and would soon claim help 
from Blain, but that she might as well warn him there was 
little help to be expected there. Poor old Potter ! This was 
a terrible speech for his independent spirit to put up with; 
and only his love for his grandchildren could have drawn him 
to the house again. 

" Grandfather," said Neddie, as they threaded their way up 
a narrow street leading into the close, "what's the use of 
Christmas ? " 

The old man looked puzzled for a minute. " We keep the 
day in remembrance of the birth of Jesus Christ," he said at 
length. 

" Then do they dress up the shops, and buy pretty things, 
and have good dinners for the sake of Jesus Christ," asked 
Neddie. 
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"No, no, laddie; I fear there's a-many who think little 
enough about the blessed Lord at this season ; they only keep 
holiday because its the common custom of the country." 

"Then Jesus Christ must think them very rude," the boy 
said thoughtfully ; " if Christmas was made to remember His 
birth by, nobody has any right to use it just for their own fun." 

" Well, my dear, we mustn't judge our neighbours, but just 
aim to do right ourselves: you and I will try to keep 
to-morrow as Christ's birthday, Neddie." 

" Shall we have a good dinner, grandfather? they've bought 
such a big bit of meat at home ! " 

" Hear the lad ! a minute ago he was condemning other folks 
for feasting and forgetting the Lord, and now he's asking what 
sort of a dinner he'll have to keep the day with." 

Neddie hung down his head. 

" / don't blame you, boy ; I think the dear Lord above is 
pleased to see us pleased ; we'll ask Him to bless our bit of a 
feast to-morrow, and I'll be bound He'll do it I " 

A cart loaded with evergreen passed them, and Neddie 
looked longingly at the shining leaves, and scarlet berries, 

" How pretty that is ! " he said 

" Yes, it minds me of the time when I used to cut the like 
to dress our mantle-shelf, at Nottingham," the old man said : 
and he paused to look after the cart on its journey down the 
street 

"A happy Christmas to you. Master Potter," said a cheery 
voice behind them ; " will you or the boy lighten my load a 
bit? I asked for two shillings' worth o' yon' green stuff, but 
I'd little notion what a bulky bunch I should get for the 
money ! My children bid me bring them a kissing bush, as 
they calls it, but I can't cany all this 'ere ; its mighty prickly, I 
can tell ye." 

The speaker was a bright-faced woman, clad in a comfortable 
shawl and gay bonnet; she detached two good sized bits of 
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holly from the quantity she had bought^ and handed it to 
Neddie. 

The old man thanked her gratefully, and the boy's eyes 
glistened with pleasure. 

They soon reached Potter's dwelling, and Neddie busied 
himself in displaying his evergreen to the best advantage, 
consulting again and again with his grandfather as to whether it 
looked best stuck all in a bunch over the fire-place, or divided 
into little bits and placed round the frame-work of the 
window. 

"Why do they put holly about the houses and shops at 
Christmas?" asked Neddie, pausing in his work of decoration to 
look down at his grandfather from his perch on the rickety table. 

Potter shook his white head slowly. " You're a rare one for 
questions," he said " Why do they have holly at Christmas ? 
As a sign of rejoicing I suppose, and to show the time is 
different from other times.'^ 

Neddie finished the arrangement of his greenery, and then 
he came forward to the flicker of the fire-light, resting his chin 
in his hands, and bending his brows together in thought. 

" I wish you'd tell me about Christmas," he said at length. 
" I can't understand" 

" My lad, the angels themselves found it hard to understand 
the thing, and wise men of old could not believe it ; but it 
appears plain enough to me, simple as I am. The folks on 
earth were bad, from Adam down ; they couldn't keep them- 
selves pure from sin, try they ever so hard : and most of them 
didn't try at all. God who made them was grieved that they 
should all go to swell Satan's ranks in hell, so He said He 
would make a way for them to be saved from the hold of their 
sins, and from the pimishment due to them for all their 
badness. So the Lord Jesus, the Prince of heaven, all spotless 
and noble as He was, offered to come to earth and live a life 
of goodness such as it was out of the power of any one of us 
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poor creatures to live : and He offered to die, and to bear the 
whole wrath of God against sin Himself instead of us having 
to bear it" 

Yes, grandfather," said Neddie, as the old man paused. 
Well, child, He came. He lived the holy life, and He died 
the death which He had not deserved. And then He handed 
over the whole credit of it to us poor sinners ; so that now 
whoever chooses to accept the good of what He did may be 
washed from their sins, and go to the kingdom of heaven. 
That's the story my lad, and Christmas is the day which we 
keep in remembrance of His birth as a babe on our earth. 
All who bear a Christian name ought to be joyful and thankful 
at the thought of such a memory." 

Neddie's eyes had been fixed on the speaker's face. If he 
could not understand the full meaning which lay in the words, 
he understood enought to agree with the last sentence. 

" How can / be joyful and thankful ? " he said. 

" Both you and I can kneel down and praise the good God," 
Potter replied, laying his withered hand on the child's hair. 
" And, to-morrow, we will see if anybody a-nigh us is poorer 
and less happy than we are : then we can try to pleasure them, 
and give them cause to be thankful too. That is the way to 
please the Lord, Ned, to be kind to His creatures for His 
sake." 

Then the brown-covered Testament was opened, and Neddie 
read aloud about the first Christmas eve, and the song of the 
angels heard by the shepherds of Bethlehem. Neddie dreamt 
of that wondrous song that night as he lay on his pallet bed in 
* Willard's close.' 

Old Potter's home was not far from the Minster, and Neddie 
knew they should go there for the service on Christmas-day. 
This in itself would be a treat for him. He loved the grand 
building as an old friend, and often he would enter its great 
door, and crouch down on a stone bench, to listen to the 
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distant chanting within the choir, and to watch the sunbeams 
creeping over the misty roof, and threading their way through 
the pillars. Once or twice his grandfather had taken him to 
service there, — ^but, although that had been a wonder and 
a treat to him, upon the whole he thought he Hked the 
nave best, where the singing came softly through the arches, 
and the dim light fell upon the stones, and where he felt all 
alone, quite alone. 

"But to-day was Christmas," he said to himself; he was 
going to praise God, and to be thankful ! 

Do any of those who are listening now to the story of Neddie 
Blain know what it is to worship God in one of the most 
beautiful of our cathedrals ? Truly the Lord is nigh to every- 
one of us, and a prayer breathed in a hovel will find as swift a 
way to heaven as those uttered in king's palaces : yet the glory 
of Solomon's temple was no meaningless show, and the giant 
churches raised in past ages speak with a loud voice to those 
who have ears to hear. 

Little Neddie knelt by his grandfather's side, and heard the 
prayers and the psalms. He could not comprehend all, but 
when the clerg5rman came to the words, " Praise ye the Lord !" 
his childish voice rang clear and loud through the chanted 
response, " The Lord's name be praised ! " 

Again he heard about the Angels' Song. "I wonder if I 
shall be able to sing like the angels when I get to heaven," he 
murmured in his heart. "They'll have to teach me, for I 
don't know anything down here: I wish I could praise the 
Lord worth having ! " 

The service was over, and the old man and the child passed 
out into the winter sunshine, which shone on the southern 
front of the Minster. 

" Everybody looks happy, grandfather," said Neddie, looking 
around. " I wonder where we are to find somebody to please 
for the Lord's sake ! " 
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" Perhaps we might ask Widow Ward in to share our bit of 
dinner." 

" O grandfather ! she is so cross, and so ugly ! I don't like 
Widow Ward" 

" My lad, it is not for the Lord's sake that you are wishing 
to do the kindness but for your own, it seems/' 

Neddie understood the rebuke. ** I'll give her a bit of my 
holly," he said. " Don't you think it must be nice to be as 
rich as the lady we saw yesterday ? What heaps of things she 
could buy for people ! Oh, grandfather, there she is ! " 

The carriage they had seen at the shop door came round 
the comer of the Minster ; the ladies had evidently driven in 
to attend the service. 

• There is a narrow street in the city of York leading 
southward from the Cathedral : Potter and Neddie were at 
the crossing as the carriage neared them. The coachman 
intended to go straight on without turning into the street, 
but the spirited horses swerved and plunged. There was a 
trampling, a stifled cry, the old man's shrill call; and then 
somebody caught the horses' heads, and the bystanders lifted 
little Neddie from beneath the iron-shod hoofs. 

It was all so sudden. 

A minute ago the child had been talking the thoughtful 
affectionate talk which the old man loved so well : now he lay 
senseless across the knees of the gentleman who had raised 
him from the ground. It seemed to Potter as if the sun had 
set, and the whole world had turned grey. 

A surgeon came, and they prepared to carry the child into 
an hotel near. "No, take him home," Potter said, "I live 
just hard by ; " so they carried him there and laid him down 
on the hard bed, where he had dreamed the night before of 
the Angels' singing at Bethlehem. 

He was quite unconscious, and the surgeon shook his head 
as he examined him, and muttered something about injury to 
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the spine. The lady, whose horses had done the mischief, 
was greatly distressed : she followed the little procession up to 
Potter's attic room, and tended the imconscious child as 
lovingly as she could have tended one of her own little ones, 
her tears falling fest on Neddie's brown hair. 

In about an hour he opened his eyes, and smiled as he saw 
his grandfather. Then he gazed round on the strangers with a 
puzzled, troubled look. 

" Do you suffer much pain?" they asked him. 

"Pain! No. But I am very tired. Is Widow Ward 
come ? " 

" Who is Widow Ward?" asked the lady, while Potter turned 
his head away. 

"She's somebody who's poorer than we, and we want to 
make her happy on Christmas-day for the Lord's sake," said 
Neddie, feebly. " Please give her my holly," and he pointed 
with his feeble hand to the green sprays fastened on the wall. 

"Can't you give him nothing. Sir?" said Potter, appealing 
to the doctor in a low tone of anguish. 

"Quite useless," was the reply; "it is only a question of 
hours." 

Neddie caught the meaning of the words. "Am I so much 
hurt ? " he said ; " am I going to die ? Ah, the Angels will 
have to teach me very hard, or I shall not know how to praise 
God in Heayen: and it is Christmas too, and perhaps they 
have a grander song up there to-day. Oh, grandfather, what 
shall I do ? " 

" The Lord himself will teach you, lad ; He will make it all 
right for sure," Potter answered in a choked tone. 

" Oh yes, I forgot ; He died to make everything right, you 
said." 

The wistful eyes were growing very dim, and the fingers 
which lay in the doctor's clasp were getting colder and colder. 

"Mother '11 be glad to see me on Christmas-day," he 
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remarked presently. " Bid father and the rest good-bye for 
me ; and, please don't forget to give my holly to Widow Ward" 

He closed his eyes, and his breathing grew slow and painful. 
The lady and the doctor thought he never spoke again, but his 
grandfather fancied he could hear the whispered words, " Be 
joyful and thankful ! " 

The short life was ended, and Neddie Blain's spirit left the 
earth where sin would have hardened him, and sorrow assailed 
him, where he would have heard harsh bad words, and done 
false bad deeds, for the " Better Land," where he learned the 
song of the ransomed ones whom Jesus came to save. 

It was a joyful day for him, that sunshiny Christmas 
morning ; and though old Potter misses him sorely he knows it 
is well with the child, and he would not have him back in 
York even if he could choose. " It will not be long until I 
see him again, please God," he said. 

Widow Ward had her sprays of holly, and heard of the 
child's thought of love for her. Her cold " cross " heart was 
touched, and she listened with a new interest to the story of 
the Saviour's life and death. She, too, can now rejoice upon 
Christmas-day. 

Potter still vends his Nottingham lace, but his attic is full of 
many comforts before unknown ; and kind friends at Snaresden 
Hall are careful he should lack nothing in his old age. 

Many and many a one who never heard the name of Neddie 
Blain have profited by him, for much of the money which the 
wealthy lady had formerly spent on luxuries goes now to lighten 
the poverty, and brighten the lot of those who are in need. 

She remembers Neddie's lesson that " the way to please the 
Lord is to be kind to others for His sake." 
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THE COLLECT. 

A LMIGHTY God^ who hast given us Thine only begotten Son, 
to take our nature upon Him^ and, as at this time to be bom 
of a pure Virgin ; grant that we being regenerate, and 
made Thy children by adoption and grace, may daily be 
renewed by Thy Holy Spirit ; through the same our Lord 
Jesus Christ, who liveth and reigneth with Thee and the 
same Spirit, ever one God, world without end. Amen. 




Jj^£ripfttr({ ^ifssatt far lhi{ dldifr d^Iagseg* 

|HIS Collect is the same as that appointed for Christmas 
day ; although the day itself is past, it is right that its 
holy memories should remain with us, and that we 
should continue to think of that wonderful and glorious event — 
the birth of the Son of God — ^here on this earth, a Man 
amongst men. 

We will look out in our Bibles the several texts from the 
authority of which this prayer is compiled. No prayer, no 
sermon, no book on religion is reliable and true, except it can 
be proved so by the unerring word of God. It would be well 
for us if we were like the ancient Christians who lived in the 
Macedonian city of Berea, of whom St. Paul bore testimony 
that they were more noble than the people of Thessalonica, 
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" in that they received the Word of God with all readiness of 
mind, and searched the scriptures daily whether those things 
were so." 

To the men of Berea it was a strange thing that the Saviour 
of the world should have been bom a feeble babe, lived the 
life of a poor man, and died the death of a murderer, or a 
thief j they searched their scriptures, the Law and the Prophets, 
and there they found what satisfied them that Jesus of 
Nazareth was in very truth the promised Messiah. 

To-day we will search our scriptures, — ^writings far more 
numerous and plain than those which the men of Berea had, — ^to 
see if this prayer of our Church is according to the Word of God. 

The Collect begins with the assertion that the God to whom it is 
addressed gave his only begotten Son to take ournature upon Him. 

You can all repeat a text which teaches us this. " God so 
loved the world, that He gave His only begotten Son, that 
whosoever believeth in Him should not perish, but have ever- 
lasting life:" John iii, 16. There are many others. "The 
Word was made flesh, and dwelt among us and we beheld his 
glory, the glory as of the only begotten of the Father, full of 
grace and truth:" John i, 14. Read also, i Timothy iii, 16; 
I John iv, 9, 10; Heb. ii, 16. The apostle St. John writes, 
" We have seen and do testify that the Father sent the Son to 
be the Saviour of the world : " i John iv, 14. - 

" And as at this time to be horn of a pure Virgin^^ is the next 
clause in the prayer. Long before the days of Herod the 
King, a prophecy had been given concerning the manner ot 
Christ's birth. " Behold, a virgin shall conceive, and bear a 
son, and shall call his name Immanuel:" Isa. vii, 14. 
St. Matthew tells us the interpretation of the name, "Immanuel, 
God with us." In St Luke's gospel we read, "the angel 
Gabriel was sent from God, to a virgin espoused to a man 
whose name was Joseph, of the house of David, and the 
virgin's name was Mary:" Luke i, 26, 27. St. Paul saySj 
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" when the fulness of time was come, God sent forth his Son 
made of a woman : " Gal. iv, 4. 

" Grant that we being regenerate,^* Read John iii, 3 — 5 ; 
Romans vi, 3, 4; 2 Cor. v, 17; 2 Cor. vi, 16 — 18; 
I Peter i, 23. 

^^ And made thy children by adoption and graced* Read 
I John iii, i; John i, 12, 13; Rom. viii, 15; Gal. iv, 4 — 7; 
Matt V, 45, 48 ; Matt, vi, 9 ; John xvii, 23. 

" May daily be renewed by thy Holy Spirit" Even Christ's 
dear children fall into sin, grieving Him, and disgracing their 
high calling. St. Peter denied his Lord, standing there in His 
very sight ! When'the hour of trial approached all His disciples 
forsook Him and fled. Oh, it is very necessary to pray for a 
daily renewal of our strength, and faith, and love ! " Give us 
this day our daily bread," is a petition in the Lord's prayer; 
when it passes our lips we should desire not only the food for 
the body which we require, but also that bread of life 
which came down from heaven: Isa. xl, 31; Titus iii, 5; 
Eph. iv, 23, 24; 2 Cor. iv, 16; Eph. iii, 14 — 16; Col. i, ii. 
That last reference from St. Paul's letter to the "faithful 
brethren in Christ which are at Colosse," introduces us to a 
prayer of the Apostle's which is not unlike our Collect Turn 
again to the first chapter of the episde to the Colossians, and 
begin at the ninth verse. " We also ... do not cease to pray for 
you, and to desire that ye might be filled with the knowledge 
of His will in all wisdom and spiritual understanding ; that ye 
might walk worthy of the Lord unto all pleasing, being fruitful 
in every good work, and increasing in the knowledge of God ; 
strengthened with all might, according to his glorious power, unto 
all patience and long-suffering with joyfulness ; giving thanks 
unto the Father, which hath made us meet to be partakers of 
the inheritance of the saints in light : who hath delivered us 
from the power of darkness, and hath translated us into the 
kingdom of His dear Son." 
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THE COLLECT. 



/I GOZ>, who by the leading of a star didst manifest Thine only 
begotten Son to the Gentiles ; mercifully grant, that we, 
which know Thee now by faith, may after this life have 
the fruition of Thy glorious Godhead; through Jesus Christ 
our Lord, Amen, 




. ©he (Kpi^hang* 

|HE meaning of the word Epiphany is " a bright shining 
forth." To rightly understand why it is used as a 
name for the season immediately following on 
Christmas, we must go back in thought to the earliest times, 
when the True Light shone forth on the darkness of the world. 
The promise of a Saviour was given to the children of 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. The descendants of these men 
were the chosen people of God ; they possessed His written 
law, and believed in a religion pure from idolatry, and from 
the degrading practices of the heathen around. When the 
true God was worshipped at Jerusalepi, the rest of the world was 
in the darkness of heathenism ; this land of ours was inhabited 
by wild tribes who delighted in blood, and who had never 
heard of a better way than their own deeds of cruelty and 
guilt 
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As it was in England so it was over the whole world, 
excepting the little spot of land which belonged to the 
"chosen race," where a few faithful hearts still looked and 
longed for the Messiah, the " Sent One," who was to fulfil the 
glorious promises made by God to tlieir fathers. 

The Saviour came, not as the Jews expected Him to come, — 
with earthly pomp and majesty, but in meekness and holiness, 
"a king of the Jews" indeed, but riding on an ass's colt, 
and wearing a crown of twisted thorn. 

The fulness of time had come, and the Saviour of the world 
was bom. The Saviour not only of the Jew, but also of the 
Gentile. All mankind had suffered from the sin of the first 
Adam, all mankind were to profit by the sinless life of the 
second Adam, the man Christ Jesus. 

In the distant eastern lands, the astrologers, or studiers of 
the stars, were watching the movements of those heavenly 
bodies which they believed had so much influence over men. 
The wise men of the east had for ages been celebrated for 
their knowledge of the laws which controlled the sun and the 
moon, and all the glittering host of stars which lie spread 
over the sky : but with all their knowledge they were puzzled 
and startled by the appearance of a light which they had never 
seen before. 

Low down in the west it hung, this strange Star glowing 
with a radiance so wonderful, that even in the noonday they 
could trace its path. 

Perhaps those who were astonished at seeing its light had 
heard of the promise given long since to the Jews ; or they 
might have known that the people of Jerusalem were expecting 
a Heavenly king : but it is not likely they would have under- 
taken the long journey from their own land, unless they had 
been specially directed of God. 

They were Gentiles, heathens, strangers ; yet they left their 
homes and set out to find the new-bom king, and to worship 
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at His feet. While His own people neglected and overlooked 
Him, the heathens from afar came to give Him honour. 

They went to the royal city openly inquiring, " Where is He 
that was bom king of the Jews ? " But no one could tell then 
anything about Him. They must have expected that here in 
His own country He would be honoured and adored ; but they 
found that in all that city they alone were willing to fall at His feet 

Herod was troubled, and all Jerusalem with him. He feared 
for the safety of his throne, he dared not offend the eastern 
princes. So he let them depart, begging they would return 
and tell him of their success, " that," he said, " I may come 
and worship Him also." 

They left Herod, resolved to search still for the divine king 
whom they longed to see; and lo, the star which they had 
seen in their own country hung in the skies once more ! 

Their joy was exceeding great, and they followed the god- 
like guide until it led them to the humble home of Joseph and 
Mary, and the blessed child. 

The cottage in Bethlehem was surely very different from the 
abode where they expected to find "the King of the Jews," 
but they recognised the majesty and glory which was hidden 
beneath the human flesh of the Son of God. They believed 
in spite of all. They knelt at His feet, and offered, first 
themselves, and then their -gifts — gold, frankincence, and 
myrrh — ^the richest productions of their distant land. 

This is the story of the first Gentiles who were called to the 
knowledge of Christ. Since their day the gospel has been 
preached to the nations afar off, and the Saviour whom the 
Jews rejected has brought life, and light to those who cannot 
call Abraham their father. The Babe of Bethlehem is the 
" light to lighten the Gentiles," as well as the true " Gloiy of 
His people Israel." 

And now, in these latter days, what is the work remaining 
for us to do ? 
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The journey of life stretches before us, at the end thereof 
is the judgment seat of Christ. Let us follow our Saviour, 
whom we only see now by faith, until this life being ended we 
may see him as He is. 

Since Christ is shown forth to the Gentiles, we are no longer 
the children of darkness, but the children of light. Let us 
then walk in the light. 

" Fruition," the only difficult word in the Collect for this day, 
means enjoyment, possession ; but the idea seem's to be that as 
a tree bears first buds, then blossoms, and lastly, after due 
waiting time, the fruit itself; so we shall receive the reward 
of our faith, and witness the full perfection of God's glory. 

" God, who commandeth the light to shine out of darkness, 
hath shined in our hearts, to give the light of the knowledge of 
the glory of God in the face of Jesus Christ." [2 Cor. iv, 6.] 
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THE COLLECT. 



/^ LORD^ we beseech Thee mercifully to receive the prayers of 
TJiy people which call upon Thee ; and grant that they may 
both perceive and know what things they ought to do, and 
also may have grace and poiver faithfully to fulfil the same; 
through y^esus Christ our Lord, Amen. 




''Jailhfttl unt0 i({ath." 

I AVID said, "The Lord will receive my prayer:" 
Psa. vi, 9. If this Hebrew king could speak so 
surely, we may take courage also. He did not 
know what we know, he could only believe in the promised 
Saviour ; yet his heart, taught by the Spirit of God, trusted and 
hoped. We in these latter days can read Christ^s own words, 
can follow His life upon earth, and take strength and com- 
fort from His gentleness and love. Therefore as David 
said, "The Lord will receive my prayer," we can echo 
the words of St. John, " This is the confidence that we have 
in him, that, if we ask anything according to his will, he 
heareth us." [i John v, 14.] 

The prayer which you have learnt to-day, dear children, is, 
that we may perceive and know what things we ought to do, 
and have grace and power to do them faithfully. 

D 2 
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We spoke of King David just now; he used a petition like 
this, he said, " Teach me thy way, O Lord, and lead me in a 
plain path." [Psa. xxvii, 11.] This life of ours is only a journey 
to a never-ending life. The days and weeks and years are 
bringing us nearer to death, and after death comes eternal rest 
and happiness, or everlasting woe. My dear children, I speak 
to those amongst you who wish to tread the path which leads 
to God and to God's home. Don't try to be wiser than David. 
Don't try to find the way by yourselves, but kneel down and 
pray that you may be led by the Spirit of God, the only safe 
guide ; pray that you may see what paths you ought to take, 
what things you ought to do. 

But it is not enough to perceive the right way; it is not 
enough to know what our duty is. We must bestir ourselves, 
and walk diligently on the road to heaven. We must perform 
our duty to the best of our strength and knowledge. 

I read in a newspaper lately * a story which may help you 
to understand what I mean by seeing what the right way is, 
and fearlessly pursuing it. 

A lad named Henry Martindale lived in a small sea-port 
town on the east coast of England. His father and mother 
were dead, and he earned his bread by working on board a 
fishing smack belonging to a bold bad man, generally called 
Captain Wyld, but none knew if that was his real name. 

Henry Martindale had been early taught to worship and 
love the good God, who, although so high in heaven, yet 
stooped to think of and to bless His children upon earth. 
Henry had promised his mother that he* would read a chapter 
in his little Testament every day, and he kept his word. 

At first he read merely because he had given this promise ; 
but soon he began to see how the contents of his book helped 
him on his way to heaven. Some of the apostles, the writers 

* This anecdote is related as a fact in the MaU of 25th September, 1874* 
(The name of the boy, and %few added details are imaginary.) 
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of the Testament, were fishermen, and St. Paul had sailed on 
many a voyage, and Henry thought the account of his ship- 
wreck was told in just the clear, simple, sailor-like way that 
sailors would like to read. Then there were the stories of 
what our Saviour did while on earth; His miracles. His 
parables. His acts of love and mercy, and His holy words to 
His disciples. And there were the epistles, full of wonderful 
texts, which made Henry long to be counted worthy to receive 
the incorruptible crown, which is for those who are faithful 
unto death. 

His companions saw how different he was from themselves, 
and Satan tempted them to persecute him. They laughed and 
jeered at him, calling him " parson " and " saint." " I wish I 
was a saint," said poor Henry. 

When he was at sea he could manage to snatch a quiet 
half-hour to read his beloved little book, sometimes perched 
aloft in the rigging, or coiled up in a comer on a heap of rope; 
but on shore it was a difficult matter to get by himself. He 
lodged in a house crowed with other sailors, where there was 
no such thing as quiet to be had, so he generally stole down 
to the shore, and there held communion with his Father in 
heaven. 

One of his associates, a lad named Tom Allen, would have 
befriended him if he had dared. In his heart he wished he 
were like Henry, wished that he also could know the secret of 
the happiness, which made Henry's eye so bright, and his smile so 
loving ; but Tom Allen had not the courage to brave laughter 
and scorn ; it was a thing too hard for him. 

" Harry," he said one day, " if you would only give up that 
stupid reading of yours nobody would find fault with you, 
but it looks so odd to catch you poring over a book instead of 
joining in a bit of fun." 

"Tisn't stupid reading," Henry replied, "and I can't give 
it up; I should be a coward and a fool if I did. It is my 
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duty to read my little book, and my happiness, and my 
comfort ; I can't help it if it looks odd ; besides 1*11 join in 
any fun which you want me to join in. I can't see why you 
should mind my doing what I thinH right" 

Three days after this conversation a schooner named the 
" Amazon " was beating up the English Channel. She was a 
Norwegian vessel, homeward bound, with a cargo of salt She 
was about thirty miles from the British shore, when the 
captain, looking through his telescope, thought he saw some- 
thing floating on the water. 

He altered his ship's course so as to get nearer, and soon 
discovered that it was a small boat, in which a lad was lying fast 
asleep. The sailors shouted to him, but he did not awaken. 
At last they pitched a small log of wood into the boat, and 
the noise which this made aroused him. He started, and 
stretched out his arms, when he saw the ship so near. They 
threw him the end of a line, and he had just strength to fasten 
it to the seats of the boat, when he fainted away. 

They lifted him on board the schooner, and when they 
searched the boat, found nothing but a pair of oars and a 
small Testament 

The care and kindness of the Norwegian sailors soon 
brought back life to the fainting boy. They asked him his 
name. 

"Henry Martindale," he said, and then he told his story. 
He had been sitting on the shore, reading his book, when his 
companions came down to him, and began to tease him, as 
they had often done before. To escape from their banter he 
stepped into a boat which was moored to the quay, and kept 
on reading. Suddenly, to his dismay, he discovered that 
his persecutors had cut the rope, and left his frail boat to the 
power of the strong ebb tide. 

He tried to row back, but the wind blew freshly, and the 
water was running swiftly against him. He struggled in vain. 
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A dense fog set in, and he soon lost sight of land. The night 
came, and hungry, cold, and weary, he lay down to sleep. 

All the next day he drifted on ; the white sails of the ships 
he saw now and then filled him with hope, but they were too 
far off for those on board to notice him, and as they sank out 
of sight below the blue horizon, poor Henry felt as if he must 
give himself up to despair. 

Floating there in the silence and desolation of the sea, he 
took out his book to read. The fourth chapter of St Peter's 
first epistle, was where he had left off; he read until he came 
to these words : — " Beloved, think it not strange concerning 
the fiery trial which is to try you, as though some strange thing 
happened unto you: but rejoice, inasmuch as ye are made 
partakers of Christ^s sufferings ; that, when his glory shall be 

revealed, ye may be glad also with exceeding joy 

Wherefore let them that suffer according to the will of God 
commit the keeping of their souls to Him in well doing, as 
unto a faithful Creator. 

Henry Martindale felt no more despair. If this was to be 
his death hour, then soon Christ's glory should be revealed 
for him, and he should be glad with exceeding joy. But life 
was strong in him, and the pangs of hunger were agonising. 
He lifted his pale face to heaven, and prayed that he might 
have strength to die ! That his agony might not force him to 
doubt the love of God, or the nearness of Jesus, even in this 
terrible solitude. 

Another night passed, and the third day dawned. Pain was 
gone now. He slept hour after hour. At last he awoke to see 
kind faces bending over him, to hear kind pitying tones, 
although in an unknown tongue. He was saved 

The ship sailed on her course, and carried Henry to the 
foreign port to which she was bound. But during the voyage 
his conduct had quite won the captain's heart. "Sail with 
me/' he said; "why should you return to England? I will 
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make it worth your while to serve on board my ship. I have no 
son of my own, and I know the value of a brave heart who 
loves the Lord." 

And Henry Martindale consented. He prays still for God's 
grace and power to aid him all his life through, that when 
death may come he may be coimted a faithful servant of the 
King of Kings. 
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FROM THE EPISTLE. 



A BHOR that which is evil, cleave to that which is good: 
Rom. XII, 9. 



|||teflrall|H£ Swallows were busy in the early summer time. 
^■^ They had to be busy ; there was so much for them 
"*™ to do. 

The old nests had to be repaired by the old birds, who 
came back with the spring to their former haunts; and the 
young birds had to seek out cosy comers, where to establish 
their homes, and then to carry the many cargoes of kneaded 
mud necessary to build the compact little basins they called 
their nests. 

Deeply hidden in a wooded hollow there ran a stream, and 
here the swallows came in dozens ; for nowhere else near by 
could they find such capital clay ; it stuck so firmly, it got so 
hard and dry, it was the very stuff to build with ! 

So they carried it merrily away, and moulded it carefully 
into nests, twittering softly as they worked. Men called the 
noise they made " twittering ; " the Swallows called it talking, 
and laughing, and singing. 

They were only birds, only wexy small insignificant sort of 
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creatures, but they chattered in their way, and understood 
each other perfectly. 

All through the summer time they worked, for after the mud 
homes were built there were the smooth delicately-coloured 
eggs to brood over ; and then the young ones to feed. Oh ! 
what a business that feeding was ! The nest-building was nothing 
to it ! All day long the parents with their swift, untiring flight, 
darted through the air, catching the tiny insects to fill the 
little hungry beaks which were stretched out trustingly when- 
ever they drew near. 

The Swallows did another good thing in seizing the insects 
besides satisfying the hunger of their little ones. The flies, 
which came in clouds, settled upon the wheat and the other 
crops, destroying the beauty of the leaves and the growth of the 
grain. The farmers said, " What a blight there is on every- 
thing ! " They did not consider how much worse it would 
have been but for the Swallows, Hour after hour those swift 
wings cut through the the air, and thousands and thousands 
of noisome insects were swept away. 

The summer was gone, the young birds were all reared, and 
the insects were growing scarce. The leaves on the trees in 
the hollows were turning to gold, and yellow, and scarlet The 
farmers had gathered in their wheat, and rejoiced to find the 
blight had not done so much harm after all. 

" Autumn is here," men said j and careful mothers sought 
out woollen socks and warm wrappings for their children, that 
they might be guarded from the cold. 

" Our work is done," twittered the Swallows, " we must go." 

They gathered in multitudes from their haunts beneath the 
cottage eaves of the village, and from the scattered farmsteads 
on the country side. " Our work is done ; we are going," they said. 

" Where are we going ? Why are we going ? " a few of the 
young birds asked " If it is true that work is done, surely we 
may indulge in a little play-time now. Why should we go ? " 
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" It is our duty^" the leaders replied. " God has bidden us 
to fly to other lands to rear other broods, to work there as we 
have worked here." 

" We are weary of work," the discontented ones said ; " we 
will remain here awhile, and be happy." 

"But you cannot remain. Cold, dark days are coming. 
There will be no food fit for the Swallows to eat, and you will 
die." 

" Die ! not we ! " the young one's cried. " The robins don't 
trouble themselves to seek work elsewhere when the year's task 
is done in this land ; the thrushes, the starlings, the sparrows 
don't set themselves up for busybodies, and wiseacres. They 
stay here and enjoy a time of idleness, and find plenitude of 
food, and of fun also, no doubt. They don't die, and why 
should we ? " 

The congregation of the birds rustled their wings and ruffled 
their feathers in sign of their anger and sorrow. 

" Oh, foolish ones ! " they exclaimed, " it is the duty of 
robins and thrushes to stay, as it is the duty of Swallows to go. 
Dispute not, but fly with us, for there is joy, and work, and 
duty awaiting us beyond the seas ; there is coldness, and dark- 
ness, and death here for Swallows if they stay." 

" We don't believe it ! " the young ones said. " Did you 
ever stay to see the evils of which you talk so grandly? 
Depart, if you will, and leave us to do as we please." 

This was the answer the discontented ones made; there 
were about a score of them, and they drew themselves aside 
to watch the departure of their relatives. Many of the other 
birds gazed sadly at the little group, and urged them again and 
again to be wise, and obedient, and trustful. But they would 
not heed. 

" You are many, we are few ; go your own way and leave us 
to ours. You fancy there is happiness in those lands which 
are afar, and which we have never seen; you talk of the 
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necessity of work, and of the joy of duty done ; do as you 
please, and let us alone." 

There was a sharp sound as when a blast of wind shakes 
the forest trees. It was the beating of a thousand wings; 
the dark mass of the Swallows rose in the air; they himg 
hovering above the village for a moment, and then, guided by 
the instinct God had granted them, they turned southward, 
and the discontented ones saw them no more. 

"There will be plenty of insects left for us now they are 
gone," said one, as he plumed his feathers. 

" How nice it is to have nothing to do but enjoy ourselves," 
remarked another. 

For the next few days the weather was warm and delightful ; 
the sun shone cheerily on the golden leaves, but there was a 
chill in the air which prevented people from* forgetting that 
winter was approaching. The Swallows hardly remembered it, 
however; they felt merry enough, and fl«w about all day, 
and found snug sleeping places at night. 

"Those poor friends of ours," they said to each other, 
"they would rush off from the evil which they fancied was 
coming ; now they are perhaps drowned in that terrible sea, or 
have lost their way in trackless deserts, whilst we have dis- 
covered that there was no evil at all in the matter ! " 

One morning the air was very still, and yet the dying leaves 
shivered as they clung to the trees. There was a strange look 
upon the ground ; each blade of grass was fringed with a stiff 
white dust, which sparkled beautifully, but which was deathly 
cold 

Men said, "See the hoar-frost 1" The Swallows were frightened. 
" Ah," said a passing sparrow, " are you alarmed at that mere 
sprinkling of frost? What will you say to the snow, I wonder!" 

" What is snow ? " asked the Swallows. 

" Youll find out soon enough," was the reply. 

The cold had killed the few remaining gnats, and the poor 
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birds were very hungry indeed. They flew hither and thither 
to keep themselves warm, seeking food everywhere. How they 
longed to be able to eat grubs, and berries, and seeds, as the 
robins and sparrows could do. 

The days grew shorter and shorter, and the cold nights got 
colder still. " Oh, let us fly as our brothers did ! " said the 
weakest and the smallest of the discontented ones. 

" But we do not know the w^y." 

" Let us try and find it ! The evil has come. Let us depart; 
we can but die, even if we fail to find the road to light, and 
warmth, and food." 

" Say rather, to duty and to work. We refused these things, 
choosing instead our own ease and pleasure. We have found 
now that duty done is happiness, and that the work God has 
appointed is joy." 

"Yes," sighed the weakly one, "and our chosen ease has 
been suffering, and the pleasure we sought for is death." 

They gathered together on the high roof of a bam, and 
they spread their wings to fly ; but their bodies were benumbed 
with cold, their wings feeble, and their flight slow. 

They left the village, and the wooded hollow where the 
stream lay silent and ice-bound, but they never reached the 
distant land where they might have found all good. One by 
one they fell to the earth to die. 

And those who had gone forth in faith, with courage and 
trustfulness — ^what of them ? 

In the countries where the bright sun shone, and the fragrant 
breeze stole through the trees, they worked the work which 
had been given them to do ; and when the evil days were over 
they returned again, led by God's hand, to follow where He 
called. 
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THE COLLECT. 



A LMIGHTY and everlasting Gody mercifully look upon our 
infirmities^ and in all our dangers and necessities stretch 
forth Thy right hand to help and defend us ; through Jesus 
Christ our Lord, Amen, 




|N the chronicles of the Jewish kings there is written 
the story of Asa. He was the son of Abijah the 
grandson of Solomon, and he reigned in Jerusalem 
on the throne of David. The rebellion of Jeroboam had 
deprived the kingdom of the ten tribes, and the two which 
had remained loyal and true, Judah and Benjamin, were left 
a weak and scanty remnant, to withstand the attacks of the 
surrounding nations of fierce robbers and revengeful men. 

King Asa had seen and heard enough to know that only in 
the might of the Lord could his throne be established. He 
remembered the wonderful works God had done for His people 
in the ancient days; he remembered, too, how the promise 
had been given to his ancestor, David, that the sons of his 
house should be blessed for evermore. Only jn God could 
strength be found, and Asa knew it. 

Close under the walls of Jerusalem, within sight of the 
glories of Solomon's temple, the guilty Hebrews had planted 
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groves, and had reared idols, and built altars for the worship 
of Baal and Ashtoreth, those false gods worshipped by the 
heathen around. Solomon had begun this infamous practice, 
and during the reigns, of his son and grandson the insult 
against God was still allowed. 

But Asa resolved it should be so no more. The record is 
left that the king's " heart was perfect with the Lord ; " it was 
no mere form of religion with him, he did not offer an insincere 
and divided heart, nor purge his kingdom for the sake of 
outward decency and order ; he loved the pure and holy law 
of Jehovah, and he resolved that, as far as he could command, 
his people should love and obey it too. 

His grandmother, the widow of Rehoboam, was an honoured 
personage in his court. She, probably, had had much to do with 
the training of Asa, but she was an idolatress ; she had built a 
temple, and planted a grove about it, after the manner of the 
vile worship of the children of Moab and Ammon. All the 
natural love and respect which Asa must have felt for her did 
not restrain him from doing to her false gods that which he 
had done to those of the humblest of the people. He tore 
down her temple, uprooted her sacred grove, and carrying her 
idol down to the river-side, he stamped upon it, and burnt it 
with fire, scattering the ashes upon the water and to the four 
winds of heaven. 

There was peace in the land of Judah. And Asa said : — 

" Let us build walled cities, and make strong our towers, 
and gates, and bars : this quietness and rest is a blessing from 
God, but we know not how long it may last; the time of rest from 
war must not be a time of idleness. Let us be up and doing !" 

So they built their fortresses, burnished their targets, and 
made sharp their spears ; and this they did for the whole ten 
years the peace lasted. 

Then Zerah, tiie chieftain of the Ethiopians, seeing the 
prosperity of the land of Judah, gathered together his forces 
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and marched upon Jerusalem. His army numbered a "thousand 
thousand," and he had chariots and horsemen. These Ethio- 
pians were a wild savage people, their dusky skin showing in 
startling contrast beneath their white garments, and their 
glittering armour of steel and brass. 

The soldiers of Judah numbered hardly the half of their 
foes, and against the chariots they could only send out simple 
spearmen and archers. Yet they had a mighty Aid on their 
side, stronger than the might of arms, and more to be relied 
on than even the courage of brave hearts defending their 
homes — ^The Aid of God. 

King Asa marched from Jerusalem to meet the enemy. 
He met them on the frontiers of his country, and as he 
descended into the valley of Zephathah he saw the full strength 
of the foe. He did not feel afraid ; he had sought the Lord 
in the time of his prosperity, and he knew that now that he 
was in need God would not withdraw His help from him and 
from his people. 

The battle was set in array, army against army ; the weak 
against the strong ; the worshippers of God against the idola- 
trous children of the south. 

Then the king stepped forward, and in the face of his 
soldiers offered up this prayer : — " Lord, it is nothing for thee 
to help, whether with many, or with them that have no power : 
help us, O Lord, our God; for we rest on thee, and in thy 
name we go against this multitude. O Lord, thou art our 
God, let not man prevail against thee ! " 

It was not that he feared for his little army; if his troops had 
doubly out-numbered the enemy, it would not have secured 
him the victory; but his God could "help with many, or 
with them that had no power." 

His faith was not in vain ; his trustful prayer was heard. 
The hand of the Lord smote the Ethiopians before Asa, and 
before Judah; the dusky ranks of the heathen broke and 
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scattered as the clouds break away before the fresh breeze of 
the morning. The Ethiopians were utterly overthrown ! 

The men of Judah, led by their rejoicing king, followed fast 
upon the flying foe. Hundreds were slain by the sword, 
and hundreds more escaped only to perish miserably of their 
wounds, and of fatigue. Asa followed until he reached the very 
stronghold of the enemy, and captured there "exceeding much 
spoil." "He carried away sheep and camels in abundance, 
and returned to Jerusalem." 

Very thankful he must have felt as he led his men back to 
the city. The danger was past ; they were retiring laden with 
booty, they had won wealth and renown, and, above all things, 
they had proved that God still kept His promise, which Moses 
had declared to their forefathers, " Be strong and of a good 
courage, fear not, nor be afraid of them; for the Lord thy 
God, it is He that doth go with thee ; He will not fail thee, nor 
forsake thee 1 " 

As the army approached Jerusalem a prophet came out to 
meet the king. He said, " Hear ye me, Asa, and all Judah 
and Benjamin ; the Lord is with you, while ye be with Him ; 

and if ye seek Him He will be found of you Now for a 

long season Israel hath been without the true God, and with- 
out a teaching priest, and without law. But yet when they in 
their trouble did turn to the Lord God of Israel, and sought 
Him, He was found of them. .... Be ye strong, therefore, 
and let not your hands be weak: for your work shall be 
rewarded." 

Then King Asa rejoiced even more than before. 

Again there was peace in Judah ; for who dare lift his hand 
against the favoured child of Jehovah? Many men of the 
rebel tribes who had followed Jeroboam now came back to 
their rightful Lord, for "they saw that his God was with him." 

And the king called a great assembly of his people, and 
invited them to renew the covenant made by their fathers with 

£ 
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the Lord. Gladly the people obeyed him, and swore to seek 
the Lord God of their fethers with all their heart and with 
all their soul ; and they passed sentence of death upon man 
or woman, small or great, which should henceforth be guilty 
of the sin of idolatry. 

"They sought God with their whole desire; and he was 
found of them : and the Lord gave them rest" 

Surely the story of Asa is a plain illustration of our Collect 
for to-day. The trials of war and invasion may not be our lot, 
but still, because of our many " infirmities," our sinfulness, our 
weaknesses, we sorely need to ask the Almighty God to stretch 
forth His right hand to help and defend us in all our dangers 
and necessities. He heard the prayer of Asa; much more 
will he hear our prayer if it be offered in the name of Jesus 
Christ 
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FROM THE GOSPEL. 

A ND when He was entered into a ship His disciples followed 
him. And, behold, there arose a great tempest in the sea, 
insomuch that the ship was covered with the waves : hut He 
was asleep. And His disciples came to Him, and awoke Him, 
saying. Lord, save us, we perish ! And He saith unto 
them. Why are ye so fearful, O ye of little faith f Then He 
arose and rebuked the winds and the sea, and there was a 
great calm. But the men marvelled, saying. What manner 
of man is this, that even the winds and the sea obey Him ! 
St. Matt, viii, 23 — 27. 



Scripture Lesson. — Christ Stilling the Storm. 
Matt, viii, 25 — 27; Mark iv, 35 — 41; Luke viii, 22 — 25. 



nMHHE evening had come. The Son of God had spent 
^■^ the hours of the long day in healing the sick, and 
"^™ in teaching the people. Now it was evening and He 
was weary. 

He was weary ! Not of doing His Father's work, not of 
fulfilling His Father's will, but His human frame was subject to 
the weaknesses of His manhood; His voice must have failed 

£ 2 
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Him from much speaking and His steps must have (altered 
as He came to the shore. 

Some of His disciples were fisherm^i, and their boats lay at 
the landing place. He said to them, ^ Let us pass over unto 
the other side." Those humble boats were sufficient for Him 
who ''took on Himself the form of a servant though Lord 
of alL" Although it was evening He could not stay and rest, 
He knew He was needed upon the other side of the sea. 
In the country of the Gadarenes, a poor madman wandered 
amongst the tombs, furious, wounded, and unclean. Jesus 
knew how he suffered, and He went to heal him. 

He stepped into the ship "even as He was,'' and His 
disciples "followed Him." 

They might have seen the signs of the coming tempest, but 
if it was their Lord's will to venture on the sea, they were 
content to be with Him there. The little ship had scarcely 
got fairly out from land before the storm came upon them. 
The inland sea, or lake of Galilee, which they were crossing, 
is subject to these sudden and violent hurricanes, which come 
rushing down from the hills round about it, and chum the still 
deep waters into raging waves and foam. 

The fishing boat was small and frail ; the disciples saw the 
danger and trembled. The Saviour was asleep. 

This is the only time which we read of in which He slept. 
He had laid Himself down to snatch an hour's rest, knowing 
full well that the storm was breaking above Him, but deeming 
it wise that He should seemingly be unconscious of the peril. 
He slept: not as Jonah did in fancied security when the 
tempest overtook him on his voyage from Joppa towards 
Tarshish, but the Lord slept in holy serenity, and in calm 
dependence upon His Father. 

The waves dashed higher and higher, until the boat was filled 
with water, and the men labouring at the oars saw death staring 
them in the face. They were terrified ; they had done all that 
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they could do, and in a few minutes more their frail bark 
would founder in the gale, imless a stronger power than theirs 
was stretched to aid them. 

They came to Jesus. Though the beating of the storm had 
not disturbed His slumber, yet the first ciy of the trembling 
hearts that He loved aroused Him. 

"Master, master, we perish ! carest Thou not?" 

Did He caref Years afterwards St Peter wrote to the 
Church of God and bade them " cast all their care on Christ 
because He cared for them." Peter knew it then; he had 
seen^ the love which was above every love, the love which was 
stronger than death. He knew what his Master was when he 
wrote his beautiful humble letters to his fellow servants in 
Christy but this night as he sat trembling in the boat on the 
stormy sea, he did not know ; his faith was weak ; he joined the 
cry " Carest thou not that we perish ? " 

The Lord arose. "Why are ye so fearful?" He said, 
" O ye of little faith ! " But in the same instant that He 
reproached them for their despair. He removed the cause of 
their fear. At His command the waves sank away, the howling 
wind was silent, the tumult of the air and sea was stilled, and 
there was a great calm ! 

We have heard the story of the storm on the Galilean lake 
over and over again; but on this fourth Sunday after the 
Epiphany, when it forms the subject of the gospel, and is so 
beautiful an illustration of the Collect for the day, it will be 
well for us to see how we can consider what lessons, and what 
comfort, we may draw from it for our own weak, doubting, 
tempted hearts. 

First, when it was the will of the Lord to cross the sea His 
disciples followed Him. It was but a little further to have 
gone by land, but they wished to be with Him where He was, 
and to obey His divine will. Only those who are willing to 
follow their Master through peril and difficulty can really be 
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His disciples. And old writer says in speaking of this passage, 
"Many would be content to go the land^way to heaven, but 
would rather stand still, or go back than venture upon a 
dangerous sea ; but those who would rest with Christ hereafter 
must follow Him wherever He leads." This leading was into 
danger and tempest. 

Dear children, in your baptism a prayer was offered up that 
you " might so pass the waves of this troublesome world, that 
finally you might come to the land of everlasting life." This 
is, that you may have " Christ on board," and be ready to bear 
all things for His sake. He said, " In the world ye shall have 
tribulation, but be of good cheer, I have overcome the world." 
[John xvi, 33.] If we really are the followers of the blessed 
Lord Jesus we shall meet storms on the way. 

What sort of storms? The "many and great dangers" 
which the Collect speaks of. When Satan knows us to be 
Christ's children he will certainly assail us fiercely and long. 
One heart he seeks to lift high on the wave of pride; on 
another the blast of passion beats strong; one is tempted 
to doubt God's love, another to forget Him altogether. Many 
sorts of natures have we, one lively, another sorrowful, one 
strong, another weak, and just as our natures differ, so will the 
storms differ which meet us on our way. 

The disciples toiled hard, but their utmost strength could 
not help them against the force of the tempest, and then they 
did the only thing they could do — they went to their Master, 
and craved His aid. Oh, that we might, one and all, do as 
these poor terrified fishermen did 1 The promise is sure, 
"Whosoever shall call on the name of the Lord shall be 
saved." [Acts ii, 21.] You could find me dozens of instances 
in your Bibles where those who were in danger and distress 
cried unto God and were delivered, but I will not ask for these. 
I only ask — Is there any one amongst ^^« who has proved the 
promise to be true ? Dear children, what keep you back from 
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all proving that Christ is both able and willing to save all who 
come unto God by Him ? I can reply to the question — It is 
Satan, working by your own evil hearts, which keep you back. 

"Carest Thou not that we perish?" Here the disciples 
were very wrong. It was for this that their Master rebuked 
them as well as for their faithless fears. Little followers of 
Christ, the Saviour does care for you. He knoweth the lambs 
of His flock, and calleth them all by their names ; He cannot 
forget them that are His. Only in heaven will you find out 
how much He cares for you ! Do not doubt Him, nor doubt 
His love. 

He stilled the raging of the sea, and there was a great calm. 
The men found their tossed bark suddenly gliding over an 
unruffled sea. " His arm is not shortened that it cannot save " 
now. His voice can order off the devil and his snares ; His 
smile can smooth the roughest path, and brighten the darkest 
day. His strength can " support us in all dangers, and carry 
us through all temptations." 

Remember one other thing. Troubles, dangers, and death 
will come to all — " storms " as we have called them to-day. If 
we have not the Master to sail with us what hope have we ? 
Dear children, vciz.y you be able to sing — 

** My bark is wafted to the strand, 
By breath divine ; 
And on the helm there rests a hand. 
Other than mine. 

One who has known in storms to sail, 

I have on board ; 
Above the roaring of the gale 

I hear my Lord. 

Safe to the land ! safe to the land I 

The end is this : 
And then with Him go hand in hand, 

Far into bliss." 
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FROM THE EPISTLE. 



JpORBEARING one another y and forgiving one another ^ if 
any man have a quarrel against any: even as Christ 
forgave youj so also do ye. Col. hi, 13. 




|HY, mother, do you think I shall turn coward, and 
disgrace you?" 
The speaker was Robert Rowell, a tall, well-grown 
lad about thirteen years old. He was leaning against the mantle- 
shelf in his mother's sitting room watching her as she worked. 
His voice was a pleading one, yet a quick ear could have detected 
hurt feeling, and, perhaps, a little indignation in its tones. 
" Do you think I shall disgrace you, mother?" 
"My boy, it is not a question of disgrace in men's eyes ; but 
I know better than you can do the temptations which are 
before you. It is not easy to follow Christ openly and bravely 
in a large public school." 
^*But, mother, the Lord Jesus is there as well as here." 
Mrs. Rowell's eyes filled with tears. 

"Yes, dear Bertie, indeed He is; never forget it! If you 
lean on Him you will be safe; it is the trusting to your own 
strength I wished to warn you of." 
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The sight of his mother's emotion touched Robert to the 
heart: he put his arms about her neck, and her work fell 
unheeded to the floor as she returned his caress. 

Robert's father had lost all his money through the falsehood 
and villany of a "friend," who persuaded him to invest it in a 
mining speculation. Captain Rowell, not only lost all his own 
property, but, by some legality of which he was ignorant, 
became liable for a great deal more than he could possibly 
pay. He sold his commission in the army, gave up his house, 
furniture, everything that could be turned into money to satisfy 
his creditors, and then he thought it best to emigrate. Two 
gentlemen whom he knew offered to take him with them to 
New Zealand, and he determined to accept the offer. Mrs. 
Rowell and their three children remained in England imtil he 
could find means to send for them, and make a new home in 
the distant land to which he had gone. 

Robert's grandfather had given them a cottage to live in, 
and allowed them a small sum each year, and he now had 
promised to send the boy to school until his father either came 
home, or sent for him. Mrs. Rowell had taught him hitherto, 
but he was getting beyond her teaching now. 

She felt very thankful that he should have this advantage, 
but her heart was sore for her darling. How could he, who 
had been so carefully shielded from evil, withstand the sins and 
follies which would beset him in the new life to which he was 
going? 

Robert himself was full of joy at the prospect before him : 
he meant to work harder than any lad ever worked before ! He 
meant to do right, he meant to be a faithful soldier of Jesus, 
he had been taught to walk in the road to heaven, and he 
would not desert it now. Oh, it was a glorious thing to be 
fairly launched in life ! 

Yet he felt it to be a terrible wrench to say "good-bye" to his 
mother; they had never been parted before. 
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It was the beginning of the year, and the boys returned to 
school full of gay doings they had enjoyed at home, and 
eagerly talking of arrangements for football, and even of the 
probable state of the future cricket eleven. Robert stood by, 
feeling shy, and ill at ease; he knew nothing of such things. 
Presently a peculiarly good-looking lad, but with somewhat the 
air of a dandy, spoke to him. 

"You're a new fellow, I suppose?" 

"Yes, my name is Rowell." 

"Ah, what do you do?" 

Poor Robert had not a notion what this question meant : he 
coloured scarlet ; then feeling many eyes were resting upon 
him, and supposing the question must refer to books, he 
stammered, "I'm afraid I don't know much Latin yet: my 
mother has taught me." 

Everybody smiled at this, and one or two laughed loudly. 
Ainsworth, the boy who had addressed him, felt a real pity for 
Rowell's shame and distress. He hastened to add — 

"I mean; do you play football? or are you fond of skating ? 
What do you care for most ? But I daresay we shall find out 

pretty soon. I say. Brown, do you know ^" and he 

good-naturedly began some story of holiday deeds, intending to 
draw oif attention from Rowell and his unlucky speech. 

The hum of talk began again, and another lad came up to 
Robert. 

"How do you do, Rowell," he said, holding out hi^ hand. 

Robert took it, looking rather blankly at the speaker. 

"Don't you know me? my name is Pidduck; I live close to 
you at Marshland." 

"I remember you now," Robert said, and the flush grew 
deeper on his brow, as he turned, away. 

"Dear me, how haughty we are!" Pidduck sneered. "I 
suppose ^mother' has taught us that too." 

The entrance of a master put an end to all talking just then, 
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and Robert took his assigned place at one of the desks, feeling 
much shaken in his opinion of the gloriousness of school-life. 
Pidduck certainly lived near his home, but he had never 
associated with him in the least degree. His parents were 
vulgar ostentatious people, far below the Rowells in station, yet 
possessed of infinitely more worldly wealth, and angry and 
offended that " society " at Marshland had not received them 
with open arms. Their son John was a shrewd, bad dis- 
positioned lad who had made himself notorious in the village 
by heading a party of ruffianly boys, and breaking into an old 
woman's garden after dusk, uprooting her celery, planting her 
flowers roots uppermost, beating down her half-ripe fruit, and 
tying a bonnet and shawl about her bee-hive, cleverly imitating 
the figure of the poor old dame herself. 

Robert had heard this stoiy, and he felt it to be the height 
of impudence in John Pidduck to dare to address him. " It 
was only because he saw I was in a fix," thought Robert, " so 
he came sneaking up to make friends, intending to flourish 
about with me at Marshland, I suppose. The low sneak ! " 

None of the other boys appeared eager to .make any 
advances towards friendship : he would have to prove himself 
"good stuff*" before any would dare to "take up" with a 
boy who had made himself openly ridiculous. Ainsworth 
patronised him in a careless good-natured style. "I don't 
think he's half-bad," he said one day, "does anyone know 
anything about him ? " 

Pidduck looked up from his "preparation." "He lives near 
us," he said. "His father was a captain in the army, but he 
went bankrupt, owed a lot of money, and then ran off some- 
where or other." 

"Who pays his school bills then?" asked one of the 
boys. 

" Oh, I don't know. His mother is supported by charity, I 
fancy. He has two sisters : they're awfully poor, but I think 
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Mrs. Rowell must have friends, perhaps one of them forks out 
for Bob." 

There was an awkward silence, and Pidduck turned his head 
to see what was the matter. Robert Rowell stood within three 
feet of him. 

"Well?" he said in an offensive tone, " so you came in time 
to hear your own biography. Jsn*t it true ? " 

Bertie had only heard the concluding words of Pidduck's 
account, and they were true enough. His mother was "awfully 
poor," and "one of her friends did fork out" for the school 
bills. 

A great lump rose in his throat as he stood there silently 
measuring his strength against Pidduck. The two boys were 
pretty nearly equal in size, the slight advantage being on 
Pidduck's side. Robert felt sorely tempted to fight him ; his 
clenched hand and flashing eye attracted general attention. 

"Do'ye mean to fight me?" said Pidduck, getting on to his 
feet in leisurely fashion. "I thought you were one of the saintly 
sort." 

"No!" said Robert bravely. "I don't mean to fight you." 

"Afraid, eh? Well, I couldn't help telling Ainsworth what 
he asked, and it isn't my fault if your father was a swindler." 

The word had hardly passed his lips before Robert sprang 
forward and struck him fiercely on the mouth. "How dare 
you say so ? It is a lie ! " he shouted in his rage. 

He was too much excited to know exactly what followed. 
He remembered only a frantic struggle, and what seemed a 
multitude of gazing faces all around; he remembered seeing 
Pidduck lying on the floor breathing heavily, with a stain of 
blood upon the boards where he lay. 

Then Robert rushed away, and seeking a quiet comer where 
he could hide from every eye he burst into a passion of tears. 

"Oh mother, mother," he sobbed, "how dare he say such 
things? How dare he?" 
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He lay there for a long time, feeling weak and exhausted by 
the violence of his emotion ; and when at last he arose he 
found how stiif and bruised he was, and felt the pain of many 
an unnoticed blow of Pidduck's fist 

"You struck out pretty well," said Ainsworth, approvingly, 
that afternoon. "Pidduck won't forget it in a hurry. You 
left your mark on him." 

The words, trivial as they were, changed the whole current 
of Robert's thoughts. He had only remembered his sore 
provocation, now it suddenly flashed upon him that he had 
broken his word to his mother, that he had fjsillen before 
temptation, that he had given place to the devil 

"What have I done?" he sighed to himself; "what better 
am I than a murderer?" 

RowelFs fight had some efiect on his companions. They ' 
admired his pluck, and his strength of arm, and they would 
have treated him in a friendly way enough, had it not been for 
the stinging words and hints which Pidduck industriously 
spread; but he overdid it at last. Some outrageously 
ill-natured speech turned the tide in Robert's favour. 

"I'll tell you what it is," one of the sixth-form boys said, 
"that Rowell has now been here six weeks, and that's time 
enough to find out what a fellow is made of. For my part I 
believe he is a great, deal better, and a long way pleasanter, 
than yourself, Pidduck." 

From that day forth the boys began to discover virtues in 
Rowell. He was " meny " and " up to fun, " If he was a bit serious 
and long-faced on Sundays, he acted up to his preaching; and if 
his father was a swindler, he himself was honest and truthful as 
the day. No, Rowell wasn't half a bad chap. So they agreed. 

The holiday time came, and Robert returned to Marshland. 

His anxious mother saw the change in her boy. " He was 
improved," his friends said Only his mother in all her glad 
pride felt doubtful. 
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The holida3rs were over, and Mrs. Rowell came into her son's 
room to talk to him "this last night." 

" Was it as you thought, Bertie ? " she said, "is it easy to be 
on the Lord's side at school." 

"Mother, no. Nor is it easy here, or anywhere, while I have 
hatred in my heart" 

" O Bertie 1" 

"It is true, mother. I meant to tell you long ago, but 
somehow I couldn't. I don't know how I am to tell you even 
now;" he paused, then seeing his mother's frightened look, he 
added, "it is nothing I have done that I'm ashamed to tell; 
only what one of the fellows dared to say : and I fought him, 
and beat him, and hate him for it." 

"My boy, if you cannot tell me you can tell the Lord Jesus. 
Bertie, for all the sayings of all fellows in the world you must 
not wander away from the dear Lord who has promised to be 
your friend and your helper. Put away the hatred from your 
heart, my son, and ask Christ to dwell there. Don't you 
remember what St John says about loving each other?" 

"Yes: but I can't \o\t Pidduck." 

" You can't, I know, but Christ can make you do so. The 
Saviour loves Pidduck, Bertie, and longs to have him as one of 
His own children: can't you follow Jesus here, and try to 
forgive your enemy, and do him good ? It is so easy to talk 
vaguely about following Jesus, but directly there comes a 
difficulty, or a bit of thorny ground, people turn back and 
think they can never follow there,'' 

"Ah mother, you don't know." 

"No, but Jesus does. He knows all things, every bit of 
hard road, every thorn, and every difficulty. The night before 
He died He said to His disciples, *Ye are My friends if ye do 
whatsoever I command you .... this is My commandment 
that ye love one another.' " 

"But, mother, it is impossible'' 
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"Things that are impossible to you and me are possible with 
God Ask Him to help you, Bertie." 

The boys assembled once more, and again the chatter of 
holiday doings and sayings waxed loud as they stood in the 
groups about the quadrangles, and in the class-rooms on the 
first night Robert Rowell did not feel a stranger among 
them now. With many a one he exchanged a kindly word 
Pidduck had not arrived He came later in the week, but he 
carefully avoided Robert. 

Very happy letters were received from Captain Rowell at 
this time. He had fallen in with a settler who had known his 
family in past years : this man had made a large fortune, and 
being immarried and liking a solitary life in the hills, was 
delighted to have Captain Rowell to help him with his grazing 
farms : he wished also that Mrs. Rowell and the children should 
come out without delay ; but the Captain would not accept the 
loan of their passage-money. "I shall have earned it in a 
little time," he wrote, "and then, please God, we shall be 
together once more. Bertie must learn all he can now : there 
are no schools in the bush ! " 

Robert did work hard ; he was naturally a clever boy, and he 
rose rapidly in his class. 

One morning he entered a class-room to fetch a book ; not 
seeing it upon the shelf he glanced over the desk, and spying 
one, covered like his own in brown paper, he took it up. It 
was a "crib," an English translation of the Latin author that 
class were then reading. To be caught with a "crib" was one 
of the gravest of offences in the eyes of the Head Master, as 
Robert well knew. He turned to the title page, and there 
was written, "J. Pidduck." 

What should he do ? To leave the book where he had foimd 
it would be to leave Pidduck open to the chances of discovery. 
If he wished to " serve him out " for all his unkindness here 
was a grand opportunity. But the temptation was hardly 
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whispered in Robertas heart before he remembered what his 
mother had said the night before he left home. He pocketed 
the book and started to find Pidduck. 

He was engaged in a game of cricket, and Robert had to 
wait some time before he could catch him alone. " I found 
this book of yours, Pidduck," said he, handing him the volume. 

Pidduck snatched at it, with an angry exclamation, " Well, 
and what business had you to touch it ? " he demanded. 

" I thought somebody might see it ; it was on the desk in 
the class-room," Robert replied, simply, as he turned away. 

" I say, Rowell I" 

At the unusual tone Robert turned. 

" I take it as very kind of you, Rowell," Pidduck said, in the 
same softened voice. 

"Will you think I preach if I say a word, Pidduck?" 
Robert said frankly. " Don't have anything to do with those 
cribs. They don't do a scrap of real good, and they run one 
into heaps of trouble ; " and before Pidduck could reply he 
walked off. 

The next mail brought unexpected news from Captain Rowell. 
The settler with whom he lived had died of a rapid fever. 
He had no near relatives to whom to leave his property, and 
he made a will in favour of his new friend. Farms, house, 
stock, money, all were now Captain Rowell's. He intended to ' 
remain in New Zealand for a month or two, to sell the land and 
wind up his affairs, and then he hoped to follow his letters to 
England. Meanwhile he sent his wife a larger sum of ready- 
money than she had had in her possession for many a year. 

Robert could not refrain from telling the good news to a few 
of his companions, and it soon got whispered through the 
school. Pidduck's " swindler " appeared to have turned out a 
man of fortune ! 

It was getting close to the time of the summer vacation ; 
one lovely evening Robert and a boy named Harley were 
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walking down a lane some distance from the school. They 
heard a loud voice raised in angry discussion, and on turning a 
comer saw Pidduck — ^looking half defiant, half afraid — ^with a 
disreputable looking man who was evidently in a passion. 
" Pay me the money," he was saying, " or 111 make you, sir ! " 

"How can you make me? I'd like to know," said Pidduck, 
"I can't pay you what I havn't got. I tell you you shall have 
it the moment my allowance comes." 

"That's an old story," the man replied, "I'm tired of hearing 
it : either pay me, or I'll go to the Head Master and hear what 
he says to the job." 

"What is the matter, Pidduck?" asked Harley, stepping up. 

Pidduck coloured deeply as he saw the new comers. "Only 
a little money which I owe to Mr. Smith," he said, "and he is 
in a hurry to be paid." 

"D'ye think nigh upon a year's waiting looks like hurry?" 
said the man, roughly. "If ye havn't the money, borrow it, for 
I won't wait no longer, that's flat." 

"What's it for," asked Harley, while Robert stood by silently. 

"Well, ye see, sir," the man said in a tone which was 
intended to be insinuating; "this young gentleman has kept 
a couple of ferrets down at my place, and sometimes we've 
done a bit of sport together. There's the loss of time, sir, 
and the creatures' keep and care; my bill was two pounds, 
(and cheap at that,) but in consideration as he's hard up I'll 
be content with the ferrets, and a guinea. I couldn't say fairer 
than that." 

Harley lifted his eyebrows. "Why, Pidduck," he said, 
drawing him aside, "if the doctor knew of this there would be 
a fine fuss. I think you'd better pay, and be done with it." 

" All very fine to say * pay,' " growled Pidduck, " my father 
is angry at my expenses already — my mother is abroad, and all 
my available cash is this," and he held out a florin. 

" I will pay," said Robert, briefly. " Here is your money, 

F 
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Smith, and you will undertake not to annoy Mr. Pidduck any 
more ? " 

" Aye, aye, sir, I only want my just due ; " and with a civil 
touch of the hat the ill-looking man turned off into the fields, 
leaving the boys standing together. 

"Thank you, Rowell, for the loan," Pidduck said, awkwardly. 

" I have some money just now," Robert responded with a 
smile, " and it is quite a luxury to be able to spend it ; IVe 
been accustomed to short allowance, you know." 

He intended the words merely as a way of turning the 
conversation, but they brought a flush on Pidduck's cheek. 

" Yes, / know," he replied, '**and a pretty use I made of my 
knowledge. Rowell, why do you treat a fellow like me so 
generously ? " he asked desperately. " IVe injured you, and 
spited you, and I expected the same in return ; but instead — 
Why is it ? " 

Robert was silent. " You will say I am ' canting ' if I tell 
you," he said at last in a low voice. 

" No, I shan't." 

"Well, it is because I ask Christ to foi^ve me my 
trespasses as I forgive them that trespass against me. I 
couldn't say that prayer and keep on hating you — for I did 
hate you, Pidduck." 

The boys walked on in silence. At the gate of the play- 
ground Pidduck stopped. 

"Rowell, will you shake hands with me?" he said, "will 
you help me as well as forgive me ? I mightn't be such a bad 
chap, perhaps, if I might talk to you sometimes." 

Rowell gave him his. hand. "You must come and talk to 
my mother when we get down to Marshland" 

This was how Robert Rowell revenged himself on his enemy. 
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THE COLLECT. 

/I GOD, whose blessed Son was manifested that He might 
destroy the works of the devil, and make us the sons of 
God, and heirs of eternal life ; grant us, we beseech Thee, 
that, having this hope, we may purify ourselves, even as He 
is pure ; that, when He shall appear again with power 
and great glory, we may be made like unto Him in His 
eternal and glorious kingdom; wherewith Thee, O Father, 
and Thee, O Holy Ghost, He liveth and reigneth, ever one 
God, world without end. Amen, 




Jlritipiur* %tutsix for the (Bld^r d^hildit^n* 

UR lesson to-day is upon the Collect, but Collect, 
Epistle, and Gospel are all upon the same subject ; let 
us begin by reading them through. 
The Epistle : i St. John iii, i — 8. 
The Gospel: St. Matt, xxiv, 23 — 31. 

St. John writes of the purity and the work of the Master 
whom he had loved and followed. 

St Matthew repeats the words of our Lord, as He sat on the 
slope of the mount of Olives talking "privately," and teaching 
His disciples what should be the signs of the end of the world. 
He, the Jewish " carpenter's son," spoke then, in the days of 
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His great humility, of His second coming ; when the clouds ot 
heaven should bear Him, and power and great glory should be 
round about Him. 

To return to the Collect. There is an edition of the Prayer 
Book * which gives scripture references to every part of the 
church service, and from this book I have collected a list of 
texts bearing on the Collect for to-day; adding some others 
which seem to me to be such as will help us to have a clear 
understanding of the prayer, and a clear remembrance of it 
also. 

I St Clause : " The Son of God was manifested that He might 
destroy the works of the devily and make us the sons of God^ and 
heirs of eternal life, 

" God was manifest in the flesh : " i Tim. iii, i6. 

" For this purpose the Son of God was manifested, that he 
might destroy the works of the devil : " i John iii, 8. 

"Forasmuch then as the children are partakers of flesh and 
blood, he also himself likewise took part of the same; that 
through death he might destroy him that had the power of 
death, that is the devil : " Heb. ii, 14. 

" Now shall the prince of .the world be cast out :" John xii, 31. 

" As many as received him, to them gave he power to become 
the sons of God, even to them which believe on his name : " 
John i, 12. 

"When the fulness of time was come, God sent forth his 
Son, made of a woman, made under the law, to redeem them 
that were under the law, that we might receive the adoption ot 
sons : " Gal. iv, 4, 5. 

" If children, then heirs ; heirs of God, and joint-heirs with 
Christ : " Rom. viii, 17. 

" Thou shall call me, * my Father ; ' and shalt not turn away 
from me : " Jer. iii, 19. 

♦ "Common Prayer, with Scripture Proofs and References ; " published 
by the Prayer Book and Homily Society. 
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"We ourselves also were sometimes foolish, disobedient, 
deceived, serving divers lusts and pleasures, living in malice 
and envy, hateful, and hating one another ; but after that the 
kindness and love of God our Saviour toward man appeared, 
that, being justified by his grace, we should be made heirs 
according to the hope of eternal life : " Tit. iii, 3, 4, 7. 

" Blessed be the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
which according to his abundant mercy hath begotten us again 
unto a lively hope by the resurrection of Jesus Christ from the 
dead, to an inheritance incorruptible, undefiled, and that fadeth 
not away, reserved in heaven for you : " i Pet. i, 3, 4. 

Also see Acts xxvi, 18 ; Isa, Ixiii, 16 ; Gal. iv, 7 ; i John iii, 
9, 14. 

The works of the devil have been to degrade man, and 
through man to dishonour God, ever since Satan tempted our 
first parents in Eden. Since the day of the fall, throughout all 
nations and languages his vile work has gone on; and man, 
perfect and honourable no longer, has been bound imder his 
thraldom of sin and sorrow. 

Christ came to destroy this vast work, and to give man a 
more glorious gift, than even the innocence of Eden. Adam 
was of the earth, earthy : Christ is the Lord from heaven. 
From Adam we inherit but the image of the earthy, (i Cor. xv, 
48 — 49,) Christ gives us an heritage with the saints. 

We, as sinful men, were utterly lost j as men for whom Christ 
died we are the sons of God ! 

2nd Clause of the Collect : " That we may be pure, as Christ 
is pure, that when He shall come again in glory, we may he made 
like unto Him in His eternal and glorious kingdom^ 

Turn to the sixth chapter of the 2nd Corinthians, and read 
the last three verses, then go on to the first verse of the next 
chapter — " Having therefore these promises, dearly beloved, let 
us cleanse ourselves from all filthiness of the flesh and spirit, 
perfecting holiness in the fear of God" 
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" Every man that hath this hope in him purifieth himself, 
even as He (Christ) is pure : " i John iii, 3. 

" As He which hath called you is holy so be ye holy, in all 
manner of conversation ; because it is written, be ye holy j for 
I am holy : " i Pet. i, 15, 16. 

Also 2 Pet. iii, 14 ; Levit. xix, 2. 

This purity and holiness is God's gift through His Soil 
Christ, who knew no sin, became sin for us, that we might have 
righteousness, even the "righteousness of God." Clothed in 
this robe of holiness and purity we may look for His coming 
with faith and joy instead of agony and dread. We are the 
" sons of God," why should we fear the coming of olir Father ? 
Yet the coming shall be terrible to all who are not His. 
See Matt, xxiv, 30, 31 ; Matt, xxv, 31 — 33 ; i Thess. iv, 16 — 18; 
Col. iii, 4; I John iii, 2. 

The heirship of this world is but for a few years, and those 
few are clouded with trial and pain; the heirship of the 
heavenly kingdom is for ever ! Who is so wealthy that he will 
not care to have a. part in this inheritance ? Who is so poor 
that he may npt claim his right to the tree of life? What 
foolish ' things we long for, and contrive for, and work for 
here — dress, money, friends, admiration, love. What are these 
worth compared with the inheritance incorruptible and un- 
defiled? The fashion of this world passeth away, but 
Christ's kingdom lasteth "world without end." Heb. i, 8; 
Rev. iv, 8 ; Psa. xxix, 10 ; Rev. xix, 6. " He that hath ears 
to hear, let him hear 1 " 
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' The titles of this, and the two succeeding Collects require a word of 
explanation. Septuagesima is the Latin word for seventy, Sexagesima 
signifies the number sixty, Quinquagesima the number fifty. 

Quinquagesima Sunday is fifty days before Easter ; the Sunday before it 
is named Sexagesima, not because it is sixty days before Easter, for it is 
only fifty-seven, but because sixty is the next round number. In the same 
way this Sunday is called Septuagesima, which signifies seventy days before 
Easter. 




WAS staying in Scotland one summer time, in an old 
city near the sea. 
TTiose of the children who have read Scottish 
history will remember the name of this town, St. Andrew's, the 
" Canterbury of Scotland." 

It stands on the sloping Fifeshire shore, looking out over 
the wide bay formed by the frith which runs between 
Fife and Forfar. Although never very large it was yet very 
famous ; learned men studied in its Colleges, and great men, 
and crowned kings came to sojourn in its fortress. The 
beautiful Cathedral stood in its grandeur near the tower of 
St. Rule ; and rich lands belonging to the Priory stretched far 
beyond the wide embattled walls. 

Now the Cathedral is but the fragment of a ruin ; the Priory 
has disappeared ; the castle stands, a crumbling shell, on its 
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rock by the sea; all is changed but the tower of St Rule, 
which lifts its straight grim front, grey and unaltered, as perfect 
as before. 

No one knows who built it, none know wherefore it was built. 

The Cathedral, close under its shadow, was founded hundreds 
of years after, yet long enough ago for Robert the Bruce to 
have worshipped within its walls. Now the great church is 
shattered, and Bruce's throne itself has passed away, but the 
tower still stands, as if time and decay had forgotten to lay 
their hands upon it 

A legend says that a band of Christian men sailed from 
Rome, where Paul had taught the faith of Jesus to the 
Gentiles, and crossed the seas to bear the message of the 
gospel to the Pagans of the West They built this tower, so it 
is said. 

But however that may be, there it stands, and since the day 
when the last stone was laid upon its summit many changes 
have come over Scotland. The simple faith which Paul had 
taught became overlaid by the inventions of men. Strange 
doctrines, and stranger wonders were believed in, and the glory 
due to the God of heaven was given to saints and angels ; and 
men sought by pain and self-denial to win a way to the kingdom 
of Heaven. 

The Cathedral of St Andrew's was a shrine of superstition 
and idolatry, and the strong castle close beside its walls was the 
shelter of violence and evil The Cardinal Prince of the 
Church of Rome, Archbishop of St. Andrew's, lived in the 
castle, and in its dreary dungeons were confined many who had 
dared to think for themselves, and who had dared to lift their 
voices against the wickedness which was wrought in the blessed 
name of Christ They not only languished in prison, but 
many of them won a martyr's crown, being burnt alive, there 
on the Fifeshire shore, for the sake of their crucified Lord 

But other days dawned for Scotland. The reformation came, 
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and the Bible was opened to the people ; the images were toni 
from their high places, and the castle where the Cardinal 
had rejoiced over his victims was broken down. The Church 
of Rome was exchanged for the " Church of God," and a 
purer faith and a simpler creed was taught to the people. 

The reformers, like other men, made mistakes; and in 
sweeping away the idolatrous worship of the old days they 
destroyed also much which was beautiful, much which was 
true and good. The form of worship had been so polluted 
that they would have no form at all ; such undue reverence had 
been paid to saints, and so many days had been consecrated to 
their honour, that they would give no reverence, and keep holy 
no day but the sabbath. The learning and the wisdom of the 
holy men of ancient times was utterly thrown aside, and 
modem wisdom exalted in its stead. 

Consequently, pure as the Scottish faith may be, it has much 
that is rude and rough in its teaching, and in its worship. 
" Rites and ceremonies " it can hardly be said to possess. 

All this I knew as I lingered out the summer time in the old 
city of St Andrew's. I sat one day by the tower of St. Rule 
thinking of these things, and wondering if the old tower would 
yet be standing when the glory of the Lord shall shine as the 
lightning which cometh out of the East and shineth even unto 
the West. I was thinking of the many souls living, breathing, 
loving, glad, and sorrowful, who had been on the spot where I 
now sat, who had lived out their brief lives, and now lay in 
dust in the graveyard at my feet. Even if the senseless stones 
of St. Rule should have fallen asunder before the coming of 
the Lord, they, the great company of the dead, and I who sat 
among them there should see the flashing of that unearthly 
light, and hear with awestmck ears that ''great sound of a 
trumpet" 

The sunlight fell aslant upon the ruins of the Cathedral, 
now thickly sown with graves ; the evening was near. Some 
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birds were singing broken snatches of song in the Priory trees, 
and I could plainly distinguish the splash of the rising tide 
against the castle rock. Presently I heard voices, and two 
girls, close upon womanhood, accompanied by a lad about 
fourteen years of age, came across the grass. They did not 
notice me, and seated themselves upon a fragment of ruin at a 
short distance. 

"Have you your hymn-book, David?" asked one. "We 
might try over that new tune once more." 

The lad took a book from his pocket. " Number 200," he 
said I expected to hear one of the quaint hymns which have 
been sung for generations in the Scottish " Kirk ; " to my 
surprise the familiar notes of a chant reached my ear, and the 
still more familiar words — 

*' We praise Thee, O God ; we acknowledge Thee to be the Lord, 
All the earth doth worship Thee, the Father everlasting 1 " 

Verse by verse they sang it through, the grand " Te Deum 
Laudamus," the song of the Christian church for fifteen 
hundred years. 

I came and stood beside them as they finished singing. 
" Thank you," I said, " those words of all the words of men 
best Suit this place." 

They looked confused at seeing me. 

" It is our new hymn we are practising for the Sabbath," the 
elder girl said, apologetically, rising as she spoke. 

" Your new hymn ? " 

" Yes, we belong the choir in the College Kirk," she replied, 
"my brother is at work all day, and hasn't much time to 
practise excepting of evenings." 

" May I see your book ? " 

She handed it to me, and I saw the 200th hymn was "our" 
" Te Deum." The book was the " Scottish Hymnal," published 
lately by authority of the Church of Scotland. 
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" It is a very old h)nim," I said, " written, as we believe, by 
one of the early. Christians ; * and of all the uninspired writings 
of men it is perhaps the grandest, and the fittest to be sung by 
men or angels." 

" It is very beautiful," said the boy, gazing down at the 
printed words. " I never read it but twice before." 

"And I," I responded, "have heard it so often that its 
beautiful words fall deadened on my mind ; it never sounded 
so forcible, so beautiful, as it has done this evening. You sang 
of the strain of praise which the church, throughout all the 
world, lifts up to heaven. Then of the God we worship. And 
the four last verses die away in prayer." 

The sun had sunk lower and lower, and the long shadows 
had reached us where we stood. 

" I trust we may praise God some day in a land where 
we need not add a prayer," I said. Then I bid them farewell 
and stepped homeward across the graves. 

(To be Continued.) 



• St. Ambrose, Bishop of Milan, about the year 390. 
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TE DEUM LAUDAMUS. 
(I St Ten Versicles.) 

1X7' E praise thee, O God: we acknowledge Thee to be the Lord, 
All the earth doth worship Thee : the Father everlasting. 
To Thee all Angels cry aloud: the Heavens , and all the 

powers therein. 
To Thee Cherubin, and Seraphim continually do cry, 
Holy, Holy, Holy: Lord God of Sabcu>th; 
Heaven and earth are full of the Majesty of Thy Glory, 
The glorious company of the Apostles praise Thee, 
The goodly fellowship of the Prophets praise Thee, 
The noble army of Martyrs praise Thee, 
The holy Church throughout all the world doth acknowledge 
Thee, 



(Continued from the last Sunday,) 

|T was Sunday morning, and remembering what my 

friends of the ruins had told me, I took my way 

to the College Church. 

This building is the ancient chapel of the University, and 

although its massive stone walls have been neatly plastered 

with mortar — ^according to the idea of sacrificing beauty to 
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neatness — it yet bears traces of the time when a very different 
service to the present Scottish worship was celebrated there. 
The graceful stone-work of the windows; the one remaining 
shrine, broken and defaced as it is ; the «emi-circular Eastern 
end ; all tell of the times which have passed away. 

The church is very small, and I had no difficulty in singling 
out my acquaintances of the evening before. They were 
sitting on the cross-seats below the pulpit, and I could easily 
distinguish the clear sweet voice of the elder girl as she joined 
in the singing. There was no organ — I believe such a thing is 
against the Scotch notion of simplicity — ^but, beautiful as an 
organ may be, I was glad to miss it here. In all my life I 
never heard church music which seemed to me so lovely ! 

The well-trained voices, neither loud nor shrill, perfectly 
filled the building. Each word could be heard articulately, 
and when the minister gave out the " two hundredth hymn," 
my pleasure was complete. 

As the congregation lefl the church, I found myself close to 
my friends. They recognised me with a smile. 

I greeted them cordially. " I like your church, I liked the 
sermon and the prayers I have heard, and I liked your singing,'* 
I said. 

They smiled, well pleased. 

"And the hymn?" the elder girl asked, " did we sing it as 
well as you are used to hear it ? " 

" Well," I replied, " that is just the part of the singing which 
I do not know what way you performed. I thought only of 
the words. When I heard them yesterday in the Cathedral 
ruins, they seemed to come to me with a beauty and a force 
I had never seen in them before ; and the feeling is too strong 
on me yet to leave me thoughts to spare for the rules of 
melody and harmony." 

" We have been thinking of the words, too," she said. 

Her brother had joined us^ and now he leaned forward and 
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said, " Did you notice the sixty-sixth Psalm which we read in 
Kirk to-day? A great deal of that Psalm is like the ^Te 
Deum.' " 

We were passing the gate of the graveyard which stretches 
around the Cathedral and the tower of St. Rule. 

"Have you leisure to stay awhile here, that we may read 
that Psalm, and talk over the hymn which you sang here 
yesterday ? " I asked. 

They agreed readily, and we seated ourselves in a spot where 
the shadow of a mass of the ruin fell cool upon the grass. 

David drew out his Bible, and read aloud the sixty-sixth 
Psalm. He was right in his remark ; the " Te Deum " was in 
many of its first verses almost the same as that song of praise 
which the Hebrews sang beneath the curtains of their 
Tabernacle. 

" I wonder why it says that all the earth doth worship God, 
when the foreign places are filled with heathenism ? " said the 
younger girl, whom her sister called Maggie. 

" I think," I said, "it means that the earth, which is God^s 
creation, acknowledges her Creator; the hills are said to 
* rejoice,' and the Walleys covered over with com' to *sing 
and shout for joy.' And we know the time will come when 
all the ends of the world shall remember and turn unto the 
Lord, and all the kindreds of the nations shall worship before 
Him." 

" The earth shall be full of the knowledge of the Lord, as 
the waters cover the sea," quoted David softly. 

"Meanwhile there are still some faithful hearts to praise 
Him; and there is for ever before the throne the cry of the 
angels, ' Holy, Holy, Holy, Lord God of Sabaoth ! ' " 

"What does the word 'Sabaoth' mean?" questioned the 
elder girl, lifting to mine her serious eyes. 

"It is the Hebrew word which is translated in our Bible 
' hosts ' or * armies.' Do you recollect the prophet's vision of 
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the Seraphim which cried one to another (Isa. vi) and said, 
'Thrice holy is the Lord of Hosts V That word is in the 
original * Sabaoth.' " 

" I thought it meant ' Sabbath/ " said Maggie. 

" The glorious company of the Apostles," read David 

" Indeed they were glorious ! Following the footsteps of 
their Master, hearing His blessed voice, touching his sacred 
hands, dying — most of them — for the honour of His name; 
poor men, humble and despised as they were reckoned, yet 
now and ever we shall call them glorious. Of them the 
Saviour said, *I have manifested thy name unto the men 
which thou gavest me out of the world .... and I am 
glorified in them.' " 

" The next verse is of the praise rendered by the Prophets," 
said David, who had his h)ann-book open still. 

" ' The goodly fellowship of the Prophets.' Yes, divided as 
they were by time and distance, they had a fellowship which 
united them in a close bond. Moses, Isaiah, Jeremiah, 
Daniel, and many more testified of Him which should come. 
* To him give all the prophets witness.' [Acts x, 43.] St. John, 
in the Revelation, heard the angel which showed him the 
glory of heaven say, * The testimony of Jesus is the spirit of 
prophecy.' [Rev. xix, 10."] 

" We in St. Andrew's should know how the * noble army of 
Martyrs ' praised God," the elder sister said. 

No one replied. The sun shone down on the same hill 
slopes, on the same grey tower, on the same blue sea as had 
witnessed the death agony of many a saint of the Lord. Truly 
St Andrew's little needs monuments to the memory of her 
martyrs. 

As we sat there silently the clock upon the College Church 
struck the hour. The elder girl rose. 

"We must go," she said. "I am sorry, for we have not 
talked of half the hymn." 
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David got up from his reclining position reluctantly. 
Shall you be here neict Sunday ? " he asked me, hesitatingly. 
I think so," I answered, "and if so, we will come after 
service and read the remainder of the * Te Deum ' together, 
shall we ? " 

They consented gladly. The elder girl paused to add, " My 
name is Lillyard Donaldson; our father is gamekeeper to 
Lord " 

I held out my hand and bade her farewell, wondering at the 
delicate courtesy of the simple Scottish maiden. Evidently 
she did not wish me to come again without telling me of her 
rank, which she fancied might be below my own. 

The name sounded strange to my southern ears. " Lillyard," 
I repeated to myself when I was left alone ; " I must ask her 
about her name when I see her again." 
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nrjIE holy Church throughout all the world: doth acknowledge 

Thee ; 
The Father : of an infinite Majesty ; 
Thine honourable, true : and only Son ; 
Also the Holy Ghost : the Comforter. 
Thou art the King of Glory : O Christ 
Thou art the everlasting Son : of the Father, 
When Thou tookest upon Thee to deliver man : Tliou didst 

not abhor the VirgirCs womb. 
When Thou hadst overcome the sharpness of death : Thou 

didst open the Kingdom of Heaven to all believers. 
Thou sittest at the right hand of God : in the Glory of the 

Father. 
We believe that Thou shalt come : to be our yudge. 
We therefore pray Thee, help Thy servants : whom Thou hast 

redeemed with Thy precious blood. 
Make them to be numbered with Thy Saints : in glory ever- 

lasting. 
O Lord, save Thy people ; and bless Thine heritage. 
Govern them : and lift them up for ever. 
Day by day : we magnify Thee. 
And we worship Thy name : ever world without end. 
Vouchsafe, O Lord: to keep us this day without sin. 
O Lord, have mercy upon us : have mercy upon us. 
O Lord, let Thy mercy lighten upon us : as our trust is in 

Thee. 
O Lord, in Thee have I trusted: let me never be confounded. 

G 
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(Continued from last Sunday.) 

HAVE been looking over the remainder of the * Te 
Deum/ and have sought out scripture passages — 
like the sixty-sixth Psalm which you read to us, 
David — to prove that the man who wrote our * Old Hymn ' 
kept close to the teaching of the Bible." 

We were sitting again in the shadow of St. Rule's Tower, 
the three Donaldsons and I ; we felt quite like old friends. 
' " We, too, have thought about it," Lillyard Donaldson said. 
" I have found many places where God's Majesty is spoken of: 
but the fullest and most beautiful text of all is from King 
David's prayer." She opened her Bible, and turning to the 
twenty-ninth chapter of i Chronicles, she read, "Thine, O Lord, 
is the greatness, and the power, and the glory, and the victory, 
and the majesty : for all that is in the heaven and in the earth 
is Thine : Thine is the kingdom, O Lord, and Thou art exalted 
as head over all." 

" * Thine, O Jehovah ! ' as it might be translated," I said. 
" This is the glory of the Father which He shares equally with 
His Son. His * honourable, true, and only Son.' St. John, 
(v. 23 verse) says, 'the Father hath committed all judgment 
unto the Son, that all men should honour the Son, even as 
they honour the Father.' " 

" It was our Saviour who called God the Holy Ghost, * the 
Comforter,' " said Maggie. 

" Yes," her sister responded, " and it was our Saviour who 
knew best how much mankind needed comforting." 

" ' Thou art the King of Glory, O Christ,' " read David, 
" St. Paul (i Cor. ii, 8) and St. James (James ii, i) both call 
the Lord Jesus by that title." 
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"And when we think of His being so high in glory and 
majesty, it makes it yet more wonderful to know that He took 
upon Him to deliver sinful man, and did not disdain to become 
a weak babe for our sakes," I said, looking at the page of my 
prayer-book where the " Te Deum " was. 

" Through death He overcame the Sharpness of death, and 
opened the kingdom of heaven to all who believe in Him : 
there in that kingdom He sits, in the glory of His Father : and 
from that kingdom we believe that He shall come to be our 
Judge." 

I paused, for my voice was shaking from emotioa It all 
seemed so real to me at that instant. The world — with its 
loves and pleasures, its cares and sore distresses, all appeared 
far away just then, and as empty and dead as the cold stone- 
work beside me ; while above spread the vault of God's sky, 
pure and stainless in its smiling blue. The earth, what a speck 
it is in comparison with the kingdom of which I had spoken ! 
and I, a unit in the throng of its inhabitants, how should I ever 
be able to stand before the King of Glory who is coming to be 
my Judge ? 

Softly Lillyard's voice broke on the silence. 

"*We therefore pray Thee, help Thy servants: whom thou 
hast redeemed with Thy precious blood.' " 

" Ah, yes," I said, " such help as the help of the God of 
Sabaoth is sufficient for the weakest and poorest. Washed in 
the blood of the Lamb we may be numbered with the saints 
who need not dread the coming of the Judge." 

" I have found a reference about that," David remarked, "it is 
what Paul wrote of himself and of his fellow Christians, 
(2 Timothy iv, 8), ' Henceforth there is laid up for me a crown 
of righteousness, which the Lord, the righteous judge, shall 
give me at that day \ and not to me only, but unto all them also 
that love His appearing.' " 

"Numbered with the saints we shall love to think of His 

G 2 
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coming instead of dreading it ; " said Lillyard ^^ To me it 
does not seem so terrible as it once did. Death, too ; I do 
not fear death ; if Christ was near I should not be afraid to 
die ; it is life that seems so long, so weary ; how can I remain 
steadfast unto the end ? " 

She appeared to be thinking aloud rather than speaking to 
us : her sister gazed at her wonderingly. 

" The writer of our * Old Hymn ' thought sometimes as you 
are thinking now," I said. " Look at the pleading and fervour 
of prayer which finishes the * Te Deum.* * Govern thy people 
and lift them up for ever,' always, is his petition. He speaks 
of praising God day by day, and worshipping Him endlessly ; 
then he prays, 'Vouchsafe, O Lord: to keep us this day 
without sin.' " 

" But how could that be ? " Lillyard, asked. " Surely we 
sin continually, every hour of the day." 

" That may be, but it is no reason why we should not aim at 
purity and holiness. *Be ye perfect,' our Saviour said, and 
yet he knew our frailty. In your schools here, the children 
have copper-plate writing to copy. It is impossible for them 
to reproduce it; yet would it be right to give them an 
imperfect heading to imitate? God sets us an example, a 
standard as high as Himself; He would do no less : — ' Be ye 
perfect, as your Father in heaven is perfect,' is His command ; 
and the Church on earth responds with the prayer, * Keep us 
this day without sin! O Lord, have mercy upon us, have 
mercy upon us ! Let Thy mercy lighten upon us, as our trust 
is in Thee ! ' 

" That is the cry of the waiting souls who long for the sight 
of their dear Lord's face. In the darkness they cry for light ; 
bowed down by sin they implore for mercy. And yet in spite 
of the darkness and the sin they can say, Our trust is in 
Thee/ 

" Then,— dropping the chorus of the redeemed ones, — ^the 
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writer of our hymn speaks one word of his own life, and of his 
own hope. * O Lord, in thee have / trusted : let me never be 
confounded.* " 

Tears hung on the lashes of Lillyard's grey eyes as I ceased 
speaking. 

" It is hard to trust," she murmured. 

" Hard when we try to walk in our own strength," I said. 

" It is the baby who trys to walk too early who falls and injures 

himself. The infant in its mother's arms lies safe." 

* * ♦ * ♦ 

It is now some time since I spent that summer on the 
Fifeshire sea-side, in the shadow of the Tower of St. Rule. I 
have never since seen my friends the Donaldsons : but I think 
of them often times ; and I know they think of me when they 
sing in their clear Scottish voices that " two hundredth hymn." 
And as we think of one another we pray for one another, that 
separated as we are in nationality, in form of worship, in the 
daily walk of our earthly life, we may yet be united in that 
holy " Church of the First-bom," that throughout all the world 
doth acknowledge the God " of an infinite Majesty." 
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THE COLLECT FOR ASH WEDNESDAY. 
Which is also to be read on this Day. 

A LMIGHTY and everlasting God, who hatest nothing that 
Thou hast made, and dost forgive the sins of all them that 
are penitent ; Create and make in us new and contrite hearts, 
that we worthily lamenting our sins, and acknowledging our 
wretchedness, may obtain of Thee, the God of all mercy, 
perfect remission and forgiveness ; through Jesus Christ our 
Lord, Amen, 




|ENT " is a Saxon word, meaning " spring ; " and it is 
in the early spring time that forty days are set apart, 
wherein our church directs our thoughts to humilia- 
tion, repentance, and prayer. 

The heart of man is so apt to be lifted up by pride that it is 
necessary often to remember how wicked, weak, and foolish we 
are, how neglectful of God, how ungrateful for all His 
goodness ! 

Which amongst the children who hear me can repeat for me 
the story of the " Prodigal Son ? " 

You all remember that parable which our Saviour spoke, of 
the young man who took his share of his father's goods, and 
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then forgetting the love which ought to have held him near, 
took his journey into a far country. He spent- his money 
wildly and badly ; he found friends as careless and ungrateful 
as himself, and in their company he squandered all his father's 
gifts ; until, having spent all, he fell into the lowest depths of 
poverty. Instead of the costly food and sparkling wines he 
had loved too well, he was so nearly starving that he was glad 
to share the rough husks which the pigs had lefl in their 
feeding troughs. 

Wretched and ragged as he was, he thought of his father, his 
father who had loved him, and been generous to him in the 
old times at home. " I will arise and go to my father ! " 
he said. 

He went, and when he was yet a great way off his father saw 
him, and ran to meet him with a heart of love and words of 
compassioa 

" I am not worthy," the young man said, " I have sinned 
against Heaven, and in thy sight, my father; let me be thy 
servant, for I am too guilty to be called thy son." 

But the father took him within his arms. " My son, who 
was lost, is found," he said. 

Again in his old home that son must often have thought of 
the far country where he had sinned and suffered If ever he 
was tempted to be careless and headstrong, to dispute his 
father's will, or to grasp for favours and riches, surely the 
memory of his past life must have come up to his mind ; the 
riotous living, the pinching hunger, the ingratitude and the sin. 
And above all he must have remembered the morning of his 
return, his father's forgiveness, his father's kiss. 

You all know how this story is a picture of the great God's 
dealings with the men who have forgotten Him, and offended 
Him by sin. He receives those who come imto Him, comforts 
them, gives them a place in His kingdom after this life is past. 

Dear children, those among you who are lambs of God's 
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flock who know that God is your Father, who feel that He has 
forgiven you your sins, let this Lent season be a time of 
remembrance to you. Try to repent earnestly of all the grief 
you have caused that dear Father; try to see rightly how 
wretched and weak you are without the strength of Jesus 
Christ. Call to mind the misery which it is to be far from 
God, and pray very fervently that the Holy Spirit may keep 
you safe for ever. 

And those children who have not yet felt desolate, hungry, 
and guilty in the "far country" where they are apart from 
God, what are they to do in this season of Lent ? 

Let them kneel down and say, " Create and make in us new 
and contrite hearts, O God ! " Like the prodigal son let them 
remember the Father they have left, and say, "We will arise and 
go to Him." However foolish they may be, however sinful and 
disgraced, God's mercy will pardon them, God's love will 
receive them, Christ's robe of righteousness will cover them, 
and His blood wash them clean. 

TEXTS FOR LENT. 

Ezekiel xxiii, 2. . Psalm ciii, 13. 

Joel ii, 12, 13. Psalm li, 10 — 17. 

Ezekiel xxviii, 30, Luke xviii, 13. 

Isaiah ly, 7. Romans viii, 13. 

Isaiah Ixyi, 2. I Corinthians ix, 25 — 27 

Ezra ix, 6. Ephesians iv, 3a 

Micah vii, 18, 19. Hebrews xii, 14. 

Jeremiah xxxi, 34. i Corinthians vi, 19, 2a 

Lamentations iii, 22. Ephesians i,- 7. 

Lamentations v, 16, 17. Hebrews v, 8, 9. 

Daniel ix, 8. Hebrews x, 14. 
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THE COLLECT. 

A LMIGHTY God, who seest that we have no power of 
ourselves to help ourselves ; Keep us both outwardly in our 
bodies y and inwardly in our souls' ; that we may be defended 
from all adversities which may happen to the body, and from 
all evil thoughts which may assault and hurt the soul; 
through Jesus Christ our Lord, Amen, 




|AT your breakfast, Nelly ! " said Mrs. White, the wife 
of a labouring man, as she poured the water into 
the little black tea-pot and set it on the hob to 
" draw." " Eat your breakfast, Nelly ; father is late this 
morning, and unless you make haste you wont be in time 
for school." 

Nelly White lived close to the school-house, and there 
seemed small need to hurry, as it could not take her long to 
run those few steps ; but she went every fine day to a hamlet 
some distance ofif to fetch her two little cousins, Johnnie and 
Dinah, who were too young to come by themselves to the 
infant school. This took her nearly an hour, for Dinah's tiny 
feet could not get over the ground very quickly. 
This morning, instead of eating up her slice of bread as 
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usual, Nelly set it aside. " I don't want any breakfast, mother," 
she 3aid. 

Mrs. White paused in the act of tying the baby's pinafore. 
" Are you ill, child ? " she asked. 

" No, mother, but I don't want my breakfast," and Nelly got 
up and began slowly to get her slate and spelling-book, and 
lace her boots ready to go out. 

Nelly White had three brothers younger than herself, and her 
mother had plenty to do in caring for the wants of so many 
little ones ; she looked forward to the time when Nelly would 
be able to help her more \ at present she did hardly anything 
in the house except nurse the baby, but, as her mother often 
said, " she was so young yet." 

She went to Sunday-school regularly, for she liked it dearly ; 
her teacher had quite succeeded in winning her heart. Nelly 
was a quick child, and her perfectly learned lessons earned 
many approving words and smiles. But a better reason drew 
Nelly there, she had learned about the Saviour and His love 
for little children, and she earnestly wished to be one of His 
lambs, to follow Him here that she might see His face in His 
kingdom of Heaven hereafter. 

It was Monday morning, and Nelly bid her mother good-bye, 
and trudged off to fetch Johnnie and Dinah. She felt hungry, 
for the sharp March air blew cold, and made her remember 
she had come away without her breakfast. 

" It is Lent," she said, " and I must fast." 

Poor child ! she had heard a sermon on the duty of fasting 
yesterday ; the children's seats were at the further end of the 
church and she did not catch quite all that the minister said. 
Besides a great deal of his discourse was intended foj grown- 
up people, and was somewhat above the understanding of such 
a little girl as Nelly. All she gathered from it all was that our 
Saviour Jesus Christ had fasted forty days, and that all His 
children ought to fast also. 
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So her slice of bread had been untouched that morning, 
but poor Nelly thought wistfully she should never be able to 
keep from eating during all the forty days of Lent. " I must 
take just a little bit of food I suppose, sometimes," she said, 
" or I shall' die. I wonder why mother eats her meals as 
usual ! Does she forget that we ought to fast, or doesn't she 
know ? " 

Nelly took her little cousins to school, and tried to be as 
attentive and industrious as usual, but she felt weak and faint, 
and her head ached Somehow lesson time seemed very long 
that morning ! 

She refused to eat her dinner, and Mrs. White was seriously 
alarmed. " What ails you, Nelly ? she said. 

" Nothing, mother, indeed, 

" Then eat that directly," Mrs. White replied, putting a basin 
of broth before her, " break some bread into it, and eat it up. 
Now, child, do as you are bid I " 

« But ^" 

" No more words about it ; I'm surprised at you, Nelly ; it 
will never do for a poor man's child to' be dainty about her 
food ; do you think we can afford to give you buttered cakes, 
and meat at tenpence a pound every day ? " 

Nelly's eyes filled with tears; she felt inclined to tell her 
mother all, and beg her to help her to keep her Lenten fast, 
but Mrs. White was busy with Tom, and Albert, and the baby ; 
and father had come in and wanted his dinner, so the child felt 
this was hardly a fitting time to speak. She ate her bread and 
broth, but each morsel felt as if it would choke her. 

The moment she left the house for afternoon school her grief 
overcame her, and she sobbed bitterly. 

" My dear, what is the matter ? " 

Nelly wiped her eyes quickly. It was Miss Woods' voice. 
Miss Woods was the clergyman's daughter ; her own Sunday- 
school teacher ; she did not like her to see her tears. 
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" Are you in trouble, Nelly ? " asked Miss Woods, kindly. 

"No, ma'am — ^that is, yes, I think I am," Nelly replied 
between her sobs. 

The lady drew one of the child's hands from her face, and 
held it between her own. 

" Tell me what it is," she said. 

" Oh, ma'am, I do so want to be good ! " was all poor Nelly 
could say. 

" Have you been naughty at school ? I am very sorry I " 

" No, no, ma'am ; it isn't that I ^" 

" What is it then ? " urged Miss Woods as the child hesitated. 

" I want to be good," Nelly said, trying to be calm, and 
lifting her pleading eyes to her teacher's face. " Mr. Woods 
said we ought to do as Jesus did, and that we ought to fast in 
Lent, and I did try, I did try, but," said poor Nelly, beginning 
to cry again, " mother made me eat my broth and bread, and 
said I was dainty, and not fit for a poor man's child." 

" My dear," Miss Woods responded very gravely, trying to 
prevent Nelly catching sight of the smile which was on her lips, 
" my dear, go to school now, or you will be late. Come to the 
vicarage at half-past four and I will talk to you a little. 
Meanwhile, try to be happy ; Jesus Christ knows you wish to 
follow Him, and He will be sure to help you. Run on now, 
and come to me as soon as school is over." 

If the morning lessons had seemed long, those of the 
afternoon appeared doubly so to Nelly. But they were over at 
last, and she took Johnnie and Dinah safely home ; and then, 
with a beating heart, and eyes which still showed traces of tears, 
she went to the vicarage. 

She was taken straight to Miss Woods' sitting room ; no one 
was tha:e, but a bright fire biuned on the hearth, and the pretty 
pictures on the walls, and the bunch of early spring blossoms 
on the table made the room look bright and cosy. Presently 
the door opened, and Miss Woods came in. 
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" Ah, Nelly ! sit down, my child, come nearer the fire, and 
let us begin our talk. What was it Mr. Woods said ? " 

" He said Lent was a fasting time," replied Nelly, " and this 
is Lent." 

" What do you think fasting means ? " 

Nelly paused a moment. " Going without food, ma'am." 

" Yes, that is certainly its first meaning. Now, Nelly, God 
made you of two parts, soul and body. The body you can see 
and feel, the soul is invisible. This makes you apt to think 
that your body is you, God, knowing this temptation, has 
written in His Holy Word that you are to keep under 
your body, for if you live after the flesh in this world 
your soul will meet everlasting death. Do you understand 
me?" 

" Yes, ma'am," Nelly answered, feeling quite at home now 
that she was listening to just such a lesson as she heard from 
Miss Woods every Sunday in her class. 

" The season of Lent is appointed, not by Gody but by our 
church, for us especially to consider our souls, and to keep 
under our bodies. If we care too much for eating and 
drinking let us abstain then, not from all food, but from 
delicate eating, from taking too much either to eat or to drink, 
that our appetites may not get the rule over us. But I should 
not think you cared for eating, Nelly j do you ? " 

" Yes, ma'am, when I am hungry." 

Miss Woods smiled. 

" When you are hungry you ought to eat Eating should be 
like breathing, done just because it is God's plan for keeping 
our bodies alive, not because the act itself is any great pleasure 
to us. But let us find what your fasting ought to be, Nelly. 
There is some other way of keeping under your body, I am 
sure, if we could only discover it God would have no 
pleasure in knowing you felt faint and hungry all day. He 
wants His lambs to be happy, and their sacrifices for His sake 
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must be of some use to others to please Him. Tell me how 
you spend your day, Nelly." 

*'*' I go to school, you see, ma'am, and fetching Johnnie and 
Dinah takes some time." 

" Yes, and it is nice for you to be helpful and careful of the 
little ones. Well, what else do you do ? " 

" I hold baby sometimes." 

" Nelly," Miss Woods said, suddenly, " what time do you get 
up?" 

" Mother calls me at eight o'clock, ma'am." 

" Do you get up then ? " 

Nelly hung her head. " Pretty soon afterwards," she said. 

" What time does your mother get up ? " 

" At six o'clock, ma'am." 

" Now Nelly, don't you think that instead of lying in bed 
dosing and dreaming it would be better to jump up and try to 
help mother ? I know the mornings are cold, and that it is 
much pleasanter to lie warm and snug instead of running to 
the pump for water, or being in the cold room before the fire 
has burned bright; but the reason you think it pleasanter is 
that it is your body you call Nelly White. That Nelly White 
lies in bed till her mother has done the housework, that 
Nelly White thinks it pleasanter to be comfortable than to be 
useful. My dear, it is Lent now, would it not be a wise thing 
to keep that Nelly White down a little bit, and put the real 
Nelly up, the Nelly that Jesus Christ loves, the Nelly that He 
wishes to see unselfish, loving, helpful, industrious, working with 
her hands the things that are good ? That is the sort of fasting 
which will please Him. Whenever you find your body makes 
you unlike what Jesus wants you to be then put your body down. 
If you are naturally greedy, abstain from much food. If you 
are indolent and lazy, try to be brisk and busy. If you are 
passionate, and love to please yourself by taking your own way, 
then ask God to help you to conquer these faults \ and let your 
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Lent this year be spent in a struggle for more self-control and 
self-foigetfulness." 

Miss Woods paused ; she wondered if Nelly had understood 
her." 

"Thank you, ma*am, I will try. I'm sure I could dress 
Albert, and I know I could brush the boots ; I did do it one 
day, but Albert was cross, and the boots made my arms ache." 

" And if there is anything you do that worries your mother, 
or makes your little brothers unhappy, cease doing it, for the 
Lord's sake." 

" I'll stop singing," said Nelly, nodding her head. 

" Why ? " 

" Because mother often says my singing wakens the baby and 
makes her head ache till she doesn't know where to turn ; but 
father, he says, * let her sing.' " 

" Then, Nelly, sing to your father when he asks you, and 
sing sweetly and gently, for music is not noise. Sing out in 
the fields when you go to fetch Johnnie and Dinah ; sing in 
church and in school; sing when baby is awake, and when 
mother's head does not ache; and be silent at other times. 
Come to me this day week, and tell me how you get on." 

Then Miss Woods took Nell/s hand and knelt down- and 
prayed that God would help the child, and bless her, and keep 
her as His own for ever, for the sake of Jesus. 

Nelly White is two years older now. Her mother often says 
there isn't such a quick handy girl in the parish as her Nelly. 
She is up as soon as the lark, her face is bright, her voice dear 
and kind. But she strives not for the praise of men, but for 
the praise of God, and she asks each day that her Father which 
seeth the thoughts of the heart may purify her from evil, and 
help her to do right, for she knows the place in her Bible 
where it is written, " Without Me ye can do nothing." 
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Vf/-^ beseech thee, Almighty God, look upon the hearty desires 
of Thy humble servants, and stretch forth the right hand 
of Thy Majesty, to be our defence against all our enemies ; 
through y^esus Christ our Lord, Amen, 




% Jabic of i\t ^\isi^ 

|HE tide was going out. How wonderful that the great 
sea, so wide, so strong, so deep, should be controlled 
as easily and entirely as a woman could control a tub 
of water I The waves come rolling in, and just reach the 
margin where they are bidden to stop : wreaths of sea-weed, 
broken bits of wood, delicate shells are borne up to that spot. 
Then the sea may come no further; the order is that it shall 
retreat again; so now each wave is more modest than its 
brother ; step by step, inch by inch, the strand is left dry, and 
the water murmurs far off down the shore until the hour comes 
when it is bidden to flow again. 

Wonderful ! Aye, but that sea, great as it is, " lies in the 
hollow of God's hand" It obeys God's voice, the voice that 
created it from nothing ! 

The tide was going out. Slowly and peacefully it retreated 
from -the firm white sands; throbbingly and noisily it ebbed 
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from the brown rocks where the sea-weed grew. These rocks 
ran out far into the water and caught the first beat of the 
waves. Curious creatures lived upon them, amongst the tufts 
and fronds of seaweed. 

There were the Urchins — funny fellows these ; some as big 
as the largest apples you ever saw, and some as tiny as buttons. 
They were something the shape of buttons, too, with a round 
shell all over them covered thickly with sharp spines. 

There were the Anemones, pink, crimson, and drab, with 
fleshy bodies, and a coronet of feelers which looked like a 
daisy-shaped flower upon their heads. 

And there were Periwinkles, and Limpets ; and quarrelsome 
Hermit-crabs who were fond of robbing other folks of their 
houses and living there themselves : and a host of smaller 
things, which dwelt in shells among the wrack. 

The tide had sunk very low, and in the hollow of the highest 
part of the rocks it left behind it a pool of clear still water. 
The pool was fringed with seaweeds, and bright with exquisite 
colours — sea-stains of yellow, dark red, and velvet-green. Now 
that it was cut off" by the ebb the water there lay so still that 
you might almost fancy a strip of the sky had fallen down, 
flaked with fleecy clouds, among the rocks. 

" Oh how pleasant it is to live ! " exclaimed a tiny red 
Anemone, shaking its thread-like arms. This creature was 
very young, having been bom since the tide had flowed in that 
very morning ! 

" You think so, do you ? " said a Prawn, swimming lazily past 
with the most graceful motion in the world; "ah, wait till 
there is a storm, and see if you find that so pleasant." 

The sun warmed the shallow pool through and through, and 
a Hermit-crab growled as he crept away into the shade of a 
crevice. 

" How anything can like to be boiled alive puzzles me ! " he 
muttered. 

H 
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The little Anemone felt humbled for a moment Life could 
not be so delightful as he had fancied if such wise creatures as 
the Prawn and the Crab could find fault 

A Starfish clung to a pebble at the bottom of the pool; he 
was pushing out his feelers one after another, his delicate 
suckers were quivering in the light : he looked happy enough 
the Anemone thought "Sir, is a storm very bad?" the 
Anemone said 

But the Starfish was busy fishing for food, and didn't choose 
to take the trouble to answer. It was a voice from above 
which said softly, " Storms are bad, sometimes, but they do 
good for all that ; and they don't happen often, you know." 

The speaker was an old Limpet : his shell was covered with 
knots and knobs which proved his age and his respectability — 
for only Limpets of a certain standing have such adornments ! 

" Tell me about them," the Anemone said respectfully, " I 
am young, and don't know much yet" 

" Ah," replied the Limpet, " the young ones know more than 
the old ones in these days — ^but if you really want to be told 
about the storms I'll do the best I can for you ; though five 
minutes' experience would enlighten you more than a month 
of talking. The storm is just the opposite of this present 
time : instead of this quiet and peace there is a deafening 
noise : instead of the still water there is the weight and dash 
of gigantic seas : instead of warm sunlight and soft colouring 
there is the howling of freezing winds, the black hues of cloud 
and night Ah, yes ! the storm is bad sometimes no doubt ! " 

" And what shall we do then ? " 

" I know what / shall do," the Prawn said airily, not giving 
the Limpet time to reply. " I shall just skim away to the deep 
sea, and there, far below the surface, I shall be cosy and calm 
until fair weather comes." 

" Then you will take me with you, please ! " the Anemone 
pleaded. 
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• " You I a likely thing ! How Bxeyou to swim I wonder, a 
red lump like you ! " 

" I shan't go out to sea," the Starfish roused himself to say ; 
" I don't believe in storms : I never got hurt in one yet ; the 
fact is, their danger is much exaggerated" 

" The worst storm that ever blew is more bearable than this 
heat," grumbled the Crab. 

The Anemone hardly knew what to believe. The Limpet 
spoke again. 

" Little one, sooner or later the storm will come, and when 
it does it will be strong enough to dash the life out of you and 
me unless we be prepared I don't know about swimming out 
to sea as the Prawn talks of doing, / couldn't do it, nor you 
either : all I know is that I should have died long ago imless I 
had taken fast hold of this rock. So long have I been here 
that I have worn a hollow just the shape of my shell ; and 
when the waves rise and the winds begin to shriek I cling fast, 
firm, and strong, to my rock, and I am kept safe through all the 
fury of tide and tempest 

" Yes," sneered the Crab, " and now you are half-roasted by 
the sun because you won't leave your precious rock." 

" It is rather warm, I confess," the Limpet replied, "but it is 
only for a little time : the flood will come soon, and the first 
wash of spray will revive me. No, no, nothing short of death 
would induce me to leave my rock." 

The light glittered through the transparent body of the 
Prawn, and the Anemone heard him laugh as he moved away. 
" I'd rather die than be chained there," he said 

" What must / do to be kept safe ? " the Anemoile asked. 
" I am so soft and weak I'm sure the storm would soon finish 
me ; I haven't even a shell to guard me." 

" Find a sheltered comer and cling fast," was the advice of 
the Limpet. 

The tide had turned some time ago, and there was a 

H 2 
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lK)oming sound in the distance, and a rustle among the fronds 
of the wrack which hung like a heavy fringe upon the edge of 
the stones. The sea was coming. 

Slowly it came, yet strongly; and it broke in frothy foam 
against the brown rocks, and flowed into the pools, sending 
volumes of sharp cold water over the drooping wrack, and the 
sea-grass blistering in the heat. 

" Ah, ha," laughed the Crab, " here comes the tide ! This 
horrid warm water will get freshened up now ! " 

A great wave washed into their pool as he spoke : the 
Anemone shrank with fear. 

" Is this the storm ? " it cried 

" No, no," said the Prawn, " it is only the sea, the jolly, 
merry, grand old sea ! The storm is twenty thousand times 
worse than this, if you call this bad" 

" Cling fast, and fear not," the Limpet said : so the baby 
Anemone found a corner underneath a ledge which would break 
the full force of the sea, and there it fastened itself, clinging 
with all its might to the firm rocL " I'm safe now," it said 

The tide rose and fell; the summer days grew long, and 
autumn days came near : the Anemone had gained its full size 
now, still in its sheltered comer. Daily it spread forth its 
arms to the sunlight, daily it rejoiced in the good life God had 
planned for it to live, there, in its own pool on the rocks. 

"Come and wander with me," the Prawn said. But the 
Anemone refused " The storm is coming," it replied. 

" Better face the storm which you dread so much than stay 
motionless here," said the Crab sourly. " I wonder you have 
not died weeks ago from sheer dulness." 

" I am quite happy," the Anemone answered, simply. 

One night the sea began to sob ; a fierce light shone from 
behind the cloud-masses which lay dark upon the sky; the 
wind whistled, and the wild birds cried in answer. The storm 
was coming ! 
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All through the hours of that long night the gale blew 
heavily; the waves poured with a noise like thunder upon 
the shore. The distant ships kept away from land, and spread 
their canvas wings to fly to the nearest harbour. The 
sea-gulFs screams could not be heard, for the voice of the 
storm had come ! 

The morning dawned High on the edge of the tide-mark 
the Prawn lay dead — his graceful limbs spread on the wet 
sand, his feelers broken, his beautiful body all dulled and 
stained. When the storm came he had found no power to 
swim deep into the sea. 

In the pool there lay a broken heap. It was the Hermit- 
crab : the waves had beaten him until his shell was shattered, 
and his form crushed and lifeless. 

And as for the Starfish, where it was none knew, but a child 
at play found it days afterwards, a dry and shrivelled thing 
blown off among the sand hills by the shore. It " did not 
believe in storms," it had said, yet a storm had killed it. 

On the smooth brown rock the Limpet still clung, and there 
in the crevice in the clear pool water the Anemone spread its 
flower-like rays. " You told me to cling fast," it whispered, " I 
did so, and I am safe." 
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THE COLLECT. 



riRANT, we beseech Thee, Almighty Goit, that we, who for our 
evil deeds do worthily deserve to be punished, by the comfort 
of Thy grace may mercifully be relieved ; through our Lord 
and Saviour ^esus Christ, Amen, 






|OME Sundays ago, dear children, I read to you the 
story of Asa, the king of Judah, " whose heart was 
perfect ; " who trusted in God to deliver him in the 
day of the invasion of the Ethiopians, and whose trust was 
not in vain. 

To-day I have a different story to relate, a story of sin, of 
sorrow, and of earnest repentance. 

The good king Hezekiah was dead, and his people mourned 
sorely for him. God had blessed him with wisdom and with 
wealth, and the people had loved him well. They buried 
him in the chiefest of the sepulchres of the kings of David's 
line, and they returned to Jerusalem to proclaim his successor — 
the boy Manasseh, who was now to sit on his father's throne, 
and to rule in the palaces of Solomon. 

Manasseh was but twelve years old. 

Think of that, you who listen to his story ; remember his 
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youth, and see how unable he was to do right in his own 
strength, or to do wisely in his own wisdom. His son Josiah 
was younger still when he began to reign — z. child of eight 
years old ; but he, " while he was yet young," sought the God 
of David his father, and God was near to him and blessed him 
all his life through. ^ 

Manasseh did not seek God. He was the king — ^his 
courtiers flattered him, his servants obeyed him, his people 
looked to him to be what Hezekiah had been — he was the 
king ! and his heart was lifted up with pride. He did not 
seek God, for he did not feel the need of heavenly strength, 
nor of heavenly wisdom. 

It is just these proud self-satisfied hearts which Satan finds 
to be the easiest prey. 

The land of Judah had returned to the pure worship of 
Jehovah. Hezekiah had pulled down the altars of the false 
religions, and the Name of the Lord of Hosts was honoured 
again in His glorious temple, as it had been in the early time 
when Solomon had worshipped there. The dark spirit of evil, 
who loves to pollute and destroy, saw this, and resolved that 
Manasseh should be the means of undoing the good and 
re-establishing the evil 

The young king was easily led astray : and he in his turn 
led astray the hearts of his people. 

" He did evil in the sight of the Lord" This record is left 
of him, the saddest which can be left of any man. He built 
again the altars which Hezekiah had broken down, he built 
temples in honour of the false gods, and planted groves where 
the vile worship of Baalim and Molech was practised with all 
its abominable rites. 

Yet one other iniquity remained, and this Manasseh did. 
The Temple which Solomon had built stood upon Mount 
Moriah in all its glory and beauty. The voice of prayer had 
sounded continually within its sacred walls, for amidst all the 
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past backsliding of Israel there had yet been left some faithful 
hearts to magnify there the Name of the Lord Its doors 
of olive wood, its walls of cedar, its flooring overlaid with 
gold, its courts, its pillars, the glory and the mystery of its 
" Holy of Holies " had been held pure since the day when the 
cloud of God's presence had entered there three hundred 
years before. 

Now a carved image, formed of some senseless wood or stone 
was worshipped in the Temple, the house which God had 
deigned to accept as His own for ever ; and the wickedness of 
Manasseh was complete. 

Far to the eastward, on the banks of the river Euphrates, 
stretched the kingdom of Assyria, a great and powerful nation 
which had long desired to join the land of Judah to its own 
possessions. Its king, Sennacherib, had sent an army to 
besiege Jerusalem in the days of Hezekiah ; but the angel of 
the Lord had fought for Judah, and smote the Assyrians with 
death as they slept in their tents around the city. Now 
Sennacherib's son, Esar-haddon, resolved to try if he could 
succeed where his father had failed Perhaps he had heard 
that Manasseh did not reverence the great and terrible God 
who had proved such a scourge to Assyria. 

Again the armies of the eastern king encamped on the hill- 
sides of Judah : and this time the face of God was turned 
away : no angel with resistless sword came to the aid of the 
people who had chosen Molech instead of Jehovah, who had 
worshipped an idol in the Temple of the God of Hosts. 

The captain of the Assyrians took Manasseh prisoner, bound 
him with fetters, and bore him away from the land he had 
defiled, across the wild deserts, to Babylon, the great city which 
was hereafter to be filled with Jewish sighs, and watered with 
Jewish tears. 

In his captivity Manasseh remembered the God whom he 
had outraged and forsaken. The punishment of his evil deeds 
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had overtaken him ; and in his inmost soul the wretched king 
felt he worthily deserved the affliction which had befallen 
him. 

Far from his country, and the throne of his fathers; his 
regal state departed, iron chains galling his wrists, become the 
scorn and triumph of his enemies — surely this was enough to 
humble the proud heart, and to break the rebellious will. 

" In his affliction he besought the Lord his God, and humbled 
himself greatly." 

Truly our God is merciful ! Even Manasseh did not pray 
in vain. Although his sins were so deep and dark, although 
he had provoked the Lord by the "much evil" he had wrought, 
yet God heard his prayer from the solitary prison in Babylon. 
He saw his repentance. He forgave him his guilt, and brought 
him again to Jerusalem, to his home, and to his kingdom. 

Now was the time for the exile to prove his sincerity : and 
he did prove it. The strange gods were flung down, and that 
idol he had reared in the Temple was cast out of the city. He 
repaired the Altar of the Lord, and commanded the priests to 
offer their peace-offerings and thank-offerings for him and for 
his people. 

He had sinned, and the punishment of sin had overtaken 
him. Now he was at peace with God, and he humbly thanked 
the Lord for the affliction which had taught him that "the 
Lord He was God." 

The rest of the acts of Manasseh, all his sins, and his 
trespass, before he was humbled, the words of his prayer to the 
God he had forgotten, and how he ruled the land after his 
ransom from his captivity — all this was written in a book which 
is lost to us now. " Among the sayings of the seers " it was 
written, and these sayings have perished in the lapse of the 
long years which have passed since that ancient time. 

But enough remains to us to trace the story of Manasseh 
and to learn its fullest teachings. 
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We, like Manasseh, have gone astray and worshipped false 
gods. 

It is true, dear children ! Which heart here can say that the 
love of God is the strongest love within it ? Which child here 
cannot count up many things which are dearer to him than the 
dear Lord Jesus is? Some worship a false god called "self;" 
some follow a god called "pleasure;" some are children of 
" greed," " pride," and many other ugly names, names as ugly 
as those of "Baalim" and "Molech," the gods which drew 
away the hearts of the people of Judah. 

Let us repent of our sins ! We are worthy only of punish- 
ment ; but the God of Heaven is very merciful, and He who 
hearkened to Manasseh will hearken to us ; and give to us the 
" comfort of His grace." 

The Jewish king was relieved from the bondage of his false 
gods, and the bodily bondage of his sad captivity in Babylon. 
Let us ask to be delivered from the bondage of our sins, that 
when the time of our sojourn on earth is past we may enter 
that eternal kingdom which Christ has promised us, and dwell 
in a Home brighter and fairer than that Jerusalem where 
Manasseh knelt to thank the God who had pardoned him all 
his sin. 
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THE COLLECT. 



LT/jE deseech Thee, Almighty God, mercifully to look upon Thy 
people ; that by Thy great goodness they may be governed and 
preserved evermore, both in body and soul ; through Jesus 
Christ our Lord, Amen. 




(Sfl^, flttil ling* 

|EPEAT the Collect for to-day, dear children. 

Such a short Collect it is, with nothing very new or 
striking in it, some of you may think. Hundreds of 
people have said this prayer on the fifth Sunday in Lent, and 
thought that it concerned them very little. Perhaps some of 
you have said it carelessly, heeding but slightly the meaning of 
the words. 

It is a prayer to God, the Almighty One, that He would look 
with mercy on His people, and be their governor and preserver 
now and for ever, for Christ's sake. 

Who are His people ? 

Those who have given their hearts to God ; those who love 
the Lord Jesus ; those who long to bear the fruits of the Spirit, 
who feel that sin is hateful, and desire to be made pure in the 
blood of Christ. 

These are the " people and sheep of His pasture " who ask 
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earnestly for the presence of their King. Which of you, dear 
children, can feel you are among " them that are His ? " 

Suppose we could see for an hour or two as the angels see ; 
suppose we could look down on the earth and discover who 
are really the good soldiers of the Great King. We should 
see a wonderful sight Masses of human beings, souls for 
whom Christ died, busy over the cares of this life, following 
their pleasure, their profit, their false religions, either not 
knowing or not caring that death is coming, and they are not 
saved 

And we should see the people of God sinning often, 
wandering often, very weak, very faulty, but still lifting up their 
hands in prayer to their King, their Saviour, their Comforter. 
Some among these " people " we should see are children, such 
as you. Perhaps a poor little ragged child in a dismal back 
court in some large city, a child whose parents have never 
taught it a good word, nor showed an example except of sin 
and guilt \ perhaps this little one has heard of the dear Lord 
who loved the children, and who has promised to carry His 
lambs in His arms ; perhaps in all the misery of the dismal 
court that childish heart thinks of the Heavenly Land, and prays 
that for the dear Lord's sake it may enter there. 

We should see old men and women, who have lived out the 
days of their strength, and who are now tottering towards the 
grave; they have been great sinners, but they have asked 
Christ to cleanse them in His precious blood, and they believe 
that " none who trust in Him. shall be desolate." 

We should see strong men, who know that their days are but 
like the grass of the field, and who acknowledge that it is in 
God alone they live and move; and they wish to serve Him 
with the life that He has given. 

We should see weak men made strong in the Lord, and in 
the power of His might. We should see ignorant ones taught 
by a higher wisdom than any earthly book learning. We should 
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see wicked desperate men who have resolved to throw them- 
selves at the foot of God's throne, and seek the mercy that 
their fellow men have refused. 

We should see gentle noble hearts who have come close to 
God in daily prayer ; who have sought His face earnestly \ who 
long to do His will. 

We should see black men, and red men, Chinese, Indians, 
fur-clad Esquimeaux, men from the east, and the west, who 
have heard of, and believed in, the God who loves peace rather 
than war \ whose Law is truth, and not lies \ who delights not 
in blood and riot, but in purity and love. 

Such as these are " the people of God." 

In one of these two companies you and I must be ; either 
we are following Satan, and doing Satan's work, or we are 
" children of light," following Jesus, and striving to do His will. 

The people of God have a wondrous King. "With God 
is terrible majesty." [Job xxxvii, 22.] He is "glorious in 
holiness." He is " from everlasting to everlasting." He is so 
mighty that from Him all strength comes — so high and 
glorious that no man could look upon His face and live. 

And yet this greatness and power fill His people with joy, not 
with fear ; if such a King be on their side how can they fear ? 

They kneel and ask Him to rule them evermore; to keep 
their bodies from harm, and from temptation, to guard their 
souls from doubt and sin. They are the servants of a holy 
God, they long to be holy also. They are the children of the 
everlasting Kingdom, what need have they to grasp after the 
perishing possessions of this life ? 

Not of themselves can they stand upright ; not of themselves 
can they keep within the fold of the Good Shepherd. Day by 
day they must ask their King to guard them and help them, to 
govern and preserve them, and to keep them as His own for 
ever. And such prayers are heard in Heaven for the Saviour's 
sake. 
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" It is hard to be good ! " some may say. 

Certainly it is hard. Does the sentinel who has fought 
(igainst the enemy for many a weaiy hour think it an easy thing 
to be a soldier ? Does the traveller who has come from far, 
step by step along the way, think it an easy thing to traverse 
that lengthy road ? 

But that sentinel is the most spent who has used false 
weapons, and neglected to look to his armour. By the side of 
each soldier the King stands, strong and able to save to the 
uttermost ; when the enemy comes in like a flood the Lord will 
lift up a standard against him. If we are in a post where the 
battle of temptation rages sore around us, yet in the King's 
strength we shall be more than conquerors. 

And the traveller who is weaiy because of the long and 
difficult road, what of him ? He has followed a Master who has 
trodden the path Himself; Jesus knows what life is; He bore 
our griefs and carried our sorrows. The sin and shame of 
earth broke His sacred heart, and how could any poor weak 
man bear such a load. Dear children, you are young — ^yet 
even your short lives have built up such a weight of sin that 
you cannot stagger along the road to Heaven beneath its burden. 
Let Jesus take it from you, now. And when the way is too 
rough to tread, ask Jesus to bear you in His arms. 

Will it be hard then ? 

Will it be hard to serve a King whose service is perfect 
freedom ? Will it be hard to fight when God is near to aid ? 
Will it be hard to walk when a hand leads us step by step, a 
hand which was once wounded that we might be unharmed? 

O God our king, mercifully look upon us each, that we may 
be among the company of Thy people, that we may be 
governed and preserved evermore, both in body and soul, 
through Jesus Christ our Lord. 
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THE COLLECT. 

A LMIGHTY and everlasting God, wlio, of Thy tender love 
towards mankind^ has sent Thy Son, our Saviour Jesus 
Christ to take upon Him our flesh, and to suffer death upon 
the cross, that all mankind should follow the example of His 
great humility ; Mercifully grant, that we may both follow 
the example of His patience, and also be made partakers of 
His resurrection; through the same y^esus Christ our 
Lord, Amen, 




^\\ ''^Ussiid faint/' 

E'LL be easy now, Grace darlin', till I be back ? " 

Tell me, mother, where it is you're going," and 
the speaker, a girl of about fourteen, whose childish 
face made her appear yet younger, stretched out her hands 
imploringly. There was something strange in the gesture ; 
those poor hands were more to the girl than hands are to most 
people — Grace Delany was blind. 

" I'm only going to Killamore ; 111 be back afore dark," the 
mother said; but an unusual tone in her voice made Grace 
sigh uneasily. 
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" Well then, since you're hiding something from me, I must 
fain be content ; its easy work to deceive me now." 

" Gracie, Gracie, ahaska,* don't speak that way ! Is there a 
being in the wide far world I love like I love ye ? There's 
your sup of milk all ready, and the potatoes are roasting 
lovely in the ashes. Ye can find them handy with the tongs, 
Gracie ? and rake them out when they're done ? " 

" Yes, mother, I can find them." 

" An' ye'll be happy, Gracie, and not be thinking long." t 

The girl murmured something evasive. Poor child! her 
blindness was a new thing to her, a strange and terrible thing ; 
it had followed a fever which had nearly cost her her life. 
Her mother had buried two of her children, and Grace, the 
only surviving one, recovered, but recovered to be utterly 
blind. How could she be " happy " alone in the dark ? weak, 
helpless, with that awful blackness pressing against her sightless 
eyes ! 

The mother lingered a minute, placing fresh turf against the 
peat fire, folding a scanty garment of her own across Grace's 
shoulders, to guard her from the draught. Then, assuring her 
once more that she should not be long, she went out, and 
closed the door behind her. 

Mary Delany was the wife of a pilot on the wild western 
shores of Ireland. She had had a sort of rude plenty during 
her husband's life, for Frank Delany had a " tidy farm " to 
depend on, besides the five-pound notes which he received for 
steering safely into harbour the few vessels which found it 
worth their while to venture between the rocks of Targan 
Head. But two winters ago Frank Delan/s boat was washed 
up, broken and empty, on the strip of shore beneath his home, 
and Mary knew she was a widow. 

Her grief had been of that violent kind which wears itself 
out by reason of its own strength. She wept and moaned in 

* " Ahaska" — dearest. + ** Thinking long " — feeling lonely. 
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an abandonment of sorrow, until she could weep no more. 
The spring time came, and there was the crop to plAnt in the 
fields, and Mary roused herself to handle the spade, and sow 
the barley upon the mould which had been trenched and dug 
since last autumn. It is no unusual thing for women to work 
like men on the tiny farms in the West, and Mary Delany 
hardly thought it a hardship, although her tears fell fast as she 
remembered the dead husband whose strong hand would never 
delve upon that land again. Her brother assisted her with 
some of the heaviest labour, and she hired a lad to be a sort 
of farm servant ; ahd although her neighbours pitied her for 
her widowhood, they all agreed that Mary Delany was doing 
well. 

Then the fever came, and her two bright-eyed boys sickened 
of it, and in spite of the mother's tireless nursing, in spite of 
her agony, and the long Latin prayers the priest had prayed 
for them, they laid their bonnie heads down in death. 

Then Grace was taken ill, and Mary thought it must be God's 
will to strip her desolate upon the earth. But Grace was 
spared — ^although her sight was gone. 

The days were very bitter now to the widow and her sole 
remaining child It was almost more than Mary could bear to 
watch the mute pain in those sightless eyeballs, which turned 
restlessly from side to side, seeking the light which should 
never enter them more. It was bitter for Grace, too, bitter to 
sit there in helpless idleness — ^bitter to know that the sweet 
sunbeams were smiling on the sea — that the moor-flowers were 
peeping from the turf — ^that the wind was tossing the great 
fern leaves to and fro, but that she should never again look 
upon sea or land, that for her there must be darkness for ever- 
more. 

Mary Delany heard a bit of news one day, news which she 
dared not tell her child for fear that she should build false hopes 
upon it. 

I 
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Sir Alexander DarreU lived at the great house near the town of 
Killamore ; he had lately returned with his family from a long 
sojourn abroad, and it got whispered through the place that 
amongst the curiosities he had brought home there was a 
sacred thing, a Palm-leaf blessed by His Holiness the Pope. 
My Lady's maid had seen it herself the day it was purchased 
in Rome, and she it was who told the good fc^ks of Killamore 
of its existence in a cabinet at the great house. 

Mary Delany felt the blood rush back to her heart with a 
sudden throb of joy, when she heard of this " Blessed Palm." 
'' Sure, then, that will cure my darling, if aught on earth can 
cure," she said to herself. 

She would not wait a day, she would go that very hour to 
Killamore and beg for a loan of. the sacred leaf which might 
perhaps give sight again to Grace. What did it matter that 
many miles stretched between her cottage and the Darrell's 
stately home? What did she care if the proud English servants 
laughed at her, or if the master himself were offended at the 
liberty she took ? She would make her way to Sir Alexander 
himself, and beg and beg on her bended knees, " and it will be 
a harder heart nor that of the Lord of Killamore that will 
refuse me this day," she murmured to herself. 

She made Grace as comfortable as she could before she left 
her, and asked a neighbour to look in now and then to keep 
the child from being lonely, and then she started on her way, 
full of a hope she had not felt for months. 

The Roman Catholic peasantry of this distant comer of 
Ireland are very ignorant ; they know but little of their own 
religion, dark and degraded as that is. Their priests are few, 
and do not try to teach the people ; they find them more 
submissive in their ignorance ! 

But Mary Delany knew about the Pope of Rome. She 
believed him to be the representative of God on earth ; she 
had heard of the miracles which had been wrought by him, 
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and by the blessed saints which were dead and gone ; and she 
thought that so holy a relic as a Palm-branch his Holiness had 
touched, might bring heaven's aid to her suffering Gracie. 

It was almost dusk when she reached Killamore. Lady 
Darrell was reading in her own sitting-room; two children, 
pretty, fair-haired babies of three and five years old, were play- 
ing with a kitten on the floor at her side. She looked up as a 
footman entered. 

" A woman, my lady, has called to see Sir Alexander. As 
he is from home she entreats to see your ladyship. She wont 
give her message, but she seems in great distress, and she looks 
quite decent and respectable." 

Lady Darrell sighed. She feared to hear some tale of un- 
paid rent, of oppression which she could not relieve ; but she 
longed to help her husband's tenantry^ and to remove as far as 
she could the evils of that " Landlord-ism " of which the Irish 
complain so bitterly. 

" Show her up," she said. 

Two or three minutes afterwards Mary Delany stood 
curtseying at the door. 

"What can I do for you?" asked Lady Darrell kindly. 

" I hardly know how to be asking your ladyship," poor Mary 
said, nervously twisting the fringe of her shawl round her 
fingers as she spoke. " But, O my lady, its in sore strait I 
am ! " Then the thought of her blind child sitting sadly in 
her cottage beyond the hills, gave her courage and eloquence, 
and she rapidly told her tale. 

" An' ye'll lend me the blessed Branch, my lady, ye'U lend it 
to me for the love of Heaven !" she said, as she finished the story. 

" But, Mrs. Delany, it could do your poor daughter no good. 
Indeed it could not I We brought it from Rome merely as a 
curiosity ; I had no idea anyone knew we possessed it." 

But Maiy only clasped her hands and repeated, " 111 take 
tenderest care of it, I will ! ye'll lend it to me, my lady ? " 

I 2 
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" As far as concerns the Palm itself, you are welcome to it ; 
here it is," said the Baronefs wife, opening a cabinet which 
stood near, and taking from one of the drawers a long straw- 
coloured, twisted, plume-like object, which was in fact the 
dried leaf which Mary coveted so sorely. 

" But, Mrs. Delany, a doctor would do your child far more 
good than this withered bit of a tree." 

" Ah, its breaking my heart over doctors IVe been, my lady. 
They couldn't save my brave boys from dying ; they couldn't 
save the light of her eyes to my Gracie. No, no, its only 
Heaven now that can bring comfort and help to my sorrowful 
home." 

The words of the woman, spoken as they were with all the 
fervour and poetry of her Irish nature, touched Lady Darrell's 
heart. 

" Take the Palm," she said, " and may God send you the 
comfort and help you need." 

Mary threw herself on her knees in an ecstacy of gratitude. 
Her shawl fell back from her shining black hair, and her eyes 
were full of tears. Broken words of blessing fell from her 
lips \ she pointed to the children, who, heedless of anything 
but their kitten, still played on the floor. 

"May your mother's heart never know the black trouble 
mine has tasted," she said ; and then she rose to her feet, and 
clasping the precious Palm to her breast, hurried from the 
room. 

Lady Darrell felt uneasy. She feared she had done wrong, 
and encouraged superstition by granting the poor creature's 
request. " But how could I refuse her ? " she said to herself. 

The long hilly road wound for miles along the sea, crossed 
bleak mountain sides, passed roaring streams, and huge masses 
of rock, bare and grey in the faint starlight. But Mary 
Delany did not think of the length or loneliness of the road. 
She wrapped her shawl more tightly around her and hastened 
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oiL The last hill was climbed, and she could see the twinkle 
of the firelight through her own cabin door. 

" Gracie, Gracie, avaumeetiy mabouchal* were ye lonely with- 
out me ? " she cried, kissing her daughter, her hands shaking, 
and her voice trembling with emotion as she spoke. "See 

what I've brought ye Ah, saints save us I ye cannot see ! 

but, Gracie, here's a holy thing I brought for ye to bind upon 
your eyes — z. Palm blessed by the Holy Pope himself, sure 
that will be the touch of power, it will ! I got it from Killamore, 
and as I was saying och ! I clean forget what I was say- 
ing ! but now, my darling, please God you'll see once more." 

When Sir Alexander returned that night, his wife told him of 
the visit she had received, and how the poor woman had gone 
away with the Palm-leaf, believing that she had obtained her 
child's restoration to sight. " I fear I may have done wrong 
to give it to her," Lady Darrell said, " but it was impossible to 
refuse her." 

Sir Alexander looked very grave. 

" i think you did do wrongly," he replied. " I have heard of 
this superstition about ' Palms ' before. All the people around 
here take bunches of twigs to mass on Palm Sunday, and lay 
them before the altar ; the priest blesses them, and sprinkles 
them with * holy water ; ' and then the poor deluded creatures 
carefully carry them home : some they hide in the roof of their 
house to keep away sickness ; some they bury in their fields to 
make the land fruitful; I have even heard that they stitch 
these twigs into the clothing of their children, to act as 
charms against evil. Mary Delany has done this often, no 
doubt, and she thought a real Palm, brought from Rome, and 
blessed by the Pope, would be twenty times as powerful as 
her bits, of willow rod, gathered on the hills. Poor thing ! " 
" Poor thing ! " echoed Lady Darrell. " I'm sorry I gave 

* " Avoumeen, mabouchal" — Irish terms of endearment. ' 
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her the Palm ; I will drive over to-moirow, and try to explain 
to her how vain it is to place trust and hope in such a senseless 
thing." 

Early the next day the KiUamore carriage passed along the 
road towards Targan Head, and the footman asked the way to 
" Mrs. Delany's cottage." 

"Is it Mary M'Bride ye're wanting?" said the person he 
asked, giving the woman her maiden name, according to the 
usual custom. " Then there ye are, that house just forenenst 
ye." 

Mary came forward in great consternation. Had the lady 
come already to redaim her precious prize ? 

Lady Darrell entered the cottage, and spoke kindly to 
Grace, and then she said, " I came to say to you, Mrs. Delany^ 
how sorry I am that I let you leave me last night without 
telling you more strongly how useless it is to think the dead leaf 
I gave you can do this poor child any good. Shall I tell you 
why you value the Palms, and leave you to judge for yourself?" 

" If you please, my lady." Mary felt rather awestruck by her 
unexpected visitor ; she polished a chair with her apron, and 
asked her to to sit down. 

" Eighteen hundred years ago," the lady said, " the Lord 
Jesus Christ left His home in Heaven, and was bom upon this 
earth as a baby. Men were wicked, and could not make them- 
selves 'fit for Heaven if they tried ever so hard; and the 
merciful God was grieved that they should perish in their sins, 
so He sent His Son to show them the way to God, and to 
cleanse them from their evil ways. The Saviour came; but 
most of the people who then lived on earth would not believe 
that He could indeed be the Son of God. Instead of welcom- 
ing Him, and thanking Him, they treated Him with scorn and 
contempt, and went about trying to kill Him. Only the poor 
people loved Him for His holy words, and for His loving acts 
to all who were sick and in sorrow. The poor people came to 
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Him in crowds, and He gave strength to the weak, hearing to 
the deaf, health to the sick, and sight to the blind." 

" If only He were here now I " murmured Mary below her 
breath, while Grace turned her sightless eyes towards the lady's 
voice. 

" If He were we should not ask His help in vain, for He 
went about doing good, and telling everywhere that He would 
give not only earthly health, but everlasting life to all who 
would believe on His name. It was no wonder that those who 
looked on His face, and heard His words, loved Him. But 
the rulers and the great men were full of anger, and resolved 
that He should die. He was willing to die — if He had not 
been they could not have touched a hair of His head ! But 
He knew it was necessary that He should give His life as a 
ransom for the souls of His people. He came to the city of 
Jerusalem, where He knew that He should be put to a cruel 
death. He rode upon a colt, and hundreds of people came to 
look upon Him as He passed. The rulers and the great men 
stood apart, but the people welcomed Him as their Saviour and 
King. . They blessed Him, and cried * Hosannah ! ' and they 
strewed His path with green leaves, as though He were an 
earthly conqueror and king. 

"The trees which grow commonly about Jerusalem are 
Palms, and it was the leaves of Palms that the people threw at 
His feet, and waved in the air as a sign of their joy. Mrs. 
Delany, it was in remembrance of that day, so many years ago, • 
that the Palm leaf was gathered and prized at the season which 
we keep as memoiy of our Saviour's death. The day which 
is called " Palm Sunday " is just before Good Friday." 
• "True for ye, my lady, and is that the meaning of the 
Palms ? " 

"Just tell us the end," said Grace, in a low tone. The story 
of the Son of David was strange to her ears. 

" The end came very soon : the Lord entered the city which 
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looked so fair and beautiful, but which was full of rage and 
wickedness. He gathered His few disciples, His friends and 
followers around Him, and He told them that the time had 
come for Him to leave them ; His work on earth was done, and 
now He was about to die the shameful death of the cross that 
His blood might flow to cleanse the sin of the World. He told 
them that He should go to His Father where He would pray 
for them, and wait for them, and prepare a home for them in a 
country where there would be no more malice and evil, and no 
more parting and death. Then the rulers who hated Him sent 
soldiers to take Him ; and they bound His gentle hands with 
cords, they smote His flesh with thongs, they laughed at Him 
and mocked Him ; and as the people had called Him a King, 
they said He should wear a* crown. So they plaited one of 
thorns, and put it on his head. And then they killed Him — 
they crucified the Lord of Glory ; He whose every word was 
goodness, and every thought was love." 

Lady Darrell paused. The tale she was telling was one of 
such divine grandeur, such unearthly power, that she felt her 
poor language could not tell it as it should be told. " It is all 
written in a Book," she said, " perhaps you would like me to 
read it to you ? " 

She drew her Bible from her handbag, and read again the 
story of the rejoicing people, and of the Palm-leaves strewn in 
the way of Him who rode to His death. 

" I never heard the like before," Mary said, very low, " yet 
sure I know about the Lord Jesus and the cross ; " and she 
pointed to a rude crucifix, which was nailed against the wall 
above her bed. 

" I have told you this to show you that the Palm is only just 
a remembrance of the Saviour, dear Mrs. Delany, ask Jesus to 
help you now, but don't think that the branch which you carried 
home yesterday can do you or your child one atom of good." 

"And what, my lady, do ye allow for the Pope's blessing?" 
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"If the Pope were here and prayed God to help your 
daughter, his blessing, if it were in earnest, would do good, but 
I think his blessing on a dead leaf is no use at all. And I also 
believe that God will listen to the Lord Jesus far sooner than 
He would listen to the Pope, and Jesus will speak to God for 
you, if you ask Him." 

Long after Lady DarrelFs carriage had returned to Killamore 
Mary Delany and her daughter sat talking of what they had 
heard. 

" Jesus will speak to God for us, if we ask Him, mother ; 
do ask Him now," Grace said. 

" O, child, what can / say fit to be heard in heaven ? if the 
saints — *^ 

" The lady didn't say aught about the saints, mother." 

" You speak, then, darling : sure IVe five-and-twenty years 
of sins on my head beyond what you have." 

So Grace knelt, and lifting her sightless eyes, she said, " O 
Lord Jesus, ask God to have mercy on us. Ask Him to give 
me the power of my eyes again. On earth You comforted the 
sorrowful, and healed the blind : have You any pity left now 
for a widow woman and her child ? " 

And Mary said, " Amen." 

That prayer was heard : untaught as its words were they came 
straight from hearts who knew that the Lord who had listened 
to the Hosannas of the poor, would never shut His ears to 
their cry. 

Grace Delany is blind still ; blind at least with her bodily 
eyes, but she can see better and fairer things than the sunshine, 
the sea, and the blossoms on the gorse. She is not bitter and 
sad now. She sits knitting by the fire, and as she knits she 
sings. Lady Darrell has taught her her songs ; her favourite 
one has the refrain " Hosannah ! Hosannah to the Son of 
David !" Sometimes she leans on her mother's arm and saunters 
along the shore, talking of the day which is coming when they 
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two will enter the place where Jesus is, and look upon His face 
with joy. 

^' Mother, it is good for me that I lost my sight And the 
poor Palm brought a blessing after all Had it not been for 
my blindness you would never have gone to Killamore, and 
my lady would never have visited us constant as she has done, 
and we might never have known about Jesus." 

" It's little we know now," the mother replied, " but poor and 
ignorant as we be, the dear Lord loves us and will teach us all 
His own self by and by." 

" And then I shall see Him," murmiued the blind girl softly. 
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r^HRIST our passover is sacrificed for us : therefore let us keep 
the feast; not with the old leaven of malice and wickedness ; 
but with the unleavened bread of sincerity and truth, 

CHRIST, being raised from the dead, dieth no more ; 
death hath no more dominion over Hinu For in that He 
died, He died unto sin once; but in that He liveth, Heliveth 
unto God, Likewise reckon ye also yourselves to be decui 
indeed unto sin; but alive unto God, through /esus Christ 
our Lord, 

CHRIST is risen from the dead, and become the first- 
fruits of them that slept. For since by man came death, by 
man came also the resurrection of the dead. For as in 
Adam all die, even so in Christ shall all be made alive, 

GLOR Y be to the Father, and to the Son, and to the 
Holy Ghost, As it was in the beginning, is now, and ever 
shall be; world without end. Amen, 



JpnaHin ^pg's (Sast^r. 

jVERYBODY in London knows Christ's Hospital, and 
the quaint dress of the "Blue-coat School" boys. 
But as all people do not live in London it will be well 
to explain that Christ's Hospital is the name of a large school, 
founded by King Edward VI, at the request of the good 
Bishop Ridley. 
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The towers of the old school stand in the very heart of 
London ; they are little changed, although the great city around 
them is altered so much that if King Edward could ride along 
its streets to-day he would not know his own capital again. 
The dress of the English people is altered too. We have no 
knights in steel armour and gay plumes, nor burgesses in their 
robes of sombre hue parading the streets; but the Christ's 
Hospital boys still wear the long-skirted coats, the leathern 
girdle, and the canary-coloured hose that they wore when first 
their school was built, and the good Bishop preached to them, 
bidding them " stand fast to the death." 

In one of the darkest comers of the cloisters crouched a 
very little boy ; his face was pale, and there was a frightened 
look in his eyes. He had not been there long, and the bustle 
and noise around him made him shrink away, and try to find 
some peaceful spot where he could remember his home, his 
father and mother, and the brothers and sisters who had loved 
him in the days which seemed now so far away. 

Hallo, Martin Wray, come along ! it's Easter Monday you know. 

Yes, he knew that it was Easter Monday, but why that was 
to make sucH a disturbance in the orderly school he could- 
not tell. However, he followed the boy who had called him, 
without asking any questions. 

All the scholars, some eight hundred of them, were swarming 
about the quadrangle; arid on the breast of each boy was 
pinned a bit of ribbon, bearing in gold letters the words 
" Christ is risen,^^ A similar one was given to Martin, and he 
fell into his place in the ranks. The masters appeared ; the 
boys were set in order, the word of command was given, and 
the long file marched out of the gates, along Cheapside, to the 
Exchange. There they halted, and Martin ventured to ask 
where they were going. 

" It is Easter Monday you know, we're going to the Mansion 
House," was the reply. 
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" To the Mansion House ! what for?" 

" Hush, look there," said the boy he asked, whose name was 
Bond. 

An official in grand dress advanced towards the army of 
boys, and in a loud voice invited them to visit the Lord Mayor, 
who was awaiting their arrival "It is the City Marshal," 
whispered Bond to Martin. 

The procession started again, and entered the Mansion 
House; there, in the Egyptian Hall sat the Lord Mayor of 
London, mally. ladies beside him, and before him a long table 
with footmen standing by, and on the table were little heaps of 
silver, and a whole regiment of wine glasses. 

As the boys entered the Hall a bim was handed to them ; 
one by one they approached the table, and the Lord Mayor 
spoke kindly to each, bidding every boy take a glass of wine ; 
giving half-a-crown to the monitors, and a shilling to every one 
of the others. About sixty of the elder scholars had golden 
sovereigns. 

It took some time for the whole number to pass through the 
Hall, but the ceremony was over at last, and the Christ's 
Hospital boys marched back again, to enjoy the rest of their 
holiday as they might. 

It is a very old custom in that old school, and to many of 
the l^ds this yearly " visit to the Lord Mayor " was looked upon 
quite as a matter of course; but it astonished Martin Wray 
very much indeed. 

Back again in his dreamy comer of the cloisters the whole 
thing appeared to him almost like a dream. The grand Hall, 
the stately footmen, the bright dresses of the ladies, the 
gilding, and glitter, and show, was all so new to him. Had he 
been dreaming ? No : there in his pocket was his shilling, a 
shilling new from the mint ; and still pinned to his breast was 
the ribbon badge with its motto, " Christ is risen." 

He unpinned it and held it in his hand. He had often 
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heard that Jesus Christ had been on earth as a man, that He 
had suffered under Pontius Pilate ; that He had been crucified, 
died, and been buried, that on the third day He had risen again 
from the dead, and was now in heaven at the right hand of 
God. All this Martin Wray had repeated dozens of times 
when he said the Creed, but somehow he had never thought 
much of what it might mean. 

" Christ is risen." The golden words shone back in his face ; 
he found himself repeating them softly as he gazed. A shadow 
^ling upon him made him look up. One of the masters was 
standing beside him. 

Martin rose, and was about to thrust his badge into his 
pocket. The master stopped him. 

"Sit down, Wray," he said kindly, " and let me look at your 
ribbon. How is it you are not playing with the others ? " 

" Please sir, I rather sit here." 

" Doing nothing ! But perhaps you were thinking? 

" Yes, sir." 

"About home? No, don't get red; I too have been a 
"blue," and I know what it is to sit in these cloisters and 
think about home." 

Martin Wray glanced up in the master's face. It was a very 
kind face, but paler than Martin's own ; and a hollow cough 
made itself heard every now and then. 

" So this is your badge," he went on after a pause. " Wray, 
why were you thinking of your home just now?" 

" I— I don't know, sir." 

" Then I will tell you ; it is because your friends are there, 
the people on earth whom you love the most ; therefore your 
heart always turns there, and rests there, and longs to be 
present there. Is it not so ? " 

"Yes, sir," replied Martin, thinking how strange it was that 
one of the masters should talk so to him. 

" Well, Wray, I guessed you were thinking about your home, 
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because I so very oflen do the same thing. I have no place 
on earth to be fond of, and no one excepting one dear old 
aunt to love ; yet when I am sitting alone, as you were doing 
just now, I think about the Home in Heaven where my dear 
ones are. This ribbon of yours reminds me that the dearest 
One of all is there too." 

Martin looked up inquiringly. 

"* Christ is risen,"^ said the master. "That is He is no 
longer on earth where He lived for me ; no longer in the dark 
grave where they laid His body, -killed for me ; but He is risen. 
He is on high, and there He loves me still, and there I shall 
go to worship Him some day. Wray, can you think, too, 
about your Heavenly home? Do you love to remember that 
Jesus is there ? " 

The bo/s face grew very sad, "I'm afraid I don't love 
Jesus," he said. 

"But Jesus loves you, Wray. Remember that, and read 
about His life on earth, and think over the words He said, and 
you will love Him, You can't help it. Oh, my boy, it is such 
a comfort to know that the Lord, high in Heaven as He is, 
stoops down to us, to care for us, and to help us." 

The sharp cough shook the master's frame as he spoke; the 
March wind was sweeping keenly through the open building. 
He drew his gown about him, and rose to his feet 

" Good-bye, my boy. You have as much right to think of 
your Heavenly home as to think of your earthly one. Perhaps 
it may not be long before one of us is there." 

The master walked away: and Martin looked after him 
dumbly. Then he looked down again at his ribbon 
badge. 

" Christ is risen." The words had a new meaning for him 
. now. The Lord Jesus was in Heaven ; and Heaven did not 
now seem the distant place which had no interest for him ; but 
it might be his " home." 
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He glanced up to the pale blue sky where some tiny clouds 
were lying like a flock of snowy sheep. 

It seemed so fair and pure that a sort of peace entered the 
boy's heart as he gazed The roar of the London streets grew 
faint, and the flag-stones, and the gates, and the crowd of noisy 
boys hardly claimed his attention now. He was only Martin 
Wray, only a poor, little, pale " Blue-coat boy," but above the 
sky Christ had gone up, and above the sky there was a " home " 
for him. 

Martin Wray never forgot that Easter time. He never 
parted with his ribbon badge. 
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THE COLLECT. 

A LMIGHTY Father, Who hast given Thine only Son to die 
for our sins, and to rise again for our justification ; Grant 
us so to put away the leaven of malice and wickedness, that 
we may alway serve Thee in pureness of living and truth ; 
through the merits of the same Thy Son yesus Christ our 
Lord, Amen, 




|0U have learned many Collects since Advent Sunday, 
dear children, but not one of them begins as this one 
does. All those which have gone before are addressed 
to the Almighty and Everlasting God, the Lord of Heaven and 
Earth : this Collect begins by calling on God as " our Father.^* 
We have commemorated our Saviour's birth ; we have read 
of His suffering, and holy life ; of His passion, death, and burial ; 
and now we have just passed Easter-tide, and remember that 
He is risen to live for ever in the light of the glory of God 
He came to the world and bore our human form ; He rose to 
Heaven as a man ; and for His dear sake we also may enter 
there; in Him we also may call the Almighty God " our Father." 
This is the petition we bring to our Father's throne. We ask 
Him for grace to put away the leaven of malice and wickedness, 

K 
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that we may have pure lives and truthful hearts wherewith to 
serve Him. 

The " leaven of malice and wickedness " is a form of speech 
which it will be well to explain. 

Leaven is the old word for yeast or barm, which is used, as 
you know, to make bread light and full of air. It is often 
mentioned in the Scriptures, and always as an emblem of eviL 
This Collect refers to the Passover Feast, which was the Jewish 
" set-time " for eating unleavened bread. 

Most of you, dear children, can remember the account of the 
first Passover. We read in the book of Exodus of the sad 
condition of the children of Israel. They had gone to Egypt 
as welcome and honoured guests : a cruel king had made them 
slaves. They had to labour beyond their strength, to bear 
grievous burdens, to see their infants perish before their eyes. 
They were in terrible bond^e, and their groanings went up in 
a great sob of sorrow to God. And the God of Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jacob remembered them, and made a way for them to escape. 

You remember how Moses went to Pharaoh, and demanded 
that he should let the people go. The king refused ; the Israel- 
ites were useful to him, and he would not let them go free. 
One after another the plagues were sent upon Egjrpt, and the 
king, when he saw the hail, the fire, the swarms of flies and 
frogs j when he saw the beautiful river, which is the glory of the 
land, turned to blood; when he saw his harvests destroyed, and 
his cattle dying, he consented to let the people go. But again 
and again he hardened his heart, and when the plagues were 
removed he went back from his word. 

One more evil remained. God commanded Moses to say 
that all the firstborn in the land should die ; from the Prince 
Royal who was nearest Pharaoh's throne, to the firstborn of the 
humblest slave that waited at his table : God said, " There shall 
be a cry throughout all the land, such as there was none like it, 
nor shall be like it any more." 
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Then God spoke to His own people, His people who waited 
in fear and with longing for the promised redemption. He told 
them to be ready, for the time of their deliverance had come : 
they were to pack their clothes in haste, to gird up their flowing 
garments, to put on their sandals and take their staves in 
preparation for their journey. He told them, too, by the mouth 
of His servant Moses that that night should be a night of 
anguish to the Egyptians, for the angel of death would pass 
through the land and smite the firstborn in every house. 

Then the Passover was appointed. 

The children of Israel were bidden to take a lamb without 
blemish, spot, or stain ; to kill it, and splash the door-posts of 
their houses with its blood. Inside that blood-stained door 
they were to remain until the morning ; within it they should be 
safe; and when the "destroyer" went forth to smite the 
Egyptians, he would see the blood and pass over that door, and 
enter not iiL 

Dressed, ready for their journey, the Israelites were to eat 
their last meal in the land of bondage : the flesh of the slain 
lamb, and cakes of unleavened bread. For seven days previously 
they were to use this unleavened bread ; they were commanded 
to have no leaven in their houses, but to put it utterly away. 

That night the people went forth. The death of the firstborn 
had stricken their enemies with terror : the king bid Moses to 
gather his people and be gone, for there was not a house in 
Egypt where there was not one dead — saving only the houses 
where the blood had stained the door. 

It was in remembrance of that day of deliverance that the 
Jews were bidden to keep the feast of the Passover. Once 
every year they killed a lamb, and sprinkled its blood ; once 
every year they put away leaven entirely out from among them. 
But the Feast was not only a remembrance, it was also a fore- 
shadowing of what was yet to come. It was a type of the 
great plan of man's salvation. 

K 2 
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We are not Jews. We never eat the Passover. We have no 
reason to commemorate the deliverance from the bondage of 
Egypt What then have we to do with mileavened bread ? 

Dear children, we have nothing to do with the Jewish 
Passover, but we have everything to do with what it was a 
picture of. 

Mankind was in the bondage of sin. Satan, that dark king, 
held hard grasp upon our hearts. Death is the wages of sin, 
and death threatened us. Only by the Blood of the Lamb, 
Christ Jesus, can we escape death. That blood was shed on 
Calvary, and offered freely to all who wish to have it as a 
safeguard, and a sign that that soul belongs to God; that the 
" destroyer" may pass over and not smite. 

We have our leaven which we must put away : the " leaven 
of malice and wickedness." In our lives there must be nothing 
sour, no puffing up of pride, no inflated imaginings of our 
own goodness, no striving against each other: but we are 
commanded to be pure, gentle, simple, single-hearted. To 
follow Christ, and to be like Him. 

The Israelites did not eat their feast of unleavened bread in 
order to be saved, but they eat it in thankfulness for the 
salvation God had granted them. 

And so, dear children, I don't want you to think for a 
moment that you must be good, and truthful, and pure, and 
loving, in order to get to heaven. Oh no; no goodness or 
pureness of yours can ever take you so high as that ! 

This is why we must put away the leaven of evil. 

That we may serve our Father. He is our Father; we are 
reconciled to Him through Jesus. The Lamb has been slain ; 
the salvation has been granted. God loves us, and shall we 
not love Him ? Shall we not ask Him to give us strength to 
put away evil that we may please His holy eye ? Shall we not 
" keep the Feast " by offering to Him the unleavened bread of 
sincerity aud truth ? Let all bitterness, and wrath, and anger, 
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and clamour, and evfl speaking, be put away from among us, 
and let us ask for grace to be kind one to another, tender- 
hearted, forgiving one another, even as God, for Christ's sake, 
has forgiven us. 

After our Collect let us offer up a prayer of David, the Jewish 
king, who well knew what was the true meaning of unleavened 
bread : — " Search me, O God, and know my heart ; try me, and 
know my thoughts-; and see if there be any wicked way in me, 
and lead me in the way everlasting." 
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FROM THE EPISTLE. 



'pOR what glory is it, if, when ye be buffeted for your faults, ye 
shall take it patiently ? But if, when ye do well, and suffer 
for it, ye take it patiently, this is acceptable with God. 
I Pet. II, 20. 




|EAR children, who amongst you has a .bad temper? 
" What a question ?" you think to yourselves ; and 
you hope I am not going to ask you each what kind 
of a temper your own is. You would hardly like to confess, 
" My temper is bad," and you would not choose to say " My 
temper is good,*' for fear you should be thought vain. Don't 
be afraid : / shall not want an answer. But just ask yourselves 
the question — "What sort of a temper have I?" and answer it 
in your own hearts 

I'm afraid most of you have been obliged to acknowledge to 
yourselves that you are often passionate or sulky, cross or obsti- 
nate, envious or disagreeable. I judge you by my own self, 
and I know perfectly well that some of these ugly feelings are 
very common within my breast 

I hope many of you are " Children of Light," that is, that 
you are trying to follow the blessed Lord Jesus, and fighting 
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under His banner against the darkness of evil. Such "Children 
of Light " desire to root out all weeds of wickedness from their 
hearts, and to cultivate the beautiful growth of love, joy, peace, 
and gentleness. 

I shall speak to those of you who would like to be helped in 
your way to heaven : and I will speak about a common fault, 
which— like a common weed in our gardens— springs up in 
almost every heart. 

It's name is — Bad-temper. 

Dear children, what a trial that weed is to the people who 
grow it, and to all who live near the garden in which it is. 

Dig it up, dig it up, I pray you ! 

Ah, what deep roots it has ; what a fast hold on the earth I 
It won't be pulled up easily ; you must dig deep and far. 

A man I knew thought that he had an excellent temper. 
His face was smiling, his words were kind ; and people said his 
garden must be free from this ugly weed. He was rich, and 
prosperous, and all spoke well of him. His servants obeyed 
him, his children loved him ; he had everything he wanted, and 
did everything he liked. But trial came. His ships went down 
at sea, poverty threatened him ; his workpeople went to richer 
masters; his good health failed him. Where was his good 
temper then ? Ah ! his children kept away from his sight for 
fear they should hear cross words ; his friends pitied him for 
his misfortunes, but more for the spirit of grumbling dis- 
content, and fits of fury which possessed him. In his garden 
the bad weed had been growing unchecked, waiting only for 
opportunity to overrun the whole plot of ground. It is easy to 
keep Bad-temper hidden when we have prosperity and happiness 
to cover its ugly form from everybod/s sight 

I heard of an old Christian black man once who tried hard 
to uproot his Bad-temper, but it beat him ; he thought of a 
droll plan. It was his wife with whom he quarrelled most ; he 
bade her have a can of water always standing by, and when she 
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felt angry with him for anything he said she was to fill her 
mouth with the water to prevent herself answering a word, and 
when he felt provoked at her he would rush to the can and fill 
his mouth. " It takes two to dispute," he said, "and there be 
no disputes when one of us has a mouthful of water." It was 
a funny plan, but it did not answer. Bad^temper is not to be 
conquered by a draught of spring water : and the black man 
found it out He tried the right plan at last. He took his 
heart to Jesus, and asked the Lord to root out the ugly 
weed. 

Two boys were disputing one day : they quarrelled so that 
they cam*e to blows. Their father separated them, and spoke 
seriously to them. " I am surprised at your doing so, John," 
he said to the elder, " You are generally such a good boy." 

" I would be good if he didn't provoke me," answered John, 
looking angrily at his brother. 

Yes, and all the children in this room can be good tempered 
when no one provokes them, and small credit to them for it ! 
It is when things go against them, when people irritate and vex 
them that it is " good " to be patient 

There was a lad who from his very babyhood had been noted 
for his fits of passion. His family knew it, and tried to avoid 
offending him, but every now and then the storm of rage would 
come, and he cared not what he said or did, so angry was he. 
He heard a sermon once about following Christ, and he thought 
he should like to have the Great God for his Father, Jesus for 
his Friend, and the blessed Spirit to dwell in his soul instead of 
the evil thoughts and bad desires which had always reigned 
there. He went to Jesus in prayer, and asked for grace to give 
himself to God. For days he hoped that he was really a child 
of the Heavenly King, and that he had really received a new 
clean heart, washed in the blood of Christ But soon he fell 
into one of his passions. " Never mind," Satan whispered to 
him, " You were bom with a bad temper, and God knows you 
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cannot help it" * For a moment he listened to this tempter : 
but the next minute he saw how false the words were. Certainly 
he had been bom with a bad temper, but was his old nature 
stronger than God*s grace?" No, no ! If the ill weed in his 
heart were as old as himself that were no reason it should 
flourish still and destroy the sweet flowers which God loves to 
see growing within us. So he set to work to root it out How 
hard he worked j how he struggled with that evil weed : some- 
times he fancied he had conquered it, and then it would crop 
up where he least expected it. But he succeeded, for he tried 
the same plan as the old' black man tried at last, and that was 
asking God's help to cast it out. 

If any of you are tempted by hearing Satan whisper that you 
" cannot help " your Bad-temper, or your sullen temper, or yo|^r 
disagreeable words and looks, don't believe him. You can help 
it, if you go the right way to help it. It may be your nature ; 
a great many other bad things are your nature, but God's grace 
is stronger than any nature which ever was in man since the 
days of Adam till now. 

Take courage then, dear children ; look into the gardens of 
your hearts, and if you see there the weed of Bad-temper, set 
bravely to work to subdue it, remembering always that prayer 
to the God of all grace is the best tool you can use to uproot it. 

You know there is a great talk of Temperance Societies, and 
Bands of Hope. Very good things many of them are, I am 
sure; but I wish somebody would start a Society for the 
Suppression of Bad Temper ! I would join it at once. There 
would have to be rules, of course; and flnes, perhaps; and 
members would engage not only to try to keep their own tem- 
pers, but to abstain from causing other folks to lose theirs. 

But until somebody starts such a society, let us try, each one 
earnestly and heartily what may be done. The child who tries 
in the right spirit will be happier and better for trying: his 
family will be happier and better for his trying : and therefore 
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the world will be happier and better. I heard an old song 
years ago, and the chorus was — 

" If each before his own door sweep, 
The city will be clean." 

And so, dear children, if we each one try to keep our plot 
of garden ground free from this ill weed. Bad-temper, it will be 
wonderful what good we shall do. And our motto must be — 

Patience and Prayer. 
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FROM THE EPISTLE. 

C UBMIT yourselves to every ordinance of man for the Lord*s 
sake ; whether it be to the King, as supreme; or unto govern- 
ours, as unto them that are sent by Him, for the punishment 
of evil doers, and for the praise of them that do well. For 
so is the will of God, that with well-doing ye may put to 
silence the ignorance of foolish men: as free, and not using 
your liberty for a cloke of maliciousness ; but as the servants 
of God, Honour all men. Love the brotherhood. Fear 
God, Honour the King, i Pet. ii, 13 — 17. 




% (#a&tit 0| i\\ Moods. 

|HE air was full of sunshine one morning in the latter 
end of May. There had been a heavy dew in the 
night, and the leaves were all wet and glittering. A 
dense white mist curled up from the valley, and broke into long 
lace-like streamers which clung to the topmost branches before 
the warm sun had had time to dry them away by his kiss. 

There were many different kinds of trees in the great wood 
at the end of the park: sturdy oaks, delicate birches, red- 
boughed pines, spreading beeches ; and all had obeyed the soft 
voice of the spring, and arrayed themselves in their new dresses 
of fresh leaves. 
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The breeze came with a little rush from the hill-top, and the 
trees shook their boughs with a joyous flutter; they were so 
happy ; they were so beautiful ; the sunshine was so gay ! Oh, 
it was good to Hve and to grow, to feel the sap running up 
through root and stem, to know that Winter had gone, and the 
glad Spring time had come ! 

" I wonder how much higher I shall get this year ! " cried a 
young Larch as he tossed his tassels of brown and green. " A 
full yard at the very least" 

An old Oak stood near, and he heard the Larch's speech. 

" Take care of your roots, my friend," he suggested. " I 
fancy if you are so bent on reaching high you may forget 
to reach deep, and then how will you stand the Winter 
gales ? " 

" Everybody can't grow those great gnarled roots that you 
delight in so much," answered the Larch : " and everybody is 
not so clumsy as you are to need such great roots either," he 
muttered more softly. 

The Oak heard the last words perfectly, but he took no notice 
of them. The Larch was young — ^he would become wiser by 
and by. 

" You are quite right," said an Elm who grew upon the other 
side, bending his heavy branches towards the Larch as he spoke. 
'' The Oak appears to think that every tree in the wood should 
take pattern by himself: for my own part I determined, from 
the very first to go on in my own way." 

The Larch looked at the speaker somewhat contemptuously : 
the square outline of the Elm seemed singularly ungraceful to 
him : but he answered courteously enough, '^ It is best to leave 
every one to judge for himsel£" 

" Exactly so," the Elm returned, " 'judge for yourself,' — ^it is 
a good motto ; I have followed it, and found it to answer." 

'^ You don't think such big roots necessary then ? " the Larch 
said. 
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^'Oh yeSy I do. Roots aie most important things; yes, I 
pay great attention to my roots — ^always have done so. But 
what I do not agree with is that absurdly pliant nature which 
gives in to everything and everybody." 

There was a silence in the woods, for the breeze had died 
away, and the very birds were still in the hush and the heat of 
the noon-day : only the insects kept up a humming sound as 
they wheeled their endless circles in the shade. 

Then a Voice came ; a voice which human ears could not 
hear, yet plainly understood by the forest " Grow glad and 
free, my children ; grow firm and tall : stretch widely your 
rootlets and fibres, and take largely of what I give." 

" Hush," whispered the Aspen, staying her quivering for an 
instant, " hush, it is the voice of the Earth that speaks." 

But the Larch-tree laughed. " More advice ! more orders ! " 
he cried. "Surely we are old enough now to judge for ourselves 
how it is best for us to grow." He would not spread his roots 
for anyone's telling ; he was too busily engaged in rearing his 
fountain-shaped form in the warm air. 

The Elm heard the Earth's voice, and obeyed it : not for the 
sake of obedience, but because he judged it to be wise. 

The Oak heard, and pushed yet further and deeper his roots 
with their thousand mouths. " It is well," he said, " it is well 
to obey." 

" How stiffly and squarely you grow," the young Larch said to 
his neighbour the Elm. 

" Say rather firmly and handsomely," the Elm replied. " Why, 
my friend, you surely carmot meaii to prefer your own weak 
uncertain style to my broad boughs and masses of leaves ? " 

A gust of the West Wind swept through the wood. " Bow, 
bow your heads !" called the Wind : "learn submission now, 
that the Winter's blasts may not destroy you in the time to 
come ! " 
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" You hear ? " said the Larch. " Perhaps my long tassels may 
prove better than your square foliage yet" 

" I hear," responded the Elm, "but I am weary of submission: 
that has always been the cry of the Wind ever since I was a 
sapling. I judge for myself now, and I know my sturdy trunk 
and spreading roots will support me through the worst blast 
that ever blew. Submission is but for the weak." 

The Oak tossed up a great branch to the West Wind "Bend 
it," he said, " teach it to bow ; I wish not to be stubborn ; I 
would fain learn submission before the evil days come." 

" Loosen your leaves, O my children," said the voice of the 
Earth. " The harvest is over, the summer is ended : it is time 
for your leaves to die." 

So the foliage on the Oak grew scarlet ; and patches of pale 
yellow glowed on the Elm's broad boughs. The little leaves of 
the Birch came down in a shower ; and the Beech-trees were 
" domes of burning red." 

Only the Larch swung his long tresses daintily to and fro 
without heeding the Voice of the Earth. " The Pines, and the 
Spruce-firs are my brothers," he said. "They do not shed 
their sharp spiny leaves, and why should I? Is it not unreason- 
able to expect me to exhaust my strength in rearing a crop of 
foliage merely to fling it down withered and dead at the end of 
a few short months ? It is all very well for the Beech, and the 
Oak, and such like trees, to be obliged to shed their leaves, for 
their leaves are broad and large, and would perish in the frost : 
but mine are exactly like those of my brothers the Firs. They 
don't shiver all naked and bare through the winter, and neither 
Willi." 

The West Wind was beyond the sea, and now the North 
Wind had come. It roared through the woods, and swept 
fiercely down the valley. It struck the Oak rudely, but the 
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great boughs had learned to stoop themselves, and though they 
creaked and shook in the fury of the gale the Oak-tree stood 
unharmed. The Beeches threw their bare arms to the wind ; 
they also could obey. 

The Pines and the Firs bent like whips to the blast : their 
evergreen foliage was still upon them, but they wore it because 
it was their nature, and the Wind knew it, and spared them as 
they stood. 

" Alas ! this is more terrible than I thought for," sighed the 
Larch, as it swayed and shuddered in the storm. " Oh that I 
had shed my leaves as I was bidden ! Oh, that I had taken 
faster hold with my roots, and had a firmer anchorage to cling 
to ! Oh, that I had not lifted myself so high ! " 

They were his last words : he bent, he swayed in vain : his 
pliant elastic form could not save him : his roots gave way, and 
the next moment he lay full length upon the moss. 

But the noise of his fall was unheard in the louder crash 
that filled the air — the Elm tree snapped off, broken as a stick 
of sealing-wax is broken in the grasp of a man's strong hand. 
All his roots were of small avail against the force of the fierce 
North Wind : submission is roughly taught to those who refuse 
to leam through gentleness. 

The gale swept on ; the storm was over. The trees of the 
wood stood firmer than before. The rude touch of the Wind 
had shaken them, but it had caused them to strike root still 
deeper than ever. 

A sound like a sob was on the air; it was a note of mourning 
for the fallen ones, for those who had chosen to judge for them- 
selves. 
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THE COLLECT. 

/) ALMIGHTY God, who alone canst order the unruly wills 
and affections of sinful men ; Grant unto Thy people, that 
they may love the thing which Thou commandest, and desire 
that which Thou dost promise ; that so, among the sundry 
and manifold changes of the world, our hearts may surely 
there be fixed, where true joys are to be found; through Jesus 
Christ our Lord, Amen, 



2^t[tt^ U\tMn\t%. 






ONG ago when I was quite a small child I went on a 
visit with my mother to the house of a friend who 
lived a long day's journey from our home. 
Our home was in one of the wildest districts of Ireland, and 
this was the first time I had ever crossed the chain of 
mountains which appeared to cut us off from the rest of the 
world. The Atlantic was on one side of us, the hills on the 
other ; and the strip of country which lay between was dreary 
and barren, with a few fields of oats scattered over its brown 
heather, and among its grey rocks. 

The country we visited was very different, and I gazed with 
wonder at the fertile lands, the hedge-rows, and above all, at 
the trees which I saw there. Our friend's house was in the 
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centre of beautiful gardens ; orchards stretched up the slopes, 
and a well-timbered park was beyond these. There was also a 
large walled fruit garden, where for the first time I saw plums 
and pears growing, and slowly ripening in the autumn 
sun. 

The rows of gooseberry bushes,* the beds of sweet-scented 
herbs, the bunches of grey lavender in this garden were all 
wonderful and beautiful in my eyes. At home we only had 
potatoes, cabbages, and rhubarb ; and how uninteresting such 
things were in comparison with the new-found delights of this 
world " beyond the moimtains." 

An old gardener was much amused at my questions, and at 
the pleasure I took in the things which were common enough 
to him. I often ran out to him to " help " him in his work ; 
for he was kind to me, and liked to listen to my talk as long as 
I liked to chatter. 

He was gathering kidney beans one day, and gave me some 
of the pods, smiling at my admiration of the pretty spotted 
purple seeds within. 

" May I keep them ? " I said. 

" Surely," he answered. " Those are too old for use, they're 
only good to eat when they're young and green." 

I carried my treasures indoors, and carefully threaded them 
into a set of ornaments of which I thought an Indian chief 
might well be proud — ^necklace, bracelets, and a long string for 
twisting through the hair — a double row, this last, of the 
darkest purple, and the brightest crimson alternately. 

We went home soon after, and I took my ornaments with 
me. I stowed them away in a little wooden box which 
contained most of my precious things ; they grew dim and 
became withered very soon, but for many a month they were 
beautiful and valuable in my eyes. 

I look back on those long ago days and smile : you, too, 
dear children, who hear of them have smiled. What would 

L 
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you care for a string of kidney beans ? They grow in every 
cottage garden, as you know, common worthless things ! 
And I ? what do I care for them either, now? 

A baby will amuse itself with a heap of paper shavings ; its 
elder sister who looks with contempt at the shavings will weep 
bitterly over a broken dolL A lad will value a handfiil of 
marbles, while the young man who kicks them disdainfully 
aside will give many hard-earned shillings for a gilt-headed 
cane. 

Childhood cares for childish things; and what appears 
beyond price to us this year may be valueless the next 

Some of you who listen to me can remember past days, days 
when you dearly loved what you now would not care to possess, 
days such as those of mine when I threaded my kidney 
beans. 

And some of you may remember longing for what was not 
only worthless but dangerous ; as a child stretches out its tiny 
hand to grasp the bright flame of a candle, 

What was true of us as babies, as children, is true of us stilL 
We long for things which appear fair and precious, but which 
soon we shall discover to be without charm, even if we do not 
grow to hate them. 

Knowing this the writer of our Collect for the day bids us 
pray that God, who alone has power to direct our wills and 
affections, may turn our hearts. to desire the true joys which 
can never alter, fade, nor deceive. 

We all are " sinful," blind, and foolish ; we strive and long 
for empty worthless things just as we did in our babyhood. 
God grant to us, dear children, that we may love the thing 
which He commands, and desire that which He dost 
promise. 

What does He command ? What does He promise ? 

St John writes : " This is His commandment, that we should 
believe in the name of His Son Jesus Christ, and love one 
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another." [i John iii, 23.] God commands us to seek after 
truth, peace, purity, and humility ; to forsake the evil way, and 
to turn to Him with all our hearts. 

And the promises of God — ^how am I to tell you what they 
are ? Good gifts, perfect* gifts, such as our eyes have never 
seen, nor our hearts imagined. Instead of earth's sorrow, 
there shall he joy ; instead of labour, rest; instead of darkness, 
light; instead of tears, happiness; instead of death, eternal life. 

Dear children, if you do not love what God commands, if 
you do not desire what He promises it is because you are too 
foolish to know what is worth losing, and too ignorant to be 
aware what is worth possessing. 

You will be wiser one day. 

God grant that "one day" may not come too late. Even 
the most foolish arid ignorant will at length learn the truth and 
excellence of the things which they have not cared to take 
when freely offered to them. They will see this world withering 
away, and " the city, whose builder and maker is God," lying 
before them ; the city which they may not enter, although once 
they were invited to be amongst its people. They will see the 
riches they gathered with so much toil, the fame they strove 
for, the friendships they prized, all slip from their hands ; and 
they will weep bitter tears then to know that the good gifts, and 
the perfect gifts are not for them. 

" The day of the Lord will come as a thief in the night ; in 
the which the heavens shall pass away with a great noise, and 
the elements shall melt with fervent heat, the earth also, and the 
works that are therein, shall be burnt up. Seeing then that all 
these things shall be dissolved, what manner of persons ought 
ye to be in all holy conversation and godliness, looking for, and 
hasting unto the coming of the day of God, wherein the 
heavens being on fire shall be dissolved, and the elements shall 
melt with fervent heat! Nevertheless we, according to His 
promise, look for new heavens and a new earth wherein 

.L 2 • 
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dwelleth righteousness. Wherefore, beloved, seeing that ye 
look for such things, be diligent that ye may be found of Him 
in peace, without spot, and blameless. Grow in grace, and in 
the knowledge of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ To Him 
be glory, both now and for ever." Amen. (2 Pet. iii, from the 
tenth verse to the end.) 
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THE COLLECT. 



/I LORD ^ from whom all good things do come ; Grant to us 
Thy humble servants, that by Thy holy inspiration we may 
think those things that be good, and by Thy merciful guiding 
may perform the same; through our Lord Jesus Christ, Amen, 



FROM THE EPISTLE. 



DjE ye doers of the Word, and not hearers only, deceiving your 
own selves: J as. i, 22. 




|0M£ months ago I went with a friend to a madhouse. 
It was a very laige establishment, and there were 
many, many mad people within its walls. Some were 
harmless and useful, and these cultivated the beautiful gardens, 
and trained the creepers over the great walls. Some were too 
miserable and too mad to do anything; and these wandered 
about, wretched and idle, their eyes either glaring, or fixed in 
the stony stare of insanity. 

But there were others worse than any of these : poor creatures 
whose reason was utterly overthrown, who were dangerous to 
themselves and to each other ; who, when the paroxysm of their 
maladies overcame them, had to be strapped down with bands. 
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and confined in rooms with wadded walls where they could not 
injure themselves, nor escape to injure others. 

My friend went to see an old servant who had been confined 
in this place for some months. 

I did not much like to trust myself within the great spiked 
gates ; nor did I think I should like to be in the company of 
the poor mad people, but it was necessary that my friend should 
go, and she begged me to go with her. 

We rang at the lodge, and were at once admitted The 
wheels of ovu: carriage ran smoothly over the gravel \ lovely 
flowers bloomed in the borders, the^grass looked like a carpet 
of green velvet, so beautifully was it tended and kept I 
glanced around expecting to see some terrible sight — ^what, I 
scarcely knew — but I only beheld one or two men who were 
sweeping the walks, and a young girl with a white muslin hat 
tied over her dark hair, sitting reading in the shade of a tree. 

She looked up as we passed, and her sweet grey eyes were so 
calm, and her face so peaceful, that I thought she might be the 
governor's daughter, and marvelled that she could be so well at 
ease within the walls of an asylum. 

We alighted at the door and one of the warders came 
immediately. 

" We have come to see James Reynolds," my friend said. 
" He is an old servant, and I am interested in him ; I hear 
there is some hope of his entire restoration. Dr. Darell is to 
meet me here." 

" Dr. Darell is waiting for you madam," the warder replied : 
and we were shown into a room where the doctor was sitting. 
Presently James Reynolds was brought in. 

He was an old man with silver hair, and a timid manner. 
He knew his mistress directly, and spoke so reasonably and 
respectfully, that I wondered why there should be any doubt 
about setting him at liberty. ^^ Should you like to come home 
to Bundon?" my friend asked, "you need not enter service 
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again, James, but you shall have a cottage in the village, and 
your sister says she will be glad to live with you. Should you 
like it?" 

" Thank you, ma'am," James replied, " I should like it very 
much, but my duties here are too important to be left, I fear." 

" Your duties, what are they ? " 

The poor man hesitated, and looked nervously at me. 

" I can speak before Dr. Darell, ma'am, but ^" 

"You may speak before this lady also, James, she is your 
friend." 

" Yes, Ma'am. My duties here are getting heavier day by 
day : perhaps you do not know I am the agent for the Spanish' 
Government here?" His voice sunk mysteriously, and he 
came closer to his mistress. 

" You know, ma'am, there is fighting in Spain ; the Carlists 
are fighting hard for their own lawful king ; they need all the 
help England can give, and I work day and night in their cause. 
You remember, ma'am, I was always fond of writing, but some- 
times the mass of papers I have to copy wearies me. I think 
I have more leisure here than I should have at Bundon, besides 
they would wonder at my changing my address; so if you 
please, ma'am, I will stay here." 

My friend looked at the doctor. She was pained and puzzled : 
surely James Reynolds must be very mad still to talk such 
nonsense. 

After he had been sent from the room Dr. Darell told us this 
was the one remaining sign of insanity. He firmly believed that 
he was employed by the Carlists to enlist volimteers for the army 
in Spain. He would diligently copy out the letters and reports 
in the newspapers, working several hours each day: on all 
other subjects he was perfectly sane 

" I'd better ieave him here," my friend said sadly. " I could 
not help thinking that poor James might be unhappy and long 
to get away. But if he is content he had better remain." 
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The doctor asked if we should like to see over the establish- 
ment : and he led us through long corridors, dining-halls, and 
sleeping-rooms ; we saw the laundry where all the washing and 
ironing was done ; the kitchens where cooks were busy prepar- 
ing the dinner ; the room where a small printing-press was at 
work, and where several men were setting type and striking 
off copies of a large placard. 

With the exception of a few warders, everybody we saw — 
laundresses, cooks, printers, and all — ^was mad. Those who 
were employed seemed happy enough, but we met many who 
walked with heads cast down, and gloomy eyes bent on the 
ground. 

The sight was a very painful one, and I was glad when we 
reached the front door again. The young girl we had noticed 
in the garden was just entering the hall, her hat slung over her 
arm, her book still in her hand An elderly woman accom- 
panied her. My friend stopped to say a few parting words to 
Dr. Darell concerning James Reynolds, and seeing me standing 
alone the girl approached. 

"Have you been looking over the house?" she said, smilingly. 
" I hope you have been pleased ! " 

Thinking she must certainly be the governor's daughter I 
told her why we had come. " But it must be a sorrowful thing 
to live here," I said. 

" Yes, indeed. I don't know how I should bear it excepting 
for my books," and she held up the volume in her hand. 

Then coming nearer to me, she whispered, "Arid there is one 
other advantage in this place, I can get such quantities of 
calceolaria blossoms — ^look here ! " 

She. showed me her pocket handkerchief filled with the 
pretty yellow flowers. 

"You know the ancient philosophers thought they could 
make gold; they always failed because they worked with 
minerals; the real way is to gather heaps of these golden 
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blossoms and boS them down. I can't tell you my secret now, 
of course, but I shall make it public one day. The difficulty 
is to get enough flowers. The gardeners let me have aU that 
fall, but they don't allow me to pluck any." 

" Come, come," said her attendant, " you must not keep the 
lady standing while you'talk." 

" She likes to listen. Don't you ? " said the poor mad girl, 
lifting her soft eyes from the flowers to my face. "But 
I won't keep you — good-bye." 

"That is a very sad case," remarked Dr. Darell as he put us 
into the carriage. "That poor girl was a schoolmistress; a 
terrible sorrow quite overturned her reason, and quiet and 
gentle as she looks now, we dare not leave her by herself for a 
moment Gold-making is her last fancy, and I am glad that it 
is a harmless one." 

We drove away, and the high gates soon shut out the sight of 
the lunatic asylum, but for many a day the memory of what I 
had seen dwelt on my mind. 

James Reynolds and his useless toil, the young school- 
mistress, and her treasure of yellow flowers ; the patients with 
their vacant faces, and hollow eyes were always before me ; and 
I fancied I could still hear their mirthless laughter, and the 
meaningless chatter of their speech. 

What was. the difference between these poor people and the 
rest of the world? Only this — on the common things of this life 
our judgment is clear, whilst theirs is distorted ; our thoughts 
are calm and true, whilst theirs are filled with delusions. 

But is the difference very great between us, who call ourselves 
" sane," and the poor creatures whom we say are " mad ? " 

Any of you, dear children, might feel surprised if I said you 
were as foolish as the poor girl who sought to find gold in the 
faded petals of her flowers. Perhaps you would be not only 
surprised but angry. 

But think of it for a moment 
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The gold you all seek is happiness. Do you think you will 
really find it in the things you gather here ? Will wealth, or 
prosperity, long life, the love of your friends, and the good 
word of your acquaintance, will all this bring you true happi- 
ness ? No ; you-might as weU tiy the gold making of the poor 
mad girl. 

James Reynolds believed firmly that the success of the 
soldiers in Spain depended mainly on his industry ; therefore 
he spent his hours in his work — ^the work he thought so im- 
portant, but which was really so useless. 

We who are sane spend our Mondays and Tuesdays, our 
Wednesdays and Thursdays, in toiling — ^for what? for things 
we believe to be valuable and important, but which are too 
often worse than useless. 

It was because the inmates of the madhouse thought wrongly 
that they acted so foolishly. 

Dear children, we must first "think the things that be good" 
before we can perform them. The imagination of man's heart 
is evil from liis youth ; but our Heavenly Father has promised 
to give the Holy Spirit to them that ask Him. He will change 
the thoughts of our hearts from foolishness to wisdom ; from 
guilt and evil to purity and truth ; He will teach us what is 
good and help us to make our actions good also. 

The story of salvation has often been told to you ; but it 
strikes dimly and faintly on your ears. Kneel down and pray 
that God may give us all grace to be not only hearers but doers 
of His Word, that we may forsake the foolish and wrong 
thoughts which the blindness of our hearts and the malice of 
Satan have put within us, and turn to the guidance of that 
Holy Spirit who is able to make us wise and to keep us good 
Then, no longer selfish and blind, we shall work the work which 
is given us to do. We shall be of use in the world, for each 
one, be he ever so small, has his work to do, each one has a 
place to fill in God's great plan for His glory. 
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Will you continue to think wrongly about life? Will you 
continue to imagine you can get gold out of worthless flowers ? 

I am sure many of you would willingly "open your eyes and 
see." Then be humble, dear children, tiy to think little of 
your own opinions, and your own ideas ; pray often that the 
" Loving Spirit " may lead you ever. It is written, " The meek 
will He guide in judgment, and the meek will He teach His 
way." 
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^HOU hast (iscended on highy Thou hast led captivity captive: 
Thou hast received gifts for men ; yea^ for the rebellious 
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ETER BOND was a tramp. Nobody knew anything 
about him, nobody belonged to him, and he seemed 
to belong to nobody. His hair was grey, and his 
face wrinkled, but he could not have been very old, for he was 
strong and upright, although he was thin — so very thin. 

He was willing to work, and went about the country " doing 
odd jobs," as he called it ; but he never stayed long in one 
place; and his disagreeable manners, and the shifting look in 
his eyes, made most people glad to get rid of him. 

He was crossing the hilly country to the north-west of 
Derbyshire, doing a day's work when he could find it, sleeping 
behind hedges, within rick-yards, or in any such out-of-the- 
way place, when he had no money to spare for more com- 
fortable lodgings. It was spring time, and the grass was gay 
with its, sprinkling of daisies and buttercups, and the woods 
were full of blue-bells, and anemonies, pale primroses, and 
stars of blackberry bloom. 
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But Peter Bond*did not care about the spring. His heart 
was cold and hard, like the blackest and dreariest of winter days. 

He had only a few pence in his pocket one evening, and he 
did not choose to spend it on the luxury of a bed and a seat 
at a fire-side. " 'Tis a fine evening," he said to himself, " I'll 
just sleep in the fields." 

He found a shed at the comer of a small plantation, and he 
carried into it an armful of twigs and the dry spines of the 
larch trees, which were lying thickly around. Then he took 
out his supper — a bit of dry bread and some cold tea out of a 
tin flask — ^and ate it contentedly enough. Next he struck a 
match to light his pipe. 

How it happened he could not tell, but in an instant the dry 
branches on which he was sitting were in a blaze. He tried to 
stamp out the fire with his heavy boots ; he tried to scatter the 
twigs, and so prevent the flames from spreading. But his 
eflbrts were useless; he had soon to rush out of the hut, 
half choaked by the thick white smoke. 

" Here's a thing," he muttered. " Folks will come rushing 
up to drag me off to jail, I suppose. Ah well, it isn't the first 
nor the second time as I've been in jail, and likely 'twont be 
the last, neither. Any way it's no manner of use to nm off", so 
I'll just make myself easy." 

The flames burnt higher and higher, and the frail woodwork 
of the shed soon fell together in a glowing heap. Peter Bond 
had not had such a fire to warm him for many a day; he 
enjoyed it now after his hardened careless fisishion, and stretch- 
ing himself upon the groimd was soon asleep. 

The birds twittering in the plantation awoke him. The sun 
had not risen yet ; the embers of the fire were white, but 
warm still. Peter rose to his feet, the care-for-nothing mood 
of the past night was gone, the thought of being sent to prison 
was more terrible to him now. 

"I don't want to lose my liberty," he said, " so I'll just march." 
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He sprang over the palings and forced his way through the 
underwood, keeping as much out of sight as possible until he 
gained the high-road An hour's walking would take him to 
the nearest village, where he could buy some bread for break- 
fast, and try his usual means of gaining a little money. He 
had gone a very short way before he met a man with a gun 
across his arm, a gamekeeper evidently, who looked at him 
sharply as he passed. 

" Ah," said Peter to himself, " there's a bit of iU-luck, heOl 
know me again, and swear to me anywhere." 

As he neared the village he could hear the sound of church 
bells. The peals rang out joyously on the sweet morning air. 
" Dear, dear ! " murmured Peter in dismay, " surely it can't be 
Sunday ! " 

Sunday to him only meant a day when no money could be 
earned, when no bread could be purchased. Poor man, the 
Sabbath which was " made for man " was valueless to him ! 

But it was Thursday y not Sunday morning ; why then were 
those bells ringing away like that ? — 2l wedding may be. 

If not a wedding there was certainly some festivity going on. 
As Peter entered the village he could hear the strains of a 
brass-band mingling with the sound of the bells, and he saw 
people flitting to and fro with large baskets in their hands, and 
an air of importance and haste about them. 

He turned into the baker's shop, and while bu3ring his loaf, 
asked what it all meant. 

" It is Ascension Day," was the reply, " and it is the Well- 
dressing ; they're putting the finishing touches now ; it will be 
beautiful this year, for sure." 

Peter would have asked more questions, for he did not 

understand what it meant a bit better for the explanation, but 

the baker's wife had turned to other customers, so he resolved 

to go and see for himself. 

He had not far to go. The "Town Well" was dose at 
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hand ; a fountain of clear sparkling water, which flowed from 
a fissure in the rock into a large stone basin. Over it was 
fixed a canopy of such gorgeous colouring, that Peter stood 
still in amazement Was it the work of fairies? Was he 
dreaming ? 

Slender spires and arches were over the water, rising one 
above the other in hues of scarlet, gold, and green ; and round 
the whole ran an inscription with letters of pure white upon a 
background of dark glossy leaves. 

The custom of well-dressing is peculiar to Derbyshire, 
and so old that none can explain its origin, nor tell whence it 
began. Some think that when the country suffered from 
drought the people brought flowers to decorate the free-flowing 
wells of Tissington — ^the village where the custom began — ^as 
a sign of their thankfulness. Some think it is a religious 
ceremony in memory of the words of our Lord Jesus Christ 
about the " Living Water." 

But, however the custom arose, now it is a simple and 
beautiful village festival. There are five wells in Tissington, 
and on Ascension Day these are decorated with the utmost 
care. Wooden frameworks containing layers of moist clay 
are made, and into the clay hundreds and thousands of 
blossoms are stuck, in masses, and patterns, and graceful lines 
of brilliant hue. 

Before one of these decorated foimtains Peter stood, examin- 
ing the beauty of the flowers ; gazing at the delicate tracery 
of many colours, which ran, like lace work spun out of rain- 
bows, around the whole edifice. 

"Tis fairly wonderful," he exclaimed, *'and a rare bit 
beautiful ! Whoever saw the like." 

The letters caught his eye, but he could not read the words. 
He could have spelt them out long ago when he was a boy. 
Ah, it was indeed long ago ! and Peter Bond sighed as he 
thought of the curly-headed school-boy, who somehow seemed 
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to be quite a different being to the haggard tramp standing 
now by the Tissington Well. 

Two young girls came up, and Peter stepped aside. He 
was accustomed to be " warned off," to be shunned and scolded, 
so he retreated unbidden, while they laid a quantity of green 
moss at the foot of the palace of flowers ; touching a blossom 
here, adjusting a leaf there, talking all the time fondly of their 
work ; they felt that the "Well dressing" did the village credit 
this year. 

They had gentle faces, and their voices were soft and sweet : 
Peter took courage as he watched them. 

" Will you read forme them words there?" he said, pointing 
to the letters which had roused his curiosity. 

The girls started, they had not noticed him, and his sudden 
appearance, and rough look frightened them for an instant 
Only for an instant though : then the elder girl repeated the 
words wrought in the scroll of snowy flowers — 

"*Thou hast ascended on high. Thou hast led captivity 
captive; Thou hast received gifts for men ; yea, for the rebellious 
also.'" 

" It was a very long teict to do," the girl added, " longer than 
any of the others, but I think we have managed it pretty welL 
Come, Ruth, we must go and dress for Chufch." 

They went away as swiftly as they had come, and Peter sat 
down to eat his breakfast, dipping his bread in the crystal water 
as he ate. 

"'Gifts for men,'" he said softly, "'for the rebels also.' 
What do they mean, I'd fain know. It's many a day since any 
soul gave me a gift — ^not since mother died, I fancy." 

He marvelled at himself for feeling so strangely. What had 
come over him ? Was he going to be ill ? He had not thought 
of his mother, nor of his boyish days since the time he was 
down with the fever years ago in Liverpool What ailed him 
now? 
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He sat there by the Well for a long time ; the village folk 
passed and re-passed, the bells rang out again ; some carriages 
dashed by : then there came a pause. The congregation had 
gone within the Church. 

Still Peter sat there. A child came to his side, a shy little 
creature, with a sun bonnet hung at the back of its shining hair. 

" Time to go in," she said pointing her tiny fingers at the 
Church amidst the trees. " Ain't you going." 

" No," said Peter, " no, why should I ? a fine figure I'd be 
in a Church." 

The child looked at him, but did not reply : she turned to 
the Well. 

" Ain't it pretty ? " she said, " those are our posies, some of 
them. Mother gave every one in our garden to help to dress 
the Wells." 

Presently she began to spell over the text : in spite of many 
blunders she made it out at last, the same words as the young 
girl had read ; and Peter listened. 

" Look they're coming now ! " exclaimed the child, after a 
pause, " there's the parson." 

Peter turned to look as she bade him. From the Church a 
long procession was approaching. The clergyman in his white 
robe, and after him the whole congregation. The poor tramp 
drew back; but he stood amongst the rest as the people 
grouped themselves around the Well. The clergyman read 
some words from a big book. Then he gave out a hymn, and 
it was sung to a simple tune wl^ch' somehow reminded Peter 
once more of the days when he, too, was happy, and could 
sing. 

A rough hand was laid upon his arm. "Come, my good 
fellow, so I've found you, have I ? " said a triumphant voice in 
his ear. He turned and met the stem gaze of the gamekeeper 
he had passed in the early morning. 

You'll have to come with me, and account for yourself, and 
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tell what you know of a certain shed on Squire Headingl/s 
estate," the man said in a threatening tone. 

" Well," said Peter, doggedly : " but can't ye let me be till 
the singing's done ? " 

" Singing ! as if ^" 

But the gamekeeper stopped suddenly as he caught his 
master's eye. Squire Headingly was among the congregation, 
and he noticed the disturbance and held up his finger to quell it. 

When the hymn was done, and the people had passed on to 
one of the other Wells, Mr. Headingly came round to where 
Peter was standing, the gamekeeper's grasp yet tight upon his 
collar. 

" What is this about, Stephenson ? " he asked, " Who is this 
man?" 

" The bam at the larch plantation is burnt down. Sir," replied 
Stephenson : "the ashes were yet warm when I found it out this 
morning; just as I was going my rounds I met this fellow 
sneaking oif, and I guess it's he that has done it. I tracked 
him here, and now he must give an account of himself." 

The squire looked at the wanderer. 

" Did you bum my bam ? " he asked. 

"No I didn't." The lie was told as if the man did not 
expect to be believed. 

" What is your name ? and where do you live ? " 

" My name is Peter Bond, and I live anywheres." 

" That means nowhere, I fear, my poor fellow," the squire 
said so kindly that the tramp looked up quickly, he was not 
used to kind words. 

" I'll speak to the police, Sir, and get him taken up," said 
Stephenson. " If he didn't bum the bam, who did ? and what 
business had he on our land at all, I should like to know ? " 

"Not so fast, Stephenson," his master said. "Take away 
your hand. Now, my man, tell me the truth : if you bumed 
my shed I daresay it was an accident. I know you would not 
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injure me from sheer mischief, for I have never injured yov. 
Tell the truth ; was it an accident ? " 

" Yes, Sir." 

" Then you did do it ! " exclaimed the gamekeeper, ready to 
sieze hold of Peter's collar again. 

" Be quiet, Stephenson ! Tell me, my poor fellow, how it 
happened," Mr. Headingly said. 

" I lit a fire to warm myself, and it caught. You may send 
me to jail if you choose; though I didn't mean to do it. 
Indeed I don't know that I wouldn't leifer go in, than stay out." 

" You mean you would rather go to gaol than not ? " said the 
squire in amazement. 

" Just as soon." 

" Oh, it's not much punishment. Sir, for the likes of him," 
said Stephenson, bitterly, " but it will serve to keep him out of 
more mischief" 

The squire pondered a minute or two ; Peter turned to the 
Well as if careless what the decision might be. Mr. Headingl/s 
glance followed his gaze. 

The scroll of flowers. shone there, the last words attracted 
the gentleman's eyes. " For the rebellious also,^^ 

Christ, the Lord of earth and Heaven, owned this poor strange 
soul; the "gifts" were for Peter Bond as well as for 
Squire Headingly, or the keeper in his velveteen. 

" Can you work ? " said Mr. Headingly. 

The question surprised Peter ; it sounded much more kindly 
than the words of blame he expected. " Yes, sir, I work when 
I can. I try to be honest too, but it is hard to keep straight 
when once a man falls out of the course." 

" I know it is," the squire replied. " Come to my house on 
Monday morning, and I will find you work to do. I'll set you 
straight once more, and it will be your own fault if you fall out 
again. Here is a shilling or two to find you bread and cheese 
imtil Monday." 

M 2 
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Stephenson grumbled something about his master always 
being taken in, but the squire did not heed him, he walked 
away without stopping either for his keeper's approval, or for 
Peter's gratitude. 

Peter Bond sat down on the stone bench, and stared at the 
silver which lay on the palm of his hand. " ' Gifts for the 
rebels,'" he repeated slowly, "was that what the words 
meant ? " 

The sound of distant singing mingled with the splashing of 
the water beside him; the broken reflection of the flowers 
shone across the basin like a tapestry of many colours. Peter 
felt puzzled. His dull brain and his shrivelled heart were 
brightened and warmed ; he had heard words of kindness, he 
had been reminded of the long-ago days when he had had a 
liome; and a sentence which sounded like a promise was 
ringing in his ears — "Gifts for men, for the rebellious 
also." 

Squire Headingly kept his word, he found work for Peter, 
and his kindness was not shown in vain. The wandering 
vagrant proved himself a good and faithful servant, and 
when he knew that he was trusted he became trustworthy. 
Stephenson the keeper, long looked at him suspiciously, but in 
the end even he forgot that Peter had come "without a 
character." 

The year had gone swiftly by, and it was again the season 
for the WeM-dressing at Tissington. Peter asked his master's 
permission to cross the hills to be present at the festival. 

" I want to see them words again," foe said. 

" What words ? " asked the squire. 

" The motto on the Well, sir, about the gifts for the rebels. 
I have been a rebel sure enough, its little of goodness that I've 
wrought in my days, but the motto came true, sir, I Tead it the 
day I saw you first." 

Mr. Headingly hardly understood him; then it flashed 
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across his memory what text had formed the motto for the 
Well by which he had found poor Peter Bond. 

" Ah yes," he said, " those words will come true over and 
over again ; but it is no mere gift of money which is meant, 
but a far higher and better gift. The Saviour of the world, 
when His life was done, went up to Heaven in clouds of glory, 
and now He receives gifts from God for men, gifts of joy, 
holiness, and rest. He takes them from God's hands and passes 
them on to us. To you, Peter, to me, and to alL We can't 
take many of them now, we are so stupid and sinful; but it 
we pray to the Lord He will take us to Himself one day to be 
where He is, and we shall get all our gifts then 1 " 

"Shall I, sir?" 

" Yes, if you will have them. There will be all good things 
in Heaven." 

Peter sighed. " I doubt Heaven is hardly for the likes of 
me," he said. 

" Why not ? * For the rebellious also \ your motto said, and 
the motto is true, it is God's word. Ask the Lord Jesus to 
keep your gifts safely for you, ask Him to lead you to Heaven, 
and indeed^ Peter ^ He will do it J'* 

God's mercy is like the sunshine, it falls as freely on the 
poor dark hearts as on those who have long " heard with their 
outward ears." Peter Bond was very ignorant, he would 
always be ignorant as men count learning, but he was among 
the multitude whom the Lord hath redeemed, who were 
" astray in the wilderness out of the way," who were hungry, 
and thirsty, and faint, until " they cried unto the Lord in their 
trouble, and He delivered them from their distress," and 
satisfied the empty souls, and filled the hungry ones with 
goodness. 

.... Peter understood then what his master meant by higher 
and better gifts than silver and gold, and he blessed the mercy 
of God whose bounty reached even " to the rebellious also." 
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THE COLLECT. 

/^ OD^ who as at this time didst teach the hearts of Thy faithful 
people^ hy the sending to them the light of Thy Holy Spirit ; 
Grant us by the same Spirit to have a right judgment in all 
things^ and evermore to rejoice in His holy comfort ; through 
the merits of Christ Jesus our Saviour^ who liveth and 
reigneth with Thee^ in the unity of the same Spirit , one God^ 
world without end. Amen, 




^rrtjitup %^uxi for i\\ <&Mt\ (©nus. 

|N the early days of the Christian Church the whole 
time from Easter to Whitsuntide was kept as a feast. 
Not a season to be spent in unholy mirth, and guilty 
excess, but a time of nearness to God, and of rejoicing on 
account of being the children and heirs of the Heavenly King. 
At this time the people prayed standings in token of joy, as it 
was usual to do every Sabbath day. At this time also the rite 
of Baptism was conferred upon the converts; and in this custom 
we find the reason of the name Whitsunday — ^the " white day.*' 
Except in cases of necessity, Baptism was never administered 
but at Easter and Whitsuntide ; at Easter in remembrance of 
Christ's Death and Resurrection (which typified the Christian's 
dying to sin^ and (rising again unto newness of life) and at 
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Whitsuntide in remembrance of the wonderful day when the 
twelve apostles heard the rushing as of a mighty wind; and 
filled with the Holy Ghost they preached so powerfully that they 
added to the Church, and baptised, about three thousand souls. 

Therefore at this time the early Church baptised the converts 
who came clad from head to foot in white garments, carrying 
lights in their hands, in token that they had now laid aside 
their " works of darkness," and had become " the children of 
light," and were determined by God's help to lead unspotted 
lives, and to be pure, even as their Saviour Himself was pure. 

These white robes were not only worn on this day, but they 
were afterwards laid carefully by, that if, at any time they should 
fall away from their profession, and deny the holy faith they 
had sworn to uphold, the very garments they had worn might 
be brought forward as evidences against them. 

The old custom fell -into disuse in after times, because most 
of those who were baptised were infants; and the right of 
Baptism was administered at all seasons of the year, as it had 
been at the beginning of Christianity when St. John stood by 
the Jordan and poured the clear water on the head of our Lord. 

There is another reason for the name of Whitsunday beside 
the white robes which the converts wore, and it is this — 

On the first Whitsunday the Holy Spirit came down from the 
Father in the visible appearance of fiery tongues. He came to 
give light and knowledge, to give strength and wisdom to the 
disciples, those poor hunted stricken sheep, who had just lost 
their Master and their Shepherd. 

The Lord had said, **The Comforter, which is the Holy 
Ghost, whom the Father will send in My Name, He shall teach 
you all things, and bring all things to your remembrance, what- 
soever I have said unto you." [John xiv, 26.] This promise 
was now fulfilled ; with the Comforter came light and gladness, 
and the day on which He came was fitly called the White 
Sunday; the day of brightness and of peace. 
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There had been an earlier promise of the Holy Ghost than 
that which the apostles heard from the lips of the Lord. In 
the Old Testament it is written : " It shall come to pass after- 
ward, that I will pour out My Spirit unto all flesh." [Joel ii, 28.] 
St Peter quoted these words to the men of Judea (Acts ii. 
14 — 21) for he knew they would rather listen to them, taken 
as they were from their own accepted Scriptures, than to the 
more precious words which the Saviour had spoken. 

This is the blessed memory which we have for our Whitsuntide : 
and on it the Collect for the day builds the prayer tliat we, by 
the same Spirit which then descended to gladden the apostles' 
faithful hearts, may be taught righteousness, and be enabled to 
rejoice evermore in His holy comfort. 

" That which I see not teach thou me," prayed Job. [Job. 
xxxiv, 32.] And Solomon says, " The Lord giveth wisdom: out 
of His mouth cometh knowledge and understanding; He layeth 
up sound wisdom for the righteous." [Prov. ii, 6, 7.] 

St. Paul prays for the Philippians that "they may abound 
yet more and more in knowledge and all judgment ; that they 
may approve the things which are excellent^^ [Phil, i, 9, 10.] 
And for Timothy he prays that "the Lord would give him 
understanding in all things." [2 Tim. ii, 7.] To the Ephesians 
he writes, " I also, after I heard of your faith in the Lord Jesus, 
and love unto all the saints, cease not to give thanks for you, 
making mention of you in my prayers; that the God of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, the Father of Glory, may give unto you the 
spirit of wisdom and revelation in the knowledge of Him ; the 
eyes of your understanding being enlightened; that ye may 
know what is the hope of His calling, and what the riches of 
the glory of His inheritance in the saints; and what is the 
exceeding greatness of His power to us-ward who believe*" 

[Eph. i, 15—19-] 

The prayer which Saint Paul offered for the Christians of 
Ephesus we need yet more strongly to offer for ourselves and 
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for each other, that the Spirit of Wisdom may enlighten our 
eyes darkened by sin, hardness of heart, and careless hearing 
of God's message of grace. The men of Ephesus had come 
from the darkness of heathenism to the glorious light of the 
Gospel of Christ; we in these latter days have from our 
babyhood heard the word, but we greatly need the Spirit's help 
that we may not be hearers only, deceiving our own selves. 

We who know that God is our reconciled Father, who feel 
that Christ is our loving Saviour, ought also to know the Comfort 
of the Comforter, and to be ready to lay aside our sorrows, 
doubts, and fears, and to " rejoice." 

" In the multitude of my thoughts within me Thy comforts 
delight my soul." [Psa. xciv, 19.] 

" Take not Thy Holy Spirit from me ; restore unto me the 
joy of Thy salvation, and uphold me with Thy free Spirit." 
[Psa. li, II, 12.] See also Isa. liv, 13; Acts ix, 31 ; Rom. xiv, 
17; Gal. V, 22; Phil, ii, i, 2; iv, 4. 

It is strange that we are content with such scanty blessings, 
such poor gifts, when all the storehouses of God's riches are 
thrown open to us through the merits of our Saviour who liveth 
now with the Father, in the unity of the Spirit, as one God 
endlessly. 

The power is not weakened since the days of the apostles ; 
the same Spirit which gladdened the souls of the little band ot 
anxious discouraged men in Jerusalem on that day of Pentecost 
will condescend to gladden us. You, who have served God 
>vith trembling, take the blessing of the Comforter, and serve 
Him now " with gladness." You, who have been content to be 
blind, ask Him to whom all hearts are open, all desires known, 
to cleanse the thoughts of your hearts naWy that the angels of 
Heaven may rejoice over you, and see that you are indeed 
robed in white garments, made white in the blood of the Lamb. 

Then will not Whitsuntide be bright, and glad, — ^a true 
"white day" for you? 
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THE COLLECT. 

A LMIGHTY and everlasting God, Who hast given unto us 
Thy servants grace by the confession of a true faith to 
acknowledge the glory of the eternal Trinity ^ and in the 
power of the Divine Majesty to worship the Unity ; We 
beseech Thee, that Thou wouldst keep us steadfast in this 
faith, and evermore defend us from all adversities. Who 
livest and reignest, one God, world without end. Amen, 




lesson «tt lh< (|0lUiii 

URING the Christian Year we celebrate the birth, death, 
resurrection, and ascension of our blessed Lord : at 
Whitsuntide we keep in memory the coming of the 
Holy Ghost ; and now on Trinity Sunday our thoughts are led 
to dwell upon the mystery of the Three in One, the Godhead in 
which are the Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit. 

In Jewish times the doctrine of the Trinity was hardly taught 
at all : probably the Jews were not able to receive it ; they were 
amidst heathen nations, and too ready to worship many gods, 
therefore they were taught the first great fact, " The Lord thy 
God is one God." 

It was the Saviour — the "Light of the world" — ^who told 
His followers of the Trinity. "Go ye," He said, "go ye and 
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teach all nations, baptising them in the name of the Father, 
and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost" 

The Jews had worshipped Jehovah : they looked for a deliv- 
erer, a Saviour and a King, but they did hot understand how 
this One that should come should be God Himself. They 
probably expected some great one, wise as Solomon, mighty as 
David, whose throne should be glorious, and who should raise 
Judea from the sad lot of a Roman dependency to the proud 
position befitting the chosen people of the Highest. 

The Sent One came, humble and lowly; a poor man, reckoned 
to be but a carpenter's son. The Jews marvelled at Him, and 
at the wonderful works which He did, but they could not 
believe Him to be God. 

There was a blind man to whom Jesus gave sight, and he 
took courage and spoke the truth to the Pharisees. "Since 
the world -began," he said, " it was not heard that any man 
opened the eyes of one that was bom blind. If He who 
gave me sight were not of God He could do nothing." 

The Pharisees were angry at his boldness. "A sinner 
such as thou, dost thou teach ^j?" they indignantly cried. 
And they " cast him out " — cut him off from the numbering of 
his tribe, or, as we should term it, excommunicated him. 

The Lord heard of it, and He sought for the poor persecuted 
man, and said to him, " Dost thou believe on the Son of God?" 

" Who is He, Lord, that I might believe on him ? " was the 
trembling reply. 

And Jesus answered, " Thou hast seen Him. It is He that 
talketh with thee ! " 

And the blind man fell at His feet. He had already received 
his bodily sight, he now received a truer, clearer sight still : 
" Lord," he said, '' I do believe:' 

But the Jews who stood around gazed scornfully on thp Man 
who called Himself " God's Son." " He is mad," they said. 
" He is mad, or He has a devil." 
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After this^ in the winter-time, Jesus walked in the porches of 
the Temple, and the Jews gathered round Him once more. 
" Tell us plainly," they said, " Art Thou the Christ ? " 

Jesus answered them, " I toM you and ye believed not : the 
works that I do in my Father's name, they bear witness of me 
/ and My lather are One^^ 

Then they took up stones to stone. Him. " Hear His blas- 
phemy I", they cried, " He, being a man, maketh Himself God." 
[John X.] 

It was true ! He, the young man, who looked with sad, 
serious eyes upon the angry faces around Him, who stood there 
defended by a mysterious majesty from their murderous assault, 
did claim for Himself equality with God. He did assert that 
He could give eternal life. (John x, 28.) He did forgive sins 
(Mark ii, 5 — 10.) which only "the God of pardons" could do. 
[Nehemiah ix, 17.] He claimed to be the Judge of the world. 
(Matt, xiii, 41 ; xvi, 27; xxv, 31 ; John v, 22 — 23 ; Acts x, 42.) 
He received honour and worship due only to God ; (Matt viii, 
2; ix, 18; xiv, 33; XX, 20; xxviii, 9; John xx, 28; Acts -vii, 
56 — 59.) while saints and angels always refused to be wor- 
shipped, biddii^ men to worship God alone. (Acts x, 26; 
xiv, 14 — ^15; Rev. xix, 10; xxii, 9.) 

He was Christ, and Christ is God 

" In the Name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the 
Holy Ghost." If the Son is God, the Holy Ghost is also God, 
and the " Name " of the " Three in One " is complete. 

Jesus was the Son of God^ yet the Holy Ghost is spoken of as 
having overshadowed the Virgin Mary, and caused her to bear 
her sinless Babe. The Saviour speaks of being moved by the 
Spirit (Matt, xii, 28 ; Luke iv, i — 14.). It was the power and 
might of the Holy Ghost which made the apostles what they 
were, and changed poor ignorant shrinking men into the fearless 
champions of the truth (Acts ii, 4; Rom. xv, 19; i Cor. xii, 
8, 9, 10). It was the Holy Ghost who spake by the prophets. 
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It is the Holy Ghost of whom St. Paul writes in the eighth 
chapter of his Epistle to the Romans, when he says "The 
Spirit also helpeth our infirmities, for we know not what to 
pray for as we ought, but the Spirit itself maketh intercession 
for us." 

St. Paul more expressly calls the Holy Ghost " God " in the 
twenty-eighth chapter of the Acts, he says, "Well spake the 
Holy Ghost by the prophet Esaias." If we turn to the passage 
[Isa. vi, 9.] we find that God Himself, the Lord Jehovah, is 
the speaker there : God on His throne, the King in His glory ; 
He before whom stood the cherubim crying, "Holy, Holy, 
Holy." And it is He whom St. Paul asserts to be the Holy 
Ghost. 

Peter said to Ananias, who had denied the truth concerning 
the sale of his land, "Why hath Satan filled thine heart to lie to 
the Holy GhostV* and directly afterwards he adds, "Thou hast 
not lied unto men but unto GodJ^ 

Many other passages from Scripture prove that the Holy 
Spirit is joined in one Godhead with the Father, who will not 
give His glory to another ; and with Jesus, the Lamb, to whom 
a great multitude will ascribe " blessing, and glory, and wisdom, 
and thanksgiving, and honour, and power, and might." One 
God — "our God for ever and ever." [Rev. vii, 9 — 12.] 

" In the Name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the 
Holy Ghost." The three Persons of the Trinity, each one 
distinct, and yet each united. Three Persons — one God. 

It is a mystery beyond our weak understandings now. We 
cannot measure it, for it is infinite ; we cannot comprehend it, 
for it is incomprehensible on this side of Heaven. But we 
will believe it, and pray to be " kept evermore steadfast in this 
faith," trusting that hereafter we shall know what here we cannot 
know, and see what here we cannot see, when, by the blood of 
the Saviour and the leading of the Spirit, we kneel before the 
Father's throne to doubt, and long, and weep no more. 
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The Father made the world (Heb. i, 2 ; i Cor. viii, 6.) 

The Son made the world (John i, 3; Col. i, 16; Heb. i, 2.) 

The Spirit made the world (Job xxvi, 13; xxxiii, 4.) 
Again, 

The Father quickeneth. (John v, 21.) 

The Son quickeneth whom He will. (John v, 21.) 

It is the Spirit that quickeneth, (John vi, 63.) 
Again, 

God the Father spake by the prophets. (Heb. i, i.) 

God the Son spake by the prophets. (2 Cor. xiii, 3; i Pet. i, 2. 

God the Holy Ghost spake by the prophets. (Mark xiii, 11; 
2 Peter i, 21.) 
Again, sanctification is ascribed 

To the Father. (Jude i.) 

To the Son. (Heb. ii, 11.) 

To the Holy Ghost. (Rom. 15, 16.) 
The Apostles claim their authority from 

The Father. (2 Cor. iii,.5.) 

The Son. (Heb. ii, 11.) 

The Holy Ghost. (Acts xx, 28.) 
The grace which is promised to the servants of God comes from 

The Father, (i John ii, 24.) 

The Son. (John xiv 23 ; 2 Cor. xiii, 5.) 

The Holy Ghost. (John xiv, 17.)* 

* This Ust is taken from " Dr. Browne on the XXXIX Articles." 
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THE COLLECT. 

/I GOD, the strength of all them that put their trust in Thee, 
mercifully accept our prayers ; and because through the 
weakness of our mortal nature we can do no good thing 
without Thee, grant us the help of Thy grace, that in keep- 
ing of Thy commandments we may please Thee, both in will 
and in deed ; through J^esus Christ our Lord, Amen, 




|OTHER dear, I shall never get as far as Heaven, I 
am so tired." 

A little boy said this one evening as he lay in 
his white bed. His mother had been telling him about God's 
home, and the Saviour's love, and as he listened his eyes grew 
full of tears. He had felt ill and cross all day, it was so hard 
to be good ; he was so weak, so tired. 

" My child," the mother said, " don't be unhappy ; the Lord 
Jesus has reached Heaven, and He loves you, and will stretch 
down His hand to draw you there too. Just pray to Him to 
carry you when you are weary. He will hear you." 

And then she told him over again the beautiful story of the 
sheep which had wandered far from the fold, and was lost in 
the wilderness among the cruel wolves, the sharp stones, and 
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the dark shadows of the night She told how the Shepherd 
sought for the poor lost one, leaving His home, to journey 
through the wilderness that He might rescue it from death. 
And when at last He had found it He did not drive it on 
before Hiln, He did not scold it and strike it for its folly, 
but He took it up in His tender arms, and carried it safely 
home. 

" Now learn this little prayer, Walter," she said, when the 
story was finished ; " it is very short and very easy. * Hold 
Thou me up, and I shall be safe.' " 

Walter repeated it several times, and a smile came on his 
face. Five minutes afterwards he was asleep. 

During that night he tossed uneasily on his pillow, his lips 
grew scarlet, and those who watched by him said, " The child 
has caught a fever." 

The next day his eyes were bright and aching ; his poor little 
head throbbed with pain, and he hardly knew his own dear 
mother's voice, nor the touch of her kind hand. He muttered 
to himself as he lay in the darkened room, and his mother 
heard the words " I am so tired, carry me, please ! Hold Thou 
me up, and I shall be safe." 

For many days the fever was strong upon him, and idie 
strength was spent in the round limbs ; the rosy cheeks grew 
pale and thin, and the little hands could hardly hold the lightest 
thing : the doctors looked grave, and the mother feared to ask 
them what they thought, for she dreaded to hear them say that 
her darling must die. 

One morning he called her, faintly but clearly ; he knew her 
again at last. 

" Mother, am I old enough to go to Heaven," he said. 

How could she answer him ? 

" My child ! my child ! " she cried in her sorrow, " do you 
want to leave us ? " 

" No, mother ; but IVe been dreaming that the Lord Jesus 
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carried me right up to the gates. If He opens them, and asks 
me to go in, may I go, mother ? " 

The mother's voice was calmer now. 

" Yes, my darling, go in when the Lord calls : none are too 
young nor too ignorant to enter there, for Jesus Himself will 
care for you, and watch over you, imtil you learn all the wis- 
dom which the angels know." 

" And will you come, mother ? " 

" I cannot come now, my child, for the Lord has not called 
for me. I must trust you to Jesus, Walter, for mother cannot 
go with you there." 

" * I shall be safe,' — ^you remember, mother ? " 

Yes, she remembered it, the prayer she had taught him, and 
she remembered it long afterwards when the daisies grew white 
over the earthly body of her child, and she could see his face, 
and feel his kiss no more. 

Walter died. He is never " tired " now. The Good Shep- 
herd bore the little lamb in His arms to the Heavenly fold above. 

Dear children, are you ever tired ? I do not mean are your 
feet weary, and your body weak from fatigue ; I mean do you 
ever think that Heaven is far away, and that you will hardly 
have strength to reach the Blessed Shore ? 

If so, will you not pray the prayer which Walter prayed, 
" Hold Thou me up, and I shall be safe." 

Safe if death should come soon, with its pain, and sorrow, 
and fear. 

Safe if life should be long, and you find many many years 
lie before you with their trials, temptations, and sins. Safe 
whatever comes, either of death, or of life. 

God knows how weak you are. Trust in His strength ; the 
mightiest, freest strength that mortal ever had. Through the 
weakness of this our earthly nature we can do no good thing 
without His aid. And He knows this better than we know it 
He will never reproach us because we are weak. 

N 
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The Saviour was a little helpless child ; He knew what it was 
to be tempted and tried ; and He can, although He is now in 
Heaven, bend down to help the children whom He loves. 

And if He will teach us, and shield us, and bear us on His 
breast ; if He has left His throne to dwell on earth in poverty 
and grief for us ; if He has laid down His life for our sakes, 
shall we do nothing for Him ? 

Oh, that He would give us each one a large share of His 
grace, that in the keeping of His commandments we might 
please Him ! 

His commandments are that we should love God and serve 
Him, and that we should love each other in humility. 

With love in our hearts we are sure to be happy. 

How blessed to be " safe," held in the arms of the Lord ! 

How blessed to be happy in spite of all which Satan or the 
sorrow of the world can do to cloud our joy ! 

Don't think because Heaven is far off that you will never 
reach it. Don't think that because it is hard to be good that 
you can never please the Lord. Heaven is far, and it is hard 
to do right, but in the strength of the Great God, who can not 
conquer ? who can not endure ? 

Solomon taught us a lesson from the conies. They are the 
Sjnian rabbits, " a feeble folk," yet make they their houses in 
the rocks. 

If the conies refused to seek shelter they would soon be a 
prey for wild beasts, for hungry eagles, and for the hunters. 
But they " make their houses in the rocks," and live in safety. 

All of you can seek the living Rock, dear children. Who is 
the Rock ? The Apostle St Paul answers the question, he says, 
" That Rock was Christ." 

The weaker we are the more need we have of Him. Shall 
we not love Him ? for dearly He loves us. 
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THE GOSPEL. 

A CERTAIN fnan made a great supper y and bade many ; 
and sent his servant at supper-time to say to them that were 
bidden, Come^for all things are now ready. And they all 
with one consent began to make excuse. The first said unto 
him, I have bought a piece of ground, and I must needs go 
and see it; I pray thee have me excused. And another said, 
I have bought five yoke of oxen, and I go to prove them ; I 
pray thee have me excused. And another said, I have 
married a wife, and therefore I cannot come. So that 
servant came, and shewed his lord these things. Then the 
master of the home being angry said to his servant, Go out 
quickly into the streets and lanes of the city, and bring in 
hither the poor, and the maimed, and the halt, and the blind. 
And the servant said, Lord, it is done as thou hast 
commanded, and yet there is room. And the lord said unto 
the servant. Go out into the highways and hedges, and 
compel them to come in, that my house may be filled. For I 
say unto you. That none of those men which were bidden 
shall taste of my supper: Luke xiv, i6. 
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|HE brilliant sunshine of a summer afternoon was 
beating down on the city of Dublin, making the 
pavements hot, and tiring to walk upon ; filling dingy 
offices with a light which" illuminated all the particles of dust 
in the air, making the clerks on their high stools more and 
more sleepy as the hours wore on. 

The river Liffey, often dull and dreary enough, now lay like 
a band of silver in the sun ; and the water which danced, and 
throbbed, and dimpled along the quays and amongst the 
shipping might have been taken for molten gold, judging it by 
its beauty alone. 

A steamer, heavily laden, and crowded from stem to stem, 
was slowly leaving her moorings ; as she passed down the river 
the foam fell from her paddles and lay white in her wake. 
She was the " Gypsy Queen," bound for the port of Bristol. 

On the quay a gentleman was leaning over the low parapet 
watching the scene, and listening to the voices of the sailors, as 
the noise came, softened by distance, across the water. His eye 
fell presently on a group of men standing close together in a 
dark sileAt mass a little way beyond him. They were staring, 
as he himself had done, at the moving steamer, but a dull look 
almost like despair was upon their faces. There might have 
been some two hundred of them, reapers ; evidently, on their 
way to the English harvest Each man carried a bundle tied 
up in a handkerchief; and their sickles, bound round with straw, 
were upon their shoulders. They stood there, dumbly, with a 
sort of wondering blank dismay in their eyes, such as often 
succeeds to the excitement of an Irish peasant's useless struggle 
for his own way. 

The gentleman's name was O'Donnel, an Irishman himself, 
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one who spent his time and his wealth in doing what seemed 
to him to be his duty. And Duty had a very wide meaning 
for him ; it was just the meaning of our Saviour Christ when 
He said, " All things whatsoever ye would that men should do to 
you do ye even so to them^ for this is the Law^^ 

He sauntered towards the reapers, his hands deep in his 
pockets, and his kindly glance roving from face to face as he 
approached them. 

" Well, boys ! what ails you ? " 

The cheery salutation made them all look up, and a dozen 
voices replied to the question. 

" We came to go to England in yon boat ; the captain took 
three hundred of us, and he'd take no more at all ! " 

" Because he could carry no more I suppose," Mr. O'Donnel 
said. " Dear me ! you'll have to wait till the next steamer, 
then?" 

"Aye, aye, sir, and the next steamer is next week, and what 
will happen till us till then, do ye allow ? " 

The last speaker was a tall young fellow, with a noble 
looking head set on his broad shoulders, and fair curls shading 
the deep violet eyes which are so rare and so beautiful. 
There was a touch of impatience in his words ; he had come 
from the west, across the whole island; he had just three 
shillings in his pocket, and how was he to subsist until he could 
reach the En^ish harvest fields where his sickle was to win 
money enough to pay the rent, and to buy his mother the 
thick winter shawl which he had set his heart on seeing her 
wear? 

" Its easy to talk, it is ! " said another, sitting down on a 
block of wood as he spoke, and resting his- elbows on his 
knees, and his forehead on his hands. 

He had a wife and many little children at home ; he had been 
ill, and things had gone hardly with him that year. The cow 
had been sold, and he owed a large sum for the meal which the 
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family had lived on all the past spring time. He could not 
wait there for a week, and if he went back to his home in 
Kildare it seemed as if it must be to bid the wife and children 
take their ways to the Union. He was not very strong yet, and 
he felt as if he could hardly keep the big tears from his eyes. 

Mr. O'Donnel looked at him, and at dozens of his comrades, 
guessing their sad histories for himself as he looked. 

" My boys," he said, (it is usual in Ireland to call even grey- 
haired men so in friendly fashion,) " my boys, I was reading 
about you in a book this morning ! " 

" About us/" said the Kerry man, incredulously ; " you're 
mistaken, sir." 

" No, that I*m not ! yourselves, and none else, and I'll prove 
it to you." 

" Then it's a queer book, that same, that would talk about 
poor folks like us." 

" Queer indeed ! " echoed a chorus of muttering voices, 
while many a sad face brightened into amused curiosity as 
Mr. O'DonneFs frank manner and friendly tone won a way to 
their hearts. 

" 'Twas only this morning I was reading in my book, and it 
bid a rich man when he wanted to make a dinner or a supper 
— z, rich man, mind ; that's me — ^not to call his friends and his 
brethren and his own kith and kin who would be certain to ask 
him back again, and so make him due return, but to call the 
poor folk, the strangers, and the sorrowful — and that means 
you." 

Undisguised amazement was painted on the listening faces 
now ; perhaps not one in all the little crowd had the least idea 
that the book he spoke of was the Bible. 

"And now to prove it," Mr. O'Donnel went on briskly. 
" It is late in the day, and I'll be bound it is many an hour 
since most of you have broken your fast, so I bid you to my 
dinner now. Here you — ^what is your name?" he asked. 
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laying his hand on the stalwart ann of the blue-eyed Kerry 
man. 

" Hughie Delany, yer honour," was the answer given with a 
touch of the hat, and a smile nearly as bright as Mr. O'DonneFs 
own, 

" Well, Hughie, choose you out ten men to come with me to 
the eating houses yonder and order our feast. We shall have 
to divide Into shares I think," he added, " for it would be a 
big eating house which could take us all. 

The ten men were quickly singled out, and they went with 
Mr. O'Donnel to order the best of what was to be had, 
apportioning to each house as many as it could provide for. 

"While the potatoes are boiling maybe you would like to 
hear a little reading from my book," Mr. O'Donnel said, seating 
himself on the parapet of the quay, and drawing forth his 
pocket Testament 

They gathered round him, making a wide circle that all 
might hear ; " surely they -would admire to listen to anything 
his honour would read." 

"I told you of the orders my book gave to me," 
Mr. O'Donnel began, " now I will read you a story of another 
man, a far richer and grander man than I^ and how his guests 
treated him." 

He turned to the fourteenth chapter of St. Luke, and read 
of the great supper which was spread, and of the indifferent, 
discourteous guests who all with one consent excused them- 
selves from coming. 

" Bad manners to them ! " ejaculated one of his hearers 
between his teeth, "I'd like to see the land, or the cows, or 
the wife who would make me forget the kindness youVe shown 
us this day, sir I " 

"What wonder that the whole of them were forbidden to 
taste at the last," said another. " I'll warrant that when they 
thought on the good things they had missed, and on the 
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condescension of the yon great lord they would have given 
their ears to be let in when all was said and done." 

Then Mr. O'Donnel explained the parable to the eager and 
interested men who listened to his simple speech, which had 
the rich soft roll of their own talk, listened to it not as to a 
sermon spoken down to their understanding, but as to a new 
and wonderful tale told by one heart to another. 

" The great lord is just a picture of God above ; and the 
feast means the goodness, and. the happiness, and the glory of 
Heaven. The guests who were bidden are you, and I, and all 
mankind." 

" None ever came to bid me," said Hughie Delany beneath 
his breath. It seemed as though the words came almost 
without his will ; but Mr. O'Donnel heard them. 

"You're wrong there, Hughie," he answered him. "The 
Lord is just, and sends His message to every one of us. 
Some get it dinned into their ears all their lives long. Some 
don't get it until they are old. To some the message is faint 
and not very clearly understood; others get it straight and 
plain, just as you are hearing it now I " 

He paused; a movement and a murmur ran through the 
circle of reapers, like a breeze passing over com. 

" The Lord of the feast is using me as His messenger to 
each one of you. He bids me say that He loves you well, and 
that He has laid up treasure, rest, and deep content for all 
who will like to come. Only be willing and He will make the 
way plain. Only ask Him to guide you and He will do it 
Only ask Him to make you fit for His glorious home and He 
will give you a nature which will cover you like a silken robe, 
and which will be suitable to wear in His presence. For what 
would you and I do if we were to find ourselves in Heaven 
with all the sins and the faults which we have clinging to us 
now ? What kind of a figure should we show amongst all the 
holy saints and angels? No: we must ask God to give us 
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some of His Spirit to make us love goodness and be fit for the 
feast. Ask Him, and see how the answer will come 1 " 

I " 'Tisn't possible for all us to be as you, sir," a voice said 

presently. " We are poor, and has to be working." 

" Of course you have to be working ! all men should work, 
God meant them to work. Shame on those folk, say I, who 
just because they are rich sit idly down to enjoy themselves ! 
That is not the way to get to the Heavenly Supper. God put 
us on the earth to work and to learn ; to work at our daily 
tasks, and to learn how noble and blessed it is to do right. 
Just work on, whether at digging and delving, or steering a 
fishing smack through a gale, whatever work comes to hand do 
it, and try to do it well ! But remember that God gave us 
this life of ours, that He loves us, that He watches us with His 
Fatherly care. Don't let. our bits of ground, or our cattle, or 
our firesides make us forget the message the Lord who loves 
us has sent, * To be present in His kingdom at His feast.' " 

Very thoughtful faces gazed down on the LifFey water as 
Mr. O'Donnel closed his book. Most of his hearers were 
Roman Catholics, and such words as these they had never 

! before heard. 

Their religion, such as they had, was a blind obedience to a 
hard rule. And the few who were nominally Protestants knew 
very little of the truths of that Bible which their forefathers 
had claimed the right to read. The idea of a God who loved 
them, who wished them to be good and pure, who invited them 
to His home, and who would fit them to be there — ^all this was 
utterly strange. To some among them it was merely strange, 
to others it came with a sense of rest and of beauty, to a few 
it was a draught of the water of life ! 

Mr. O'Donnel left them to the hearty meal provided in the 
various eating houses on the quay, and he busied himself in 
enquiring amongst the ships if there was any vessel bound for 
Bristol who could take his new friends across the sea. He 
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found a brig laden only with ballast which was to leave by the 
early tide, and the captain after much parley consented to give 
the reapers a passage. 

"I shall charge them something over the usual fare," he 
said, rather imgraciously. 

" Very well, I will pay the whole sum in advance, if you will 
be good enough to reckon it. up," Mr. O'Donnel responded. 
" And if you will allow them to come on board at once it will 
be better than letting them scatter themselves through the 
streets." 

The captain stared at him in astonishment " Tenants of 
yours I suppose, sir?" 

" No, but I am interested in them," Mr. O'Donnel said as 
he bid him good morning. 

The captain would have been more astonished still had he 
known that his visitor had never seen the men in whom he was 
so interested until two or three hours ago. It is so usual to 
give up our whole hearts to our worldly greeds and 
pleasures that it becomes hard to understand a nature like 
Mr. O'DonneFs, whose highest happiness is to do good, asking 
for nothing again, but the reward which Christ has promised to 
His faithful servants. 

The brig sailed out of Dublin bay before the dawn, following, 
though very slowly, in the path of the " Gypsy Queen." 

" Brian," said Hugh Delany to a comrade who stood near 
him at the ship's side, " Brian, d'ye think he was a man 
at all?" . 

"The good gentleman? Faith Hughie, we will never see 
e'er a one like him again." 

" He said God sent him with that message to us," Hugh 
went on in his awe-struck tone. "I mean to accept the 
invitation any way." 

" Ye mean to get to Heaven ? Ah well ! 'tis a weary and 
woful way, and a hard climb that same ! " 
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" To be sure it is, but didn't ye hear him say that God will 

help us, and guide us, and love us ? Brian, my boy, it would 

be more than you nor I could do to miss the road with such a 

Guide and Help as that 1 " 

« « « « « 

The message which the poor reapers heard on Dublin quay 
is uttered now to you, dear children. The Lord of the feast 
has sent to say that on His part all things are ready. Will you 
hesitate to enter His heavenly mansions ? The way may be 
" weary and woful," but it is because all ways on earth are so. 
Would you be any happier, or half so happy, if you choose the 
path which leads away from God ? 

Do not let the things which are seen shut out all thought of 
the things which are unseen. Do not let the duties, the 
workings, the pleasures, or the trials of this life prevent you 
from looking beyond to the life which is eternal. Do not 
let our treasures here — ^be they farms and merchandise, 
or gay clothing, or money, or what some call " fun," or a good 
position in life, or dear friends, and earthly love — do not let 
any of these, be they ever so fair and precious, deafen our ears 
to our King's message, " Come, for all things are now ready." 
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FROM THE EPISTLE. 

D^ c/ofhed with Humility: i Peter, v, 5. 
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AR up on the hill-side grew the Roses. 

Poor, wild Roses they were, with short rugged 
stems, and small blossoms of creamy-white hue. 
Their leaves were small also ; indeed they were stunted and 
meagre in every way, as unlike as possible to their brethren 
which grew in the Squire's garden in the valley. 

A Butterfly rested on them for awhile, and he told them 

60. 

" You call yourselves Roses, but you don't know the mean- 
ing of the word, my dears," he said, as he fanned his gay 
wings to and fro in the sweet summer air. " You should see 
the roses IVe seen! Ah they are something like flowers! 
Large, crimson, cushion-like, scented — enough to ravish you 
with delight ! and they grow so gracefully ! long supple stems 
with shining leaves, which are a credit to the garden ; but you 
don't know anything about it, of course ; you have never seen 
a garden." 

" No," said the mountain Roses calmly, " we are only wild 
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briers, we know, but we are very happy here ; we had our fit 
of discontent and envy, but it passed away, we then learned 
what our work is, and we are content to do it" 

" Dear me ! " exclaimed the Butterfly, with a sort of languid 
interest, " learning what one's work is doesn't sound amusing, 
jDUt / should like to be content, even at the price of a little 
industry ; tell me how you managed it." 

" We heard of the lovely flowers which grew in sheltered 
gardens and costly hot-houses," said the Roses, "and we 
thought it hard that we were obliged to live untended here 
on the hill-side. We had thought our own blooms pretty 
enough, and the milkworts and sundews quite look up to us 
as leaders among the mountain flowers; but we heard from 
the bees and the birds, of the superior beauty of garden 
blossoms, and we brooded over the thought until we grew so 
discontented as hardly to care to open our buds to the sun- 
shine." 

"No wonder," murmured the Butterfly sympathisingly, "it 
is annoying to know that others outshine you — ^that they are 
admired and you are neglected ; not that I myself know what 
it is, for there are not many who can outshine these wings of 
mine, I fancy." And as he spoke he drew his long wings 
down almost flat, then lifted them again so that all their 
splendid colouring flashed and glowed in the sun. 

" We cannot agree with you," replied the Roses, " we have 
learned that it is well that others are brighter, and fairer, and 
nobler than we. This would not be a good world to live in, 
if there was nothing in it better than wild Roses," (or " than 
Butterflies," the Roses might have said, but they did not wish 
to appear rude.) 

" But you don't say how you became of this contented state 
of mind>" said the Butterfly, rather impatiently. 

" It was last summer," the Roses went on, " and we were 
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listening to the sounds of the river, and wishing that we too 
could move on and see something of the great world which 
lies below in the valley ; we were murmuring because of our 
humble lot, murmuring because none saw us nor admired us, 
except the tiny flowers which blow among the heather, and 
which know no better. We had asked questions of the wind, 
and of the bees, and of many other travellers, and we mourned 
when we heard of the beauty which was beyond our reach. 

" It was a lovely evening, and sounds came sharply through 
the clear air; we heard human voices approaching, and 
presently we distinguished them to be those of a man and a 
little girl. They were searching for flowers ; the child had her 
hands full already, but when she saw us she uttered a ciy of 
delight. * See father ! here are Roses ! ' 

" We felt a sort of pity for her, we had such a poor idea of 
our own worth that we wondered she could be so pleased with 
us ; and yet we were flattered too, and we held up bur cream- 
white cups so as to show off their golden centres as well as 
might be. 

" * Wait, Nelly, let me cut them for you,' the father said, and 
he took off all the best of our blooms with his knife, separating 
each bud as carefully as though we had been prize Roses at a 
flower show. 

" We were placed in a basket, with the yellow stars of the 
bog-cistus, spires of orchis, fronds of fern, the pretty wild 
geranium, and whole handsfull of harebells and heather. 
* We must go home now, Nelly,' the man said, ' Rose will be 
waiting for us.' 

" So they descended the hill, talking softly as they went, and 
we found that the Rose they spoke of was Nelly's elder sister, 
and that she was very ill. 

" They walked some distance to a small village in the valley, 
and stopped at the door of a house in the main street A poor, 
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scantily-furnished house it was, yet with an air of neatness 
about it notwithstanding its poverty. On the sofa near an open 
window lay a sick girl ; her long hair was plaited in two tresses, 
and drawn away from the pale thin face where the scarlet 
patches on the feverish cheeks told their sad tale of coming 
death. 

"Nelly ran to her side and laid the basket on her lap. 
'See what we have brought you, dear; did you think us 
long away? Have you had all you wanted? Did Jane 
come to see after you?' and then without waiting for 2in 
answer to her string of questions, she brought a large bowl 
of water to her sister's couch for her to arrange the flowers 
in ; took off her hat, and bustled off to the other room to 
prepare tea. 

" The father now in his turn came up to the sick girl's side, 
and kissed her tenderly. He saw that tear-drops were standing 
in her eyes. * Do you feel worse, my child ? ' he said. 

" * No, father, it is only the sight of thesej and she touched 
the mountain flowers with her white fingers as she spoke; 
' they remind me of home, and of the happy days when I too 
could run about as Nelly does.' 

" * Some day soon you will run about again. Rose ; we will 
climb the hills together, and you will forget you have ever 
been ill.' 

" He tried to smile and speak cheerily, but it was a poor 
pretence. 

" * No, dear father, I shall never gather flowers again ; I know 
quite well I am dying ; I wish you would acknowledge it too, it 
would be so much better for you afterwards, father. I wish 
you would see as I do that it is far best for me to go.' 

" ' But you would like to get well. Rose?' 

" * Yes, I should like to get well,' and her eyes wandered 
again to' us flowers lying on her lap, *but I shall like still more 
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to be free from all pain and trouble ; to see our Saviour, and 
to wait at His feet until you come.' 

"Her father was crying now. *0h, Rose,' he sobbed, 
* what are we to do when you are gone ? ' 

" * Dear father,' she said, ' what use am I to you or to Nelly 
now? I can only love you, and I can do that better in Heaven 
than here, you^ know.' 

" * But you are so young to die, Rose ; it is hard that one so 
young and full of life as you were, only a few months ago 
should fade away almost as quickly as those flowers there. It 
is hard ; it is cruel ! ' 

" * Hush, hush, dear father ; it is not hard, nor cruel. We 
are all God's creatures, and He does with us as He chooses. 
Even the flowers do not fade till their work is done. Look at 
these roses, they grew unnoticed on the hills until you and 
Nelly gathered them to cheer me, and bring back to my 
thoughts our dear Scottish home. They had their work to do, 
to grow, to rejoice in the sunshine, to beautify the earth, and 
then to be plucked to gladden a sick girl on her d3dng bed. 
Now they will fade, but is it too soon? ' 

"We heard her words as we lay on her lap, and a thrill 
passed through each stem and leaf. Ought we to have 
mourned over our humble sphere ? Ought we to have been 
angry that we were not as great and beautiful as others might 
be ? Our work was to be happy, and live the lowly life which 
God had marked out for us, content to be merely mountain 
Roses since He has made us so. 

" The father kissed his daughter as he said, * And you, my 
Rose, have done your work ; you have been the brightness of 
my saddened house, the comfort of my life. The hill-side will 
not miss the flowers, but how am I to live without my Rose ? ' 

" She stroked his face, and murmured sweet caressing words, 
words we flowers could hardly understand since they were of 
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what we know little about — ^the love of the Saviour for man, 
and the life which is for human beings beyond their dark cold 
graves. 

" That was last summer time," continued the Roses, hunying 
on to the' conclusion of their story, as they saw that the 
Butterfly was getting tired of listening, " that was last summer 
time, nearly a year ago. The sick girl died almost as 
soon as our blossoms withered in the bowl of water on 
her table. They laid her to rest beneath the ground; and 
we, although the actual flowers which were plucked, faded, 
and perished, yet live again here by the life which exists 
in our roots, which is strong enough to resist the winter's 
cold and storm. And we are happy now; and rejoice that 
others are fairer and better than we, for the whole world 
is much more beautiful than it would be if all the flowers 
were just as we are. We try to do our duty; we fulfil our 
mission here; we know that God's hands made u§ as care- 
fully as they made our brethren in the gardens, and perhaps 
He looks from Heaven sometimes to see if the mountain 
flowers have needful rain and dew. Surely it is honour 
enough for us." 

The Butterfly did not reply for a minute : the conclusion 
of the Roses' speech was so grave and solemn that he could 
not respond flippantly; and if the truth must be told that 
Butterfly was more accustomed to be giddy than grave, so he 
hardly knew what to say. 

A Harebell which grew near said softly, "And the world 
is the same, the sky, the mountain, the river, and the hand- 
some flowers in the glass houses where the rich men dwell. 
Only you are changed : you were wretched Roses last year, 
and now " 

" Now we are happy Roses," they responded, rustling their 
branches as they spoke. "We are happy! We have learnt 

o 
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that humility is contentment, and that the sphere which is 
appointed for us is enough for us to fill." 

"It is a lovely sphere, too," the Harebell murmured. 
"I would not change the hillside for all the gardens in 
Europe." 

But the Butterfly thought differently: he was already half 
way back to the valley. 
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THE COLLECT. 

/I GOD, the protector of all that trust in Thee, without whom 
nothing is strong, nothing is holy ; Increase and multiply 
upon us Thy mercy ; that. Thou being our ruler and guide, 
we may so pass through things temporal, that we finally lose 
not the things eternal: Grant this, O heavenly Father, for 
y^esus Christ's sake our Lord, Amen, 



life's Jottrncg. 




|N the first Sunday after Easter we read of the " Un- 
leavened Bread," and of the night of the Israelites' 
deliverance from their bondage in Egypt. To-day we 
will follow their story further, and try to take from it some 
lessons which may help us to remember the beautiful Collect 
which we have learnt or read this morning. 

It begins by addressing God by a most " excellent name " — 
" O God, the Protector of all that put their trust in Thee—'' 

The Children of Israel found how true this is: God was 
indeed a protector to them, although their trust was .so small, 
and their faith so faint 

Led by their great captain, Moses, the people went out from 
the country which had been to them a place of such cruel 
oppression. They had a long journey before them ; a bleak 

o 2 
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desert lay between them and the land which God had promised 
them; among their numbers were thousands of women and 
little children, weak and young for such a time of travel. But 
their hearts were filled with joy as they pitched their tents that 
first night on the " edge of the wilderness." 

The man Moses was a brave and true servant of the Lord of 
Hosts. He had had his time of doubt and faithlessness, (Ex. 
vi, I, 10, 13, 14.) but it was passed long ago. He knew now 
that the Lord God of Abraham was indeed the mighty One, 
and he could trust Him unto death. 

The people were pitching their tents by the sea. The whole 
scene was a busy one : families were preparing for the night ; 
the herds of cattle stood near, cropping the short herbage. 
Above the camp floated a strange glory. It was the pillar of 
fiery cloud which hung over the travellers, the sign of God's 
presence, the shelter from the daily heat, the light and comfort 
of the night. 

Suddenly a loud cry was heard. Through the^dusk they 
could see the hosts of Egypt in pursuit : Pharaoh at the head 
of his army was close upon them ! 

A great panic seized upon the camp. They crowded around 
Moses, reproaching him for bringing them out to be slaughtered 
in the wilderness. "Why did you not let us alone?" they cried, 
tauntingly ; " it were better for us to be yet in bondage than to 
perish by the swords of our enemies : we might have found 
graves in Egypt without coming here to die." 

Then Moses stood up and answered them in the greatness of 
his confidence in God. " Fear ye not !" he said, "stand still and 
see the salvation of the Lord which He will show you to-day. 
The Lord shall fight for you, and ye shall hold your peace." 

The sea was before him, its waves rising and falling in the 
grey gleam of the twilight : the Egyptians were behind him, a 
compact army, with horsemen and spearmen in battle array; the 
people were around him, clamouring and weeping in their fear. 
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But Moses stood calm and firm. The " Protector of those that 
trast " was ready and able to save. 

The youngest of the children can tell what followed 

All know how, at the command of God, a path was left dry 
in the midst of the sea ; and the people passed along it, with 
the waters heaped like a wall on either hand. The host of 
Pharaoh followed Their chariots and horsemen would soon 
overtake the multitude who travelled slowly to suit the feeble 
feet of the women and the little ones. So the Egyptians 
thought ; but the mysterious cloud which hung between them 
and the Hebrews seemed like a shield which they could not 
pierce. A great fear fell on them : their horses started back 
from the Presence in that cloud ; the wheels of their chariots 
were loosened, and the hearts of their captains were filled with 
fear. 

A deeper terror was yet to come. The Hebrews had reached 
the other side, and on the shore stood Moses, his arm out- 
stretched over the divided waters. 

The sun had just arisen, and the full light of the morning 
fell upon the scene. The Israelites — their faces yet pallid with 
fear — ^the advancing army — ^the sea, showing that strange path 
amidst the blue water. The next moment the glittering waves 
fell together, and the hosts of Pharaoh were struggling with 
death. 

Thus the Lord saved Israel from the hand of the Egyptian. 



The prayer goes on to invoke the God ^^ without whom 
nothing is strong, nothing is hofy." We shall not have to seek 
far in the history of the Israelites to find illustration of these 
words. 

Although the Egyptian army was utterly destroyed yet the 
travellers were to encoimter many other enemies before they 
could reach the borders of Canaan. The tribe of Amalek were 
their first foes. These people lived in the district through 
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which the Israelites had to pass, and they came out against 
them: tempted probably by their cattle and herds; for the 
Amalekites were a fierce nation, living mostly by plunder and 
robbery. 

Moses bade Joshua choose out the best warriors in the camp 
and advance to meet the enemy. "Go you and fight," he said, 
" and I will stand upon the hill with the rod of God in mine 
hand" 

So Joshua marched forth to battle with his chosen men : in 
the distance the rest of the people looked on at the fight which 
was of such importance to them, watching with agony in their 
eyes for the safety of their dear ones. And on the hill stood 
Moses, pleading with God for His people. 

God heard and answered. While Moses lifted up his hands 
the men of Israel conquered. 

The battle lasted until the evening, and then Amalek fled, 
leaving hundreds dead upon the field. 

Moses built an altar on the spot, and gave it a Hebrew name 
meaning, "The Lord my Banner." The Banner of Victory, 
without which Israel could not prevail. The Lord without 
whom there is no strength. It was vain for the Hebrews to 
strike fiercely and bravely, it was in vain that Joshua's shout 
rang above the stir of battle, unless the arm of the Lord fought 
with them — unless His voice was heard in the hearts of the 
soldiers. 

For forty years the children of Israel wandered to and fro in 
the wilderness. They sinned, and they were punished ; they 
murmured, and they were satisfied: they tempted God, but 
they were at last forgiven and entered into the promised fair 
country, the inheritance which was God's gift ! 

Read about their history, and learn from it deep lessons — 
lessons which will aid each one of you in your own journey 
through life. Read of their ingratitude, and pray that you may 
be grateful to the Father who is so good to you. Read of their 
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Protector, and pray that you may have the same " strong " and 
"holy" Friend. Read of their hard-heartedness and pride, and 
learn to be trustful, submissive, and meek. 

Take the God of Abraham, Isaap, and Jacob, to be your 
" Ruler " and your " Guide," that you may step on day by day, 
safely and happily, on the road through these temporal things. 

"Temporal things," the things of time. Pleasant things, 
some of them are, like the little spots on the bare face of the 
desert where the palm trees grow, and the water-springs rise 
fresh and clear. But pleasant as they may be you must pass 
on. Do the sweet summer days stay always ? Does any joy 
last long? No. We "pass through things temporal;" one 
year glides after that gone before ; children grow up to man- 
hood, and the grass waves long and green over the graves of 
those who, a short time since, stood among us in the strength 
and glory of their life. 

You must step oa The flying hours leave no time for pause 
or delay. 

Then if it is so, will you not try to live your life so that at 
the end you may enter on the life eternal ? 

There will be battles to fight with sin and Satan, but with the 
aid of the strong and holy God you will be victorious. There 
will be dreary days, when it will be hard to feel happy ; difficult 
days, when it will be hard to know how to behave, when your 
friends will misjudge you, and your enemies condemn you, but 
with God for your ruler and guide you cannot go astray. 

Keep close to Him, dear children. Ask His Spirit always to 
dwell in you : choose the Lord Jesus Christ for your example, 
your help, your Saviour. Then when the things of time shall 
have melted away, when the earth itself is gone, you will find 
out the beauty of the things eternal; you will know how blessed 
it is to be holy, how noble it is to be true. You will see the 
Face of Jesus and the Glory of the Father, and you will perhaps 
look back upon your earthly life, and wonder to think how you 
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could have murmured and sorrowed at God's wHl, or been 
disobedient and ungrateful to Him then. 

However this may be of one thing, I am certain that no one, 

I 

no man, no woman, nor little child, ever trusted in God as 
their guide and missed their way to Heaven. None ever took 
the strength and holiness of Jesus Christ as their own strength 
and holiness and found it not enough. 
Will you try it, dear children, and prove my words? 
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!E name " Nottingham " has it origin in a Saxon word 
meaning " dwellings in caves," and there yet remain 
traces of the reason why our English county and 
town should bear the name. 

. A ridge of soft sandstone runs from north to south, ending 
abruptly in the cliff on which Nottingham Castle stands. In olden 
times many houses were hollowed out of the stone, and many 
families lived within their solid echoless walls. 

Near the quiet town of Mansfield, about the centre of the 
county, there still remains a group of these rock houses, now 
empty and deserted, yet they were inhabited not so very long 
ago j and I intend telling you of a friend of mine who lived in 
the smallest and meanest of them all. 

I call him a friend, and so indeed he was, although but 
a poor stone-cutter. He was ignorant of book-learning, his 
clothes — his week-day clothes — ^were frayed and worn; he 
possessed little besides his tools, and the rude furniture of his 
cottage, yet we loved him well — my brother and I. 
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His name was Christopher Bellannine, but it had such a fine 
sound he said, that it was only fit for highdays and holidays, 
and so people generally called him " Old Chris ; " truly he 
seemed old to us, though I know now he could not have 
been much above fifty. 

He lived quite alone in his funny house ; and we went to 
see him on the long summer evenings when his work was done 
at the quarry, and when he would sit outside his door and tell 
us curious and interesting things about the birds, and the 
beetles, and about the broad-backed trout which darted through 
the water in the stream just below. 

My brother Allan was a bold free-hearted boy, and I loved 
him dearly, and admired him very much indeed I missed 
him sadly when he was away at school, and during all the 
holiday time I followed him everywhere, feeling a little heart- 
sore sometimes to think that I was only a girl, and that it was 
not to be expected that he could care for me as I cared for 
him. 

He patronised me a good deal, and ordered me about, but 
he was hardly to blame for that, for I fancy. I rather liked him 
to do so, and certainly he never intended to be unkind to me ; 
it was only a way he had. 

We never thought much about it, either he or I, imtil one 
day we had gone up the hill to see old Chris. 

We found him so busy hammering at a bit of tin that he 
did not hear us come in, and he gave quite a start of surprise 
when Allan cried, " Hullo Chris ! what are you doing there ? " 

He welcomed us, and he found me the little brown stool 
which was my favourite seat, and then he answered Allan's 
question. 

" I'm making a scraper, master," he said, " least ways what 
will do for a scraper, and I'm going to make some starch with 
it." 

" Starch ! what do you want with starch? are you going to 
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take in washing ? " said Allan, laughing merrily at the idea of 
Chris standing in the steam of a tub of soap-suds. 

" Nay, master ; my own washing is easy done, and I reckon 
I'll let other folk do theirs," the stone-cutter said. " There's 
other uses of starch than to stiffen up linen." 

" But what has that bit of tin to do with starch ? " said I, 
gazing curiously at the rough holes which Chris had punched 
in its surface. 

" Tis a scraper, my dearies ; and I'll just show you how it 
works." 

He reached down a wooden bowl, and then got a dish of 
raw potatoes, yet in their skins, and wet with the water which 
had washed them smooth and clean. 

" Now, master, if you've a mind to try your hand at starch 
making, rub down these 'taties against my bit'of tin, and you'll 
soon see the fashion of it" 

But Allan scraped his fingers quite as much as the potatoes, 
so Chris did the work himself; explaining^ meanwhile how 
starch was part of the potato-root, and that he scraped all 
into a pulp so that he might be able to separate it from the 
watery part and fibre. 

Soon the wooden bowl was full, and then he added a 
quantity of water, stirring it about before he carefully strained 
it off again. 

" Is this starch ? " I said, looking doubtfully at the basin of 
thick-looking dingy water which Chris had set aside with so 
much care. 

" O you stupid ! " exclaimed Allan, " as if that dirty water 
could be of any use ! Why that's merely the washing of 
this other stuff. Really, Nannie, you get more silly every 
day." 

I hung my head abashed ; but Chris spoke for me : — 

"Softly, softly there, master," he said; "even if your sister 
was in the wrong you shouldn't speak that sort of way." 
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Allan laughed " I often scold her a bit, Chris, it does her 
good j girls are stupid, you know." 

But Chris did not smile. 

" Master Allan," he said, " you be by birth a gentleman ; it 
appears to me that while you're young you should be also a 
gentle-boy." 

Allan stared a moment, then he replied — " But I don't 
think that's the meaning of a gentleman, Chris ; it is — it is — ^" 

" Well, sir, what is it ? " 

" Why, having money and education, and all that I suppose \ 
and being bom of parents who had these things too." 

" Then you think the word gentle came by chance, sir ? No, 
no, believe me, it was used to show that the noblest and 
mightiest were never so much admired as when they were kind 
to the weakly ones, and gentle to poor and rich alike." 

" But it is rather like girls and women to be always so soft 
and silky," Allan objected. 

" Master Allan, it appears to me you haven't what may be 
called a good opinion of the women-kind." 

" I think they are often very silly 1 " my brother answered in 
a sturdy tone. 

" Well now, see here. You scolded Miss Nannie a minute 
since, calling her stupid for asking if this here water of mine 
was of any use, and you said she is getting sillier every day. 
Now as it happens, she was right and you were wrong. That 
mess of brown stuff you have there is only the rough parts of 
the potatoes, and of no use at all ; while here at the bottom of 
this dirty water is gathering the white starch which is to make 
many a dainty meal, I hope, for the sick child of one of my 
mates." 

Allan looked a little crest-fallen, and I could not bear to see 
him so. "Let us look at the starch," I said, "and tell us, 
please Chris, how it can be good to eat." 

"It is'nt settled enough yet, my dearie, but in an hour's 
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time or so I shall pour off this water, and stir it up with fresh, 
and again leave it to settle. To-morrow that water shall be 
poured off, and if the starch is not nice and clean yet, it shall 
get another washing before it is spread out in the sun to dry. 
Can you come to me to-morrow evening, Master Allan ? then 
we will have a feast of it. 

We were glad to promise, and then we walked off home- 
wards ; Allan being rather more silent than usual, perhaps he 
was thinking of what old Chris had said about being a "gentle- 
boy." I know I was thinking about it, and wondering what 
Chris would say to me if he knew how impatient I was with 
Jane when she pulled my hair with the comb ; and even to 
dear mother, if she sent me messages when I was reading a 
nice book, or called me to play with baby when I would rather 
do something else. 

Allan's roughness came from mere thoughtlessness, so I said 
to myself — ^whilst I was often cross and disobliging from sheer 
selfishness. 

It rained the next day, so we could not go to the rock 
houses, and the day after that Allan went out with our father, 
and I did not care to pay a visit to Chris by myself; so three 
days passed before we ran up the hill to our old friend. 

We knocked at his door, but there was no answer ; we lifted 
the latch and peeped in, but no one was there. " What a 
bore ! " said Allan. 

We turned to go home, when my brother proposed that we 
should go on to Everley Wood. " It will be fine under those 
trees, Nannie, and we'll bring home a big sheaf of foxgloves." 

Just then we heard Chris's voice. " Good bye, little one," 
he was saying, " 'twon't be a great while till I'm here again." 

He was coming out of the next of the queer rock houses ; 
as he shut the door he saw us standing by. He welcomed us 
kindly as he always did, and led the way into his own tiny 
home. "So you've come for a taste of my cookery?" he 
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said, " Ah, Miss Nannie, my dear, it may be will seem but 
poor sort of victual after your own fare at the big house, but 
such as it is you shall have it in five minutes." 

"Ah, Chris, if only you could teach our servants to get 
meals in five minutes," cried Allan, " they never have my tea 
ready till nearly an hour after time, and I'm almost hungry 
enough to eat my own fingers sometimes." 

" There's a difference in things, sir," said old Chris quietly. 
" A little fixing can be done in five minutes, it takes an hour 
to get through a great deal." 

His "fixing" was certainly very simple. A saucepan with 
about a pint of milk was set upon the fire, and while it was 
boiling he put two odd looking china mugs on the table, with 
two semi-transparent horn spoons, and a paper of crushed 
sugar. Then he took out a jar of fine powder, white as snow. 

" There's our starch ! " he said, and proceeded to mix a 
little of it with some cold milk, pouring the mixture into the 
saucepan when the milk there was " rising to the boil," as he 
described it The next minute it turned quite stiff around the 
spoon with which he kept stirring it, and he removed it from 
the fire, and pronounced it ready. 

We ate it out of the china mugs with the horn spoons, 
and thought it absolutely delicious. I wonder if I had potato- 
starch to eat now, cooked in the same way, if I should think 
it tasted as good as Chris's did out of those old cracked mugs. 

" There isn't over much of it," Chris said, in apology, " my 
milk runs short \ I took a taste into litde Maiy Woodford a 
while since." 

" Is that the child you told us of who is sick ? " I asked 

" Ay, missie, and very sick is she." 

A thought came rapidly to me just then. " Oh, Chris," I 
said, " if we have eaten all the milk what vr^you do?" 

" My dearie, milk is fitter for the likes of you young things, 
than for a tough old man like me," he answered. " In fact I 
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take in my two pints a day more for little Mary than myself, 
just a drop in my tea is all /need." 

"Chris," said Allan, looking up suddenly, "what a very 
good man you are ! You are always doing things for other 
people somehow, and you seem to like it too. Now when I 
try to do ever so little I find it a dreadful bother." 

" 'Tis this way that it is, sir," old Chris said, " the few bits 
of things I can do is just the best pleasure in life to me. If 
there's a little love in one's heart one can't hold oneself back 
from striving to pleasure others. May be, sir, you have begun 
at the wrong end." 

" / have begun at the wrong end, I'm sure," I said sorrow- 
fully \ " I often think it a trouble to help even mamma, and 
yet indeed I love her." 

" I'm sure you do, dearie ; but it is more love to the good 
God than love to people which makes us eager to be up and 
doing; we may serve our fellow creatures because we love 
them, and want them to love us, »but if we serve them because 
we love God, it turns the work into joy, it does." 

Allan looked puzzled. 

" See, sir," old Chris went on, " when we give our hearts to 
God we have got no room left for selfishness at all — ^and it is 
selfishness which makes most of the troubles of this life. A 
man is selfish, and seeks his own pleasure rather than the 
pleasure of his neighbour ; well, he finds out after a bit that it 
isn't pleasure at all that he's got hold of A man is full of self 
love and self praise, and he is haughty and idle, or ordering 
and interfering, because of it. He is full of himself, and has 
no time to think of others \ which is something like what we 
were talking of afore, Master Allan." 

" Go on, Chris, I like to hear you talk." 

" Ay, master, but this subject is fair beyond me. I'll just 
remind you of two words in the Bible, which will be better 
like than my poor preachifyings. One is what I've heard 
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called the 'golden rule/ — 'Whatsoever ye would that men 
should do to you do ye even so to them ; " and the other is 
what is oftener passed over and forgotten, — *Be courteous.' 
Now it wont be a bit of trouble to obey either of them sayings 
if we leave self away behind us altogether." 

" But," said my brother, " it will be awfully dull to be always 
considering whether other people like what you say and do ; 
and as for being courteous, that's another word for polite, I 
suppose." 

" Yes ; but the politeness of some folks is just the outward 
imitating of a thing which is clear beyond them," Chris 
answered. "They try to be well-mannered and pleasant, but 
few like them the better for it ; that isn't what St. Peter meant 
by * courtesy.* " 

" Then what did he mean ? " 

" He meaned the real thing. Politeness which comes from 
love to God, and forgetfulness of ourselves," answered old 
Chris promptly, setting the door wider open as he spoke, so 
that the evening song of the birds might come freely into the 
quiet room. 

We sat there silently for a minute, and then Allan rose from 
his chair. 

" Good bye, Chris," he said, " we must be going. Come, 
Nannie ! " 

" And ye're not offended at my free speaking, master — " 

"Chris!" interrupted my brother quickly, "I hope when 
I'm grown up I shall be half such a gentleman as you ! " and 
then he put on his cap, and went out of the cottage and 
straight down the road. He did not say it in fun ; Allan was 
never more in earnest in his life. 

And I ? what should I learn from the dear old man's talk ? 

I cannot put my lesson in plainer words than those of the 
Bible, — " Love as brethren ; be pitiful; be courteous." 
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/I GOjD, who hast prepared for them that love Thee such good 
things as pass man^s understanding; Pour into our hearts 
such love toward Thee that we, loving Thee above cUl things, 
may obtain Thy promises, which exceed cUl that we can 
desire; through Jesus Christ our Lord, Amen, 




% WiiU about ihi l^m ioofi. 

|HE Book of Common Prayer/' as it is quaintly 
called, is very familiar to all of us. As long as we 
can remember anything we have known the sound 
of its prayers and praises. But yet I hope to be able to tell 
you a few things about it which may be new to some of you, 
and which will interest you all. 

In very early times it was thought well to arrange authorised 
set forms of prayer to Almighty God. There were two reasons 
for this ; first, because it was thought that a set form was the 
best way in which to lead the public worship of the Church ; 
and secondly, because the Christians were then in the very 
midst of heathenism, and it was feared that errors might 
otherwise creep in through new converts, and half-taught men. 
In the year 451 it was ordered that the whole Christian 
Church should use the same ^ Liturgy." But in spite of this 
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order, in spite of all which had been done to preserve the 
ancient faith pure and as Christ gave it, very great and grievous 
errors did creep in. 

Christianity had spread wide over Europe, and collections of 
prayers, taken partly from ancient forms used in the primitive 
Church, and partly written by men of later times, were used 
daily. These prayers were only in Latin, and it was not until 
the year 1545 that any part of our prayers was translated into 
English. 

This was the time of the Reformation, when men in Germany 
and England, in France and Holland were beginning to talk 
loudly of the evils which had stained the church. They said 
that the addresses to Saints, the prayers to the Virgin, the 
adoration of pictures and images were all idolatrous, and had 
no rightful place in their forms of prayer. They said also that 
it was hard that the poor and the ignorant should not be able 
to join in the public worship because it was conducted in the 
Latin tongue, and they demanded that all, both learned and 
unlearned, might alike freely hear the meaning of the words to 
which they were to add " Amen." 

Therefore in this year, 1545, a book called "The King's 
Primer " was issued, containing the Lord's prayer, the creed, 
the ten commandments, and the whole morning and evening 
prayers, in almost exactly the same words as those we use in 
our churches at this day. 

Three years later, in the time of- King Edward VI, a still 
greater step was taken towards the completion of the work, 

A committee of bishops and other learned men went to 
Windsor Castle, and there after a labour of many months they 
arranged the whole of the Liturgy of the English Church. It 
was altered here and there in the times of Elizabeth, James I, 
and Charles II, but it was then, in the year 1548, that our 
" Book of Common Prayer" first was read, much as it is read 
now, through the length and breadth of England. 
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Amongst the names of the men forming that committee at 
Windsor we find two which will be remembered almost as long 
as their work will be — Archbishop Cranmer and Bishop Ridley, 
martyrs both of them, who were burnt at Oxford in Queen 
Mary's reign for the sake of the truth of Gk)d. 

Now, let us open our Prayer Book, and look at the familiar 
words which meet us there. 

First come the Sentences of Scripture, These are a few 
plain texts intended to prepare the minds of the congregation 
for the solemn duty they are entering on, the public service of 
the great God. 

Then comes an Address read by the minister to the 
assembled people. He bids them to remember how the 
Scripture, in the sentences he has just repeated, and in many 
other places, urges all men humbly to acknowledge their heavy 
sins. This, he says, is our duty at all times, but particularly 
now that we are met together to thank God for His great 
benefits to us, to praise Him, to hear His Holy Word, and to 
ask Him for all we need both for our souls and bodies. 
Therefore the minister bids all present to come with him now 
to God's throne and confess their sins to Him who can alone 
grant mercy and forgiveness. 

The ^^ General Confession'^ — read it over, dear children, notice 
its simple words, the deep humility, and sincere sorrow which 
it put into our mouths. Who can repeat such words carelessly 
without offending the God who is listening to what is being 
uttered in His house? Who can read the words earnestly 
without feeling how suited they are to us "miserable 
offenders ? " 

The sound of many voices dies away; the General 
Confession has been made; then the clergyman stands to 
pronounce the " Absolutions^ whilst the people remain humbly 
kneeling. 

Some men have objected to this " Absolution or Remission 
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of Sins:" they have said it is too much like die Romish 
practice of priestly absolutions; and they have' blamed the 
Reformers for placing it in our Prayer Book. Let us see if it 
keeps to the truth of the Bible, and if so, no sort of objection 
need trouble our minds for a moment 

God does certainly " pardon and absolve all them that truly 
repent, and unfeignedly believe His Holy Gospel." [Mark, i, 
14, 15; Isa. xliii, 25; John i, 29; Rom. iii, 24, 25;] and He 
has also given power and commandment to his ministers to 
declare this blessed truth: (Mark xvi, X5, 16, 20; Luke xxiv, 
45 — 48.) The minister offers no mere human forgiveness ; he 
stands there to pronounce Divine forgiveness ta all those who 
are truly penitent, and he asks the people to join him in 
imploring from the Holy Spirit the true " repentance which is 
unto life." 

When we have confessed our sins and wickedness and craved 
mercy we can dare to caU the Holy God " our Father." We 
now offer up the petitions which our blessed Lord Himself 
taught. We will not talk of the ^^ Lord^s Prayer^^ here: 
Christians in all ages, in all places have used it, and 
will use it — imtil the time when all prayer shall cease 
in the sound of the praise which shall be in the kingdom 
of heaven ! 

We have praise on earth now ; faint and poor, indeed, when 
compared with the song of the redeemed ones on the shores 
of the crystal sea, but still it is dear and acceptable in God's 
ears when it comes from the hearts of His children. 

" O Lord, open Thou our lips. 

And our mouth shall show forth Thy praise,^^ 

In the very ancient Greek Lituigies these words continually 
occur. They are taken originally from the fifty-first Psalm, 
where David has bewailed his sin, and poured out the grief and 
shame of his heart. If we have confessed our sins with 
anything like David's sincerity we may ask God to remove the 
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sorrow and fear which might well render us speechless, that 
our lips may be opened to praise Him heartily. 

'^ O Gody make speed to save us; 

O Lord, make haste to help us/** 

These responses were also used in the Western Church in 
early times; they also are almost the same words as those 
which David utters. (Psa. Ixx, L) 

And now, trusting in the pardon and the mercy of the God 
who heareth prayer, we arise from our knees, and give "Gloiy 
to the Father, and to the Son, and to the Holy Ghost." 

The " G/oria" as it is called, has been used from the very 
beginning of Christianity. About the year 325 there was a 
serious division in the church, and a sect called "Arians" 
wished to alter the words of the " Gloria " to suit their own 
views; it was then that a great council, held in the town of 
Nicea, added **As it was in the beginning, is now, and ever 
shall be: world without end," to show their belief that from the 
creation of the world the glorious Godhead has been the 
" Three in One." 

^^ Praise ye the Lord!** the minister says. And the people 
rejoin — 

" The Lord*s name be praised** 

Then follows the Psalm of praise, " come, let us sing unto 
the Lord!** Read the first five verses, and mark how they 
ring out joy and thanksgiving, how they rejoice in the greatness 
of Him who is king of the whole earth. Then the note 
changes. "Come, let us fall down," let us kneel and pray: 
let us listen to God's voice while it is called " to-day " lest our 
hearts may be hardened through the deceitfulness of sin, 
(Heb. iii, 7 — 19,) as the hearts of the Israelites were, who 
never saw the land of rest 

We come now to the proper Psalms appointed for the day of 
the month. 

These Psalms were written by the inspiration of God the 
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Holy Ghost (Heb. iii, 7) for the temple service. They were 
sung by the Jews of old ; they were sung by the Christians in 
the time of the Apostles, (i Cor. xiv, 26; Col. iii, 16; 
James v, 13 ; ) and an old writer says, " they were repeated in 
early ages so often at the Church, that the meanest and most 
ignorant folk could rehearse them by heart as they went about 
their ordinary work." 

The custom of singing or saying each verse alternately by 
the minister and people is mentioned by one of the Fathers as 
existing in the fourth century ; but it is probably older still, as 
some of the Psalms are written in a metre which changes with 
every alternate verse, as if the singers in the temple were 
accustomed to chant or say them as we do at this day. 

We stand during the Psalms because some parts are words 
of .prayer, some are songs of praise, some are David's own 
experiences, and standing is best suited to the varied meaning. 
We could not sit while publicly addressing God ; it would not 
be suitable to kneel while repeating the story of the Jewish 
wanderings in the wilderness ; so we follow the example which 
we find in 2 Chron. vii, 6. When the king, the priests, and 
the people gathered in the temple to serve the Lord, and " all 

Israel stood.** 

* 

After the Psalms follows the J^irst Lesson, and, as attention is 
all that is required from the people now, the congregation seat 
themselves. The practice of reading " lessons " from the old 
and new Testaments in "the assembly of the faithful" is 
spoken of by Justin Martyr about the year 1 50. But many of 
the children who are listening to me now can remember an 
earlier account still. In the fourth chapter of Luke we find 
that our Saviour, " as his custom was," went into the synagogue 
on the Sabbath day, and stood up for to read He read that 
day a lesson from Isaiah. (Turn also to Acts xiii, 14, 15; 
XV, 21.) 

In the olden times there was a little ceremony in use here 
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which has long been omitted Before a lesson began, a 
Deacon stood up and said loudly, "Let us listen my 
brethren ! " Then the reader commenced the appointed 
portion of God's Word 

Let us listen, dear children, reverently, and believingly, that 
the lessons which we hear Sunday by Sunday may not condemn 
us in that day when we must give an account of all which we 
have done, and all which we have left undone. 

(To be Contimied,) 
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T ORD of all power and mighty who art the author and giver 
of all good things ; Graft in our hearts the love of Thy 
Namey increase in us true religion, nourish us with all 
goodness, and of Thy great mercy keep us in the same ; 
through Jesus Christ our Lord, Amen, 




(C(mtinued,) 

a previous Sunday we have spoken about the old 
Hymn, "We praise Thee, O God," called generally 
by its Latin name " Te Deum Laudamus,** So we need 
only add here that it is believed to have been written by St 
Ambrose for the baptism of St Augustine, about the year 390 : 
and ever since it has been reckoned as the noblest song of 
praise and prayer which the Christian Church possesses. 

The Second Lesson is taken from the New Testament, and 
when we have heard its blessed Gospel truths, it is only fitting 
that we should join in the words which Zacharias the priest 
uttered when the Holy Ghost revealed to him that the redemp- 
tion of the world had come. Or in the Hundredth Psalm, in 
which all lands and nations are bidden to praise God joyfully 
for His mercy and His truth. 
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Then follows the " Apo$tlei Creed:' 

This declaration of the Christian Faith is supposed to have 
been drawn up by the Apostles themselves, although we have 
no proof that such was the fact Ignatius, Bishop of Antioch, 
writing about fifty years after the death of our Lord, uses most 
of its sentences, and as he was the disciple and friend of the 
Apostles, he must have learned its doctrines from their lips. 
The entire Creed as it stands at present was certainly used in 
the fourth century, and all candidates for baptism were required 
to repeat it as a profession of their faith. 

When the Creed was repeated in olden times the nobles and 
soldiers used to draw their swords, and hold the glittering steel 
high above their heads, in token that this was their belief, and 
if necessary they would die in the defence of its truth. No 
one need die in our country now because they believe the 
Apostles' Creed : but should we be careless or irreverent while 
the words are said ? We have no need to draw a sword, even 
if swords were worn in these times of peace ; we need not 
dread lest any should blame us or mock us because we are 
called by the name of Christ : yet there is the old need to hold 
fast to the faith of the Bible ; there is danger of biding led 
astray by well sounding arguments and vain words; there is 
necessity for us to stand up firmly and say, " I believe." 

We come now to the asking of "those things which are 
requisite and necessary as well for the body as the soul." 

"Z^/ us pray ^^ the Minister says. He alone is about to utter 
the petitions aloud, but yet he says, " let 74s pray." The whole 
congregation are kneeling there ; if they think of the words 
which sound through the place, if they think of the God who 
is bending to listen, will any hearts dare to remain cold and 
indifferent? will any thoughts dare to trifle and wander? 

We are so weak, and Satan, our tireless enemy, is so busy, 
that even in God's house we are tempted to be careless, to let 
worldly affairs fill our minds, and foolish trifles steal away our 
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attention. Remembering this we cry ^^Lord have mercy upon us J' 
We begin this new part of our service with the Lord's Prayer^ 
because it is the most sacred of all prayers. 

Then follow some short responses, taken chiefly from the 
language of the Psalms. And after these, three Collects. 

The Collects are so called because they are collected out of 
the Holy Scripture. Most of them are very ancient ; in the 
fifth century Gelasius, Bishop of Rome, appointed them to the 
several times of the Christian year. At the Reformation the 
compilers of the Prayer Book saw that these had been altered 
and corrupted by superstitious additions : therefore they were 
completely revised and restored, and in most cases we use 
the English translation of the exact words of the old Fathers. 

The Second Collect for Peace differs in expression at the 
Morning and Evening Prayer, although the subject is the same. 

In the Morning, before going forth to our daily work, we pray 
for outward tranquillity, for defence against the assaults of our 
enemies, and the injuries and affronts of wicked men. In the 
Evening we implore " the peace which the world cannot give," 
the peace which passeth understanding, that like David we may 
lay us down in peace and take our rest, knowing that it is God 
that maketh us dwell in safety. Both of these Collects, as well 
as that For Grace, are taken from the ancient Greek writings. 

Hitherto we have prayed for ourselves, now we ask Cxod's 
blessing on the. whole Church, beginning with the Sovereign of 
this land. We address the high and mighty King of Kings, 
who beholdeth from His throne all the dwellers upon earth, 
and we beseech Him to endow our earthly ruler with all His 
heavenly gifts. We also pray that the Royal family may have 
wealth and happiness above the wealth and happiness of this 
world, and that they may enter an everlasting kingdom through 
the merits of their Saviour. 

These prayers were added to our Lituigy in the time of 
Queen Elizabeth : but they are adopted from the "Sacramentaxy 
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of Str Gregory," a book written in the early days of the 
Church, and they certainly ought to be earnestly repeated by 
every Christian heart. Darius, the Persian king, when he issued 
his decree for the protection and aid of the Jews in the rebuild- 
ing of the Temple, added these words : " that they pray unto 
the God of Heaven for the life of the king and of his sons." 
[Ezra vi, 10.] One of the Psalms of David commences "Give 
the king Thy judgments, O Lord ; and Thy righteousness unto 
the king's son." If jt were needful to pray for the king then, is 
it not equally needful now ? 

The prayer for the clergy and people follows. 

Dear children, once I went for a few Sundays to a church in 
a town where I was staying with friends. The building was 
generally crowded, the roof was low, and the weather was hot 
I used to get tired and sleepy, and I thought the sermons 
very long, and very dull. One evening I said so to my friend. 
"Ah," was his response, " I wonder how much of the dullness 
is your fault and mine." "But," I s^d, "it is the sermon 
which is so dull, and neither you nor I have anything to do 
with /^tf/." " I'm not so sure," my friend replied. " Did you 
pray for the clergyman ? I did not. Perhaps if we had done 
so we might not have found the service so tedious." I often 
think of that little conversation now, and the petition for the 
Bishops, and curates (or clergymen), and all congregations 
committed to their charge, has a new meaning to my heart. 
Will some of you try to help your minister by praying for him 
heartily? 

The Prayer of St. Chrysostom is the only one which retains 
the name of its author in our Prayer Book. About the year 
380 a man called John of Antioch began to teach and to preach 
the Gospel of Christ, and the ears and hearts of aU were 
ravished by his language. "Soon the Imperial court rang with 
his name, and he was called to the patriarchal see of the new 
Rome, the capital of the world, Constantinople, on the bank 
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of the Bosphorous. Who* among the children of men ever 
spake like him ? — " Chrysostom," the "golden mouth," as his 
people fondly called him. A nation hung, as it were, upon his 
lips ; the poor were comforted, the great were astonished, and 
the Gospel* was borne, by means of his efforts, to the barbarous 
countries of the Gentiles." * 

But the brave testimony he bore, the fierce blame which he 
threw on the sins and foUies of the Court made him many and 
bitter enemies. In spite of their threatenings he boldly spake 
on, doing his Master's business, fearless of what men might do 
against him. The Empress was his most violent persecutor, 
and at last she succeeded in getting him deposed from his high 
estate, and banished to Armenia. Even Armenia was not 
distant enough to satisfy the malice of those whom he had 
offended : an order was sent for him to remove yet further from 
all human habitations. Aged, sick, and weary, he arose to 
obey, but there, in that barbarous land, the " life everlasting " 
dawned for him. On his journey, beside the mountain path 
along which the Emperor's messengers had dragged him, the 
servant of God lay down to die. The soldiers who surrounded 
him heard his cry of triumph, " Glory be to God ! " and they 
knelt there by his lifeless body, rough men as. they were, and 
prayed to the God whom Chrysostom had loved, and followed, 
and praised with his dying breath. 

In this world he had indeed attained to the knowledge of the 
truth, and now he had entered on "the world to come, and life 
everlasting." 

To show how closely the " Fathers of Christ's Church " kept 
to the Spirit of the Bible, I have copied here our prayer of St. 
Chiysostom, together with some Scripture references which it 
may interest s6me of you to search out 

Almighty God, (Psa. xlv, 3 ; Isa. ix, 6 ; Rom. ix, 5 ; Rev. i, 
8.) who hast given us grace (Psa. Ixxx, 18.) at this time with 

* Taken from D'Anbigne's "Voice of the Andents." 
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one accord to make our common supplications unto Thee; 
(Psa. X, 17 ; Acts ii, i, 46 ; Acts iv, 24, 31 ; i Tim. i, 14, 12 ; 
Heb. xii, 28.) and dost promise, that when two or three are 
gathered together in Thy Name Thou wilt grant their requests : 
(Matt vii, 7; Johnxiv, 13, 14; Matt xviii, 19, 20; Acts xii, 12; 
I John V, 14, 15.) Fulfil now, O Lord, the desires and petitions 
of Thy servants, as may be most expedient for them ; (Psa. x, 
I, 4, 5; Psa. xxxiv, 10; Psa. cxlv, 18, 19; Luke xxii, 42; 
I Cor. X, 23.) granting us in this world knowledge of Thy truth, 
(Matt vi, 33 ; John viii, 32 ; i Tim. ii, 3, 4 ; i John v, 20.) and 
in the world to come life everlasting. (Matt xiii, 43 ; John xvii, 
4; Rom. vi, 22, 23; 2 Pet iii, 18.) 

The " Order for Morning Prayer" is ended, and the nwnister 
repeats the blessing which St Paul uses instead of the Jewish 
Benediction customary in his time. (Num. vi, 23.) Jewish 
ordinances were past, and Jesus, the Word of God, had been 
revealed. The blessing now — ^and while the world lasts — ^must 
be " The grace of our Lord yesus Christ, and the lave of God, 
and the fellowship of the Holy Ghost, be with us all evermore. 
Amen," 

(To be ConHni*ed.) 
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THE COLLECT. 



/I GODy whose never-failing providence ordereth all things 
both in heaven and earth ; We humbly beseech Thee to put 
away from us all hurtful things ^ and to give us those things 
which be profitable to us ; through y^esus Christ our Lord, 
Amen, 




(Continued,) 

THE LITANY. 

|ITANY" comes from a Greek word, used to signify an 
earnest supplication and intercession to God when 
His wrath lies heavy upon us. Such was that Litany 
ordered by God (Joel ii, 12 — 17.) when the people were to be 
gathered in solemn assembly, and to weep and cry, "Spare Thy 
people, O Lord ! " 

Our own Litany was formerly a distinct service, and was 
performed some time after the Morning Prayer: and an old 
Canon, or rule of the Church, orders that every householder 
dwelling within' half a mile of the Church is to come himself 
to attend it ; or at the least send one of his household fit to 
join with the Minister in the prayers. 

The peculiar form of short supplications and the people's 
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responding cry, is found in the early Litanies of St. Cyprian 
and St. Ambrose, (fourth century) and upon these old writings, 
in great measure, our present Litany is founded. 

It begins by addressing the glorious Trinity, naming the 
Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost, imploring for mercy, 
because we are sinners, and because we are miserable. 

First we bow our knees unto the Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, of whom the whole family in heaven and earth is named, 
and cry, " Father, we have sinned against heaven, and before 
Thee. Have mercy upon us according to Thy loving kindness; 
according to Thy tender mercies blot out our transgressions." 

To God the Son, who hath redeemed us with His precious 
blood we come, as did the ten men who were lepers, who stood 
afar off, and lifted up their voices and said, " Jesus, Master, 
have mercy on us !" [Luke xvii, 13.] 

To God the Holy Ghost, sent by the Saviour from the Father, 
(John XV, 26.) we kneel and implore mercy, for we know that 
we are "wretched, "and miserable, and poor, and blind, and 
naked." [Rev. iii, 17.] 

After the general supplication pronounced aloud by all in the 
Church, the Minister uses the very words of the Jewish priests, 
" Spare Thy people" He prays that our sins, and the sins of 
our fathers, may be blotted out, and God's righteous anger may 
be turned away. And the people echo, ^^ Spare us, good Lord!" 

Forbearance is all we dare ask at first : we confess our guilt, 
but since Christ has purchased our pardon with His most 
precious blood, we ask that God's chastisements may be 
removed, that He be not angry with us for ever. 

We then pray, not only to be saved from punishment, but 
from sin itself: from its causes as well as from its effects. One 
great cau^e of sin is the craft and assaults of the devil : the 
wages of sin is God's wrath and everlasting danmation. From 
both we pray " Good Lord, deliver us" 

We confess and bewail our weakness, and implore God's aid 
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against the heavy and grievous sins which do so easily beset us, 
mentioning those by name which are the greatest snares. First 
come the secret sins of the heart which only affect ourselves — 
^^ blindness of hearty pride^ vain-glory, and hypocrisy:^* then those 
which are against our neighbour — ^^envy, hatred, malice, and all 
uncharitableness.^* Dear children, think over these sins of the 
heart God knows how far you are guilty of each and all. 
Will it not be well to say earnestly as you kneel next Sunday to 
hear the black list read aloud, "from these. Good Lord, deliver 
me:' 

From the heart sin spreads into the life : and the body is a 
cause of temptation which will beguile us into " deadly sin," 
unless by the aid of the armour of God (Eph. vi, 1 1, etc) we can 
stand against the wiles of Satan. At our baptism we renounced 
the devil and all his works, the vain pomp and glory of the 
world, and all the covetous desires of the flesh : — ^we pray here 
that we may keep that vow. 

We have prayed to be delivered from things which assault 
and hurt the soul, we come now to the dangers which threaten 
the body. ^^ Lightning and tempest; plague, pestilence, and 
famine ; battle, and murder, and sudden deaths' Good and holy 
men have sometimes met this last, " sudden death ; " and to 
them it could not have come as an evil : they were spared the 
lingering pain of sickness, and the terrors which gather thickly 
in the " valley of the shadow." But it is fitting that we should 
pray that this may not be our fate ; surely we should all desire 
time to prepare to meet our God, even if we have the blessed 
knowledge that we are His own dear children. 

" Sedition, privy conspiracy, and rebellion^ concern us as a 
nation. History can tell us what misery, anguish, and blood, 
these have brought upon the countries of the earth. Proud 
men, puffed up with ideas of their Qwn importance, are always 
ready to speak evil of dignities : greedy men are ever trying to 
rend from " Caesar the things which are Caesar's : " headstrong 
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men are imagining they have dbcovered some new plan of action 
which is to rectify all evil and restore all good. Heed them 
not, dear children. Keep humble and lowly, close to the meek 
and gentle Saviour ; believe His word and commandment with 
all your hearts, and you will not be led far astray. 

The two following petitions are so very sacred that every head 
should be bowed lower still, and every soul should thrill with 
the solemn words. By the Life of our Lord, by the Death of 
our Lord, we pray for deliverance. 

In all time of our tribulation : notice one little thing about 
that expression. We do not ask to be delivered /rt?/« all times 
of tribulation; no — such times must come, sent by God's 
wisdom and love — but when they come we would fain be saved 
from the murmuring, impatience, and despair, which might 
almost overwhelm us; may God be near us all in the times of our 
sore sorrows. 

In all time of our wealth. This word is really " welfare " or 
" weal^^ but let us take it in its modem sense. How earnestly 
some people long for riches. I did, I remember, years ago. 
Yet the days of wealth can bring harder trials of faith, and 
keener temptations, than the days of poverty. Agur's prayer 
befits us well, " Give me neither povert}*^ nor riches ; feed me 
with food convenient for me." 

O Lord, we pray Thee of Thy mercy to deliver us in the 
hour of death ; and in the day of judgment. 

The manner of the Litany changes here. We now obey St. 
Paul's exhortation to make "intercessions for all men." [i Tim. 
ii, I.] We are unworthy to ask anything, either for ourselves 
or others, excepting in the name of Jesus; therefore we approach 
God humbly and say, " We sinners do beseech Thee to hear usJ^ 

We pray first for the Holy Church universal, and then for 
that branch of it established in our land ; for our Sovereign and 
her heirs; for the Bishops, Priests, and Deacons-, that the 

Q 
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blessing of God, and the illumination of the Holy Spirit may 
fill their hearts and lives. 

Then we pray for the Lords of the Council^ and all the 
Nobility y " who," as an old writer puts it " by reason of their 
dignity and trust have need of our particular prayers." In the 
ancient Liturgies they were prayed for by the title of "the whole 
palace." 

Next follow the Magistrates^ "Pray," says St Paul, "for 
kings and for all that are in authority, that we may lead a quiet 
arid peaceable life in all godliness and honesty." [i Tim. ii, 2.] 

We pray then for all the People \ the rulers need God's grace 
to govern wisely, and the people need His Spirit to make them 
contented and helpful, industrious, prosperous and happy. 

These blessings we ask for our own land, and we add the 
prayer that all nations may have unity ^ peace^ and concord. 

Happiness and contentment can never come to the masses, if 
individual hearts are torn by contention and evil. Knowing 
this we ask that our hearts may love the great and good God, 
and that we may apply ourselves diligently to live after His 
commandments. That we may hear His word meekly, receiving 
it with pure affection, and bring forth the lovely fruits of the 
Spirit. (Gal. v, 22, 23.) If all who bear the name of Christians 
offered up this petition in sincerity, "unity, peace, and con- 
cord," would not be so far from the earth as now it seems to be. 

Open your Bibles at the second Epistle to Timothy, the 
second chapter, and read the 24th, 25th, and 26th verses. 
There is a beautiful way of treating those who have erred and 
are deceived. But all men are not " apt to teach," all cannot 
" instruct," nor strive to win back a soul from the error of its 
way. For those there still remains the weapon of prayer ; let 
them ask God to bring back the hearts that have strayed. 

For such €^ do stand we ask for strength; that the weak- 
hearted ones may be comforted; the fallen ones raised; and that 
Satan, our great enemy, may finally be beaten beneath our feet. 
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Then follow four prayers for those who are in need of succour, 
help; and comfort ; for travellers by sea and land ; for the sick 
and siffTering; for little children : for prisoners and captives; 
for the. widows and fatherless; for the desolate and oppressed. 
Surely as we repeat the words "we beseech Thee to hear us, 
good Lord," we can remember some of our friends, near and 
dear, it may be, who are travelling, or sick, who are widows and 
desolate, and link their names with our petitions as we pray. 

Our enemies^ persecutors ^ and slanderers. Have we any "such? 
If so, it is hard to pray for them. Our Saviour bade us " Love 
your enemies, pray for them which despitefuUy use you and 
persecute you." But, oh, it is hard to render kindness for 
unkindness, gentleness for scorn ; it is hard to give loving words 
in return for bitterness, to put away the wrath and malice which 
is so prone to rise in our breasts. It is hard, but God will help 
us if we ask Him. There is a verse in Proverbs which it is 
pleasant to remember ; the sixteenth chapter, and seventh verse 
— " When a man's ways please the Lord, he maketh even his 
enemies to be at peace with him." 

That it may please Thee to give and preserve to our me the 
kindly fruits of the earth, so as in due time we may enjoy them. 
Do you ever stop to think, dear children, how wonderful the 
life is which covers the green earth ? The stately trees, with 
their thousand leaves ; the carpet of the grass starred with its 
simple flowers ; the golden wealth of grain which ripens in the 
Autumn sun; the rosy apples on the orchard boughs; the scent 
of blossoms where the bees hang ; and the beauty which clothes 
the mountain side where man's foot never treads. Do you ever 
think of it all — this life which is in plants, this life which God 
has given and adapted with His own marvellous wisdom and 
power? God sends the seasons with their snow and showers, 
their sun and shine ; He sends the night wind and the dew ; 
He caused the grass to grow, and herb for the service of man. 
From His hand alone cometh garth's burden of fruit and flowers. 

Q 2 
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One more verse in the Litany, imploring pardon for all our 
negligences and ignorances, and then we turn to our Saviour, 
Christ, the Lamb of God, that takest away the sins of the 
world, and say, ^^ Grant us Thy Peace,^^ The promise was given 
eighteen hundred years ago, "Peace I leave with you; My 
Peace I give unto you : not as the world giveth, give I unto 
you : let not your heart be troubled neither let it be afraid." 
That Peace we crave now. 

After the thrice repeated cry for mercy follows the Lord^s 
Prayer. The Fathers of the Church put this Divine prayer in 
all their services, " to show," as it wa» said, " both their esteem 
of that, and their mean opinion of their own composures, which 
may receive life and value from its holy words." 

The Minister then prays for the people, but lest they should 
think their interest lessened he says again "Z^/ us pray,^ 
bidding them follow with their hearts the prayer " for times of 
persecution." The ancients who wrote this, and the early 
Christians who repeated it must have uttered its petitions from 
the very bottom of their hearts. " Troubles and adversities/' 
the " craft and subtilty of the devil and man " were very real 
and near to them. 

No "Amen" concludes this prayer, for the following sentence 
is the people's continuation of the same theme, " O Lordy arise^ 
help us, and deliver us for Thy Nam^s sake,^^ 

Almost in the words of King David (Psa. xliv, i.) the 
Minister then refers to God's noble works in the old time, and 
the people respond, " O Lord, arise, help us, and deliver us for 
Thine honour J^ 

In the twenty-second Psalm, David has been pouring out his 
soul in deep distress : verse after verse is filled with a cry which 
is almost despairing; but in the twenty-second verse he suddenly 
breaks out into a song of rejoicing. And so our Litany in the 
midst of its mournful supplications lifts up a note of praise in 
the Gloria, However deep our troubles there ought ever to 
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mingle with them this feeling, ''it is the Lord, and we will 
praise Him." 

Once more we throw ourselves on Christ's mercy, calling on 
Him in the name of His humanity to hear us graciously. The 
earnest tide of prayer swells up to the Throne, and the hearts 
of the faithful servants kneeling there are comforted. " This 
is the confidence we have in Him, that, if we ask an3rthing 
according to His will, He heareth us." [i John v, 14.] " Lord, 
let Thy mercy be shewed upon us." And the response comes 
full and clear — 

" As we do put our trust in Thee*^ 

"Let us pray," the Minister repeats, and then follows the 
beautiful prayer to God our Father, written by St Gregory more 
than twelve-hundred years ago, beseeching Him for the glory 
of His Name to turn from us all those evils which we most 
righteously have deserved; and that evermore we may serve 
Him in holiness and pureness of living, to His honour and 
glory, through our only Mediator and Advocate, Jesus Christ 
our Lord. 

The Prayer of St Chrysostom comes here (which we have 
already spoken of) \ and the Blessing of St Paul. 

"Here endeth the Litany," says our Prayer Book. How 
many times we have joined in it with dead hearts and careless 
lips! 

" O Lord, we beseech Thee to give us increase of grace that 
we may bring forth the fruits of the Spirit" " The Spirit also 
helpeth our infirmities." 
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riRANT to US, Lordy we beseech Thee, the spirit to think and 
do always stuh things as be rightftd ; that we, who cannot 
do any thing that is good without Thee, may by Thee 
be enabled to live according to Thy will ; through Jesus 
Christ our Lord, Amen. 




% Ultli{ about i\\ |rager ^006, 

(Continued,) 

E have spoken of the Morning Service, and of the 
Litany, we will pass on now to read through that 
part of the Communion Service which is used each 
Sunday in our Churches. 

"The Order for the Administration of the Lord's Supper, or 
Holy Communion,^ was principally compiled from Ancient 
Liturgies, in the reign of King Edward the Sixth, by the 
Committee of Reformers gathered together at Windsor. We 
have heard of these men before, (page 210) and of their work. 
In the year 1661, the Book of Common Prayer received its 
latest revision ; it was then by Act of Parliament made a part 
of the Statute Law of England. Authorised copies of the 
book, carefully corrected and compared together, were sealed 
with the Great Seal of England, and were placed- in many of 
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our Cathedrals, in the University Libraries, the Tower of 
London, and other places, to be kept among the records of the 
kingdom safe and unaltered 

Such of our Prayer Books as are exact reproductions of 
these " sealed books " (excepting where the modem mode of 
spelling, and the names of the Royal Family made alteration 
necessary) have the Latin words " Cum Privilegio " printed on 
their title page. The words mean " by authority," the authority 
of the Great Seal, given upwards of two hundred years ago. 

I need not remind you, dear children, that man's authority is 
of little weight or importance when we are considering the 
truths of our eternal salvation. There is but one Authority to 
which we can appeal, the written Word of God, the Bible^ that 
is, " t?ie Book^^ which alone is the true guide and light. But in 
speaking of the history of the Prayer Book, we must look for 
two kinds of authority; first, God's authority in so far as it is 
founded upon His Holy Gospel, and, secondly, the authority 
of good and learned men, who gave their lives to study and to 
prayer. 

I don't believe that God is one bit more ready to listen 
because the petitions which we utter have been written hundred: 
of years ago : I don't believe they are a bit more sacred foi 
having been sealed by Seal of State: but I do think it is 
interesting, and profitable also, to know a little about the 
history of a book which is so familiar to us all. I think it does 
our hearts good to pause a minute to consider the full meaning 
of the old words we repeat as we kneel at the public worship 
of our God. And I also think that if one child who hears or 
reads these simple " lessons " is led to be more reverent, more 
thoughtful, more earnest — I shall not have written, nor he have 
read, in vain. 

The Communion Service extends both before and after the 
Sermon, but I only intend here to speak of that part of it 
which the whole congregation hear each Sabbath day. 
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The Minister leaves the Reading desk where Morning Prayers 
have been read, and goes to the Table which stands at the 
Eastern end of the Church: and there he commences the 
Service with the Lord's Prayer. 

Then follows the Collect for Purity, " Almighty God, unto 
whom all hearts be open, all desires known, and from whom 
no secrets are hid ; Cleanse the thoughts of our hearts by the 
inspiration of Thy Holy Spirit, that we may perfectly love Thee^ 
and worthily magnify Thy Holy Name; through Cliristour 
Lord." 

It is hardly necessary to refer to the Bible to show how very- 
close this beautiful prayer is to very essence of God's truth, but 
in the Eleventh Chapter of Ezekiel and the fifth verse, it is 
written : " I know the things which come into your mind, every 
one of them." In Matthew twelfth and twenty-fifth verse, are 
the words : " Jesus knew their thoughts." What was true of the 
Jews is true of us, our hearts also are naked and open to the 
searching eye of God. Who can bear the idea without feeling 
deep need to cry, " Cleanse me ! wash me throughly from mine 
iniquity, and cleanse me from my sin ; Create in me a clean 
heart, O God, and renew a right spirit within me." It is not 
enough to be respectable in our life, pleasant in our manners, 
orderly and pretty in our appearance ; these are the things man 
judges us by : but God sees deeper. How great is His good- 
ness, that although our pollution and vileness is plain to His 
sight, yet He has room in His love for us still ! 

The Minister now turns to the people, and in a loud voice 
repeats the Commandments which were given from Mount Sinai 
by the Voice of the Living God 

The people kneel, as it is fitting they should ; and after each 
command they cry " Lord^ have mercy upon us, and incline our 
hearts to keep this law.^* 

We have broken it often : we have worshipped idols in our 
souls, we have taken God's Holy Name lightly within our lips, 
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we have broken the Sabbath, and we have sinned against our 
fellow-men, therefore we pray : " Lord, have mercy upon us, 
and wipe away our guilt ! And in the days which are to come, 
incline our hearts to keep Thy law ; write it upon our minds, 
that we may never more forget it. We beseech Thee." (Refer 
to Deut. V, 29; I Kings viii, 57, 58; Jer. xxxi, 33; Ezek. 
xxxvi, 27.) 

In the Order for Morning Prayer, and in the Litany, we have 
already prayed for the Sovereign, but, as the Communion 
Service is not necessarily connected with any other, a Collect 
for the Queen is placed next to the Commandments. An old 
title of the King of England, was " Custos utriusque Tabuloe," 
Defender of both Tables of the Law. Perhaps it might be in 
some slight reference to this that a prayer for our Sovereign was 
here placed 

Then shall be said the Collect for the Day, 

Long before the Bible was divided into chapters and verses, 
it was the custom in the Ancient Church to read some of the 
plainest and most practical parts of the New Testament at the 
celebration of the Sacrament of the Lord's Supper. Our 
Liturgy appoints that a portion, taken from the letters of the 
Apostles, should be read ; this is called the Epistle for the Day. 
In the early centuries of Christianity the people always stood 
when God's word was being read; but afterwards this was 
thought too great a trouble, and they were allowed to sit both 
during the Lessons and the Epistle. But when the Minister 
gives out the Gospel^ they are, even to this day, directed to stand, 
for the Gospel always is part of the story of what our blessed 
Lord Himself said, or did, or suffered, and it is right that 
while we are engaged in Public Worship, we should ^ow public 
and fitting reverence to the Son of God. 

Then follows the Nicene Creed, This confession of our 
faith is called after che City of Nicea in Bithynia, where its 
doctrines were first drawn up. The exact form in which we 
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repeat it was written at Constantinople, in the year 381, and it 
has been used in the Liturgy of the Church since the fifth 
century. It is longer and fuller than the " Apostles' Creed," 
for in the times in which it was compiled many errors and 
heresies were disturbing the Church of God, and it was thought 
necessary to make a full declaration of the doctrine which was 
to be taught, and believed 

Then shall follow the Sermon^ the Rubric says, and with the 
Sermon we have nothing to do in this talk about the Prayer 
Book. Yet let me ask you, dear children, to think very solemnly 
of this part of the Service, as well as about the prayers. It is 
true that you may sometimes feel tired, and that you may hear 
some things spoken from the pulpit which you cannot clearly 
imderstand, and which do not sound very interesting to your 
ears. But there are very few sermons, believe me, which cannot 
do you some good, if you t:are for good to be done. 

Our Book of Common Prayer contains many other "Services" 
which it would be profitable to consider attentively, but as they 
are not in constant use we will not speak of them now. There 
is one Collect, printed at the end of the Communion Service, 
which will fitly close these lessons upon our national prayers : — 

Almighty God, the fountain of all wisdom, who knowest our 
necessities before we ask, and our ignorance in asking; We 
beseech Thee to have compassion upon our infirmities; and 
those things, which for our imworthiness we dare not, and for 
our blindness we cannot ask, vouchsafe to give us, for the 
worthiness of Thy Son Jesus Christ our Lord. Amea 

"This is the confidence that we have in Him, that, if we 
ask any thing according to His will. He heareth us, and if we 
know that He hear us, whatsoever we ask, we know that we 
have the petitions that we desired of Him." [i John v, 14, 15.] 
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THE GOSPEL. 

A ND when He was come near^ He beheld the city, and wept over 
tt, saying, If thou hadst known, even thou, at least in this thy 
day, the things which belong unto thy peace I but now they are 
hid from thine eyes. For the days shall come upon thee, that 
thine enemies shall cast a trench about thee, and compass thee 
round, and keep thee in on every side, and shall lay thee even 
with the ground, and thy children within thee ; and they 
shall not leave in thee one stone upon another ; because thou 
knewest not the time of thy visitation. And He went into 
the temple, and began to cast out them that sold therein, and 
them that bought, saying unto them, It is written. My house 
is the house of prayer : but ye have made it a den of thieves. 
And He taught daily in the temple, St. Luke xix, 41 — 47. 



Wcit iflom of J({rusa^m- 




HE city of Jerusalem lay fair and peaceful on the 

sunny hills of Canaan the day that the Saviour of 

men, " Jesus of Nazareth," looked upon it and wept. 

His disciples wondered as they saw His tears. The walls 

rose high and strong ; the temple in all its beauty stood upon 

mount Zion ; there was peace in the land — for was not Judea 

sheltered by the friendly power of Rome ? Why then should 
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the Saviour lift His mournful voice, and prophecy of dark days, 
so evil, and so near ? 

Thirty years after Christ had ascended to the kingdom of 
His Father the people who loved Him had sore cause to 
remember His words. Judea had broken into open revolt 
against the power of Rome, and the fierce Emperor Nero sent 
an army to reduce it to submission. The little nation of the 
Jews had not much chance of success against the soldiers who 
had conquered the world, but with a strange blindness the 
inhabitants of Jerusalem resolved to resist to the last. Then 
those who called themselves by the name of Christ, remembered 
their Master's warning, and fled from the city. 

"Flee to the mountains," the Savour had said, and they 
obeyed His words literally. They went to the town of Pella, 
beyond the Jordan, where the war did not reach, and there 
they witnessed the awful fulfilment of their Master's prophecy. 

" When ye shall see Jerusalem compassed with armies, then 
know that the desolation thereof is nigh," were the words of 
the Lord. 

The armies had compassed it now. On every side stretched 
the white tents of the Romans, an enemy more terrible by far 
than the savage lords of the Assyrians which had besieged the 
city in years gone by. The troops of Titus were mail-clad 
men, learned in the art of war, men who devotedly loved their 
leader, and who were full of the hopes of victory. 

Yet within the city was horror and suffering worse than any 
that the swords of the Romans could bring. "There shall 
be great tribulation, such as was not from the beginning of the 
world to this time ; no, nor shall ever be." 

No general description can give an idea of the misery of 
that time; but the full particulars are given by the Jewish 
historian, Josephus, a man who did not believe in Jesus of 
Nazareth, yet whose testimony is written, in spite of himself, 
to the truth of the prophecy of the Lord. 
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The Jews had assembled in Jerusalem for the feast of the 
Passover; the town was filled to overflowing when the 
approach of the Romans made prisoners of all who were 
within its walls. Fierce quarrels were raging; there was no 
regular government, no acknowledged leader. Three opposing 
parties struggled for the mastery, and the blood of thousands 
was shed by their brethren. 

The priests were slain as they stood at the altar, and their 
blood mingled with the sacrifices. The most furious of the 
disputants burnt and destroyed the food which had been stored 
for the people, thus by their mad rage hastening on the famine 
which was swiftly approaching. The gates were closed and 
watched so that none might escape to throw themselves on the 
mercy of the Romans, who — ^heathens and enemies as they 
were — ^were far less to be dreaded than the countrymen who 
seemed to have taken upon them the nature of fiends. 

" These be the days of vengeance," Christ said ; a vengeance 
bitter indeed ! The iniquity of Jerusalem ' was full, and the 
wrath of God was poured out upon her head. 

Sixty thousand troops were in the camp of the besiegers ; 
all the provisions in the city were consumed; pestilence and 
famine stalked through the streets; the walls were shaken 
beneath the strokes of the battering engines, whose constant 
thunder hardly ceased by night or day. But even then the 
fighting within the town did not cease ; and little red streamlets 
trickled over the pavements, and across the desolate thresholds 
of many a home. 

The high walls were broken at last, and the Romans poured 
in. They slaughtered the slaughterers, they refused to give 
mercy to any. Angry at the long resistance they had met with, 
they spared no living creature whom they could reach, until 
their arms were weary and their sharp swords blunted by the 
work of death. 

The Temple was the glory of Jerusalem: "It is too beautiful 
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to be destroyed," said Titus, "save it for the honour of 
Rome." 

But thirty years before the Master had said, " there shall not 
be left one stone upon another that shall not be thrown down." 
The orders of the Roman general were in vain. Some soldier, 
in the wantonness of victory, flung a lighted torch through a 
window of the holy building. The flames spread rapidly in 
spite of all efforts to put them out Titus himself rushed to 
the spot, and tried in vain to save the beautiful sanctuary 
which was so ancient, so vast, and so splendid. 

But the doom of the Temple had come. The dying Jews, 
almost speechless from famine, and gasping with the pain of 
their mortal wounds, spent their last breath in groans as they 
saw the flames leap high around their sacred House. Love for 
the Temple was almost the only religion they had left, and now 
the Temple was perishing ! and they were dying I 

The whole city was one scene of horror and despair. 

Five months ago things had remained much as they had ever 
been, and the Jews had smiled when the Christians spoke of 
the coming danger and death. And now ? Within the narrow 
circuit of a few miles " eleven hundred thousand human beings 
had perished," and the tale of each one was a tragedy ! 

The prophecy of the Lord was faithfully and awfully fulfilled 
to the very letter. Foes and famine ; pillage and pestilence ; 
the abomination of desolation — ^all had come as Christ had 
foretold. 

The conquerors tore up even the foundations of the Temple 
in their search for buried treasure. The buildings were over- 
thrown to their very base ; Jerusalem had " become a heap." 

This was eighteen hundred years ago, and what is Jerusalem 
now? The "joy of the whole earth" is still trodden down; 
the city is a desolation still. 

The Jews have often tried to restore it, or at least get it into 
their own possession; dearly they love it still, and repeat their 
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daily prayers with their faces towards it, as if they almost 
added worship to their love. Yet they have never been able 
to claim it as their own, although in every land they count 
themselves as exiles, and their fondest hope is to see again the 
Glory of Zion. 

Julian, an emperor of Rome, promised to help them to 
rebuild their Temple, and sent workmen to raise it as it had 
been before the siege. There seemed nothing to prevent them 
succeeding — " nothing, but the sentence uttered some centuries 
before by a Man who had been crudfiedJ^ But the emperor, 
and the whole nation of the Jews, were not strong enough to 
overthrow the truth of that sentence. The Temple was never 
rebuilt; the work was abandoned, and the prophecy stands 
true. 

Have you ever thought of the great fact of the existence of 
the Jews at this present day ? 

A people without a country; scattered through the whole 
earth, yet never losing their identity; from the snows of 
Siberia, to the burning sands of Africa ; from the " new world " 
in the west, to the plains of Persia and India in the east, the 
Jews are found — ^Jews still, " until the times of the Gentiles be 
fulfilled." 

They have been hated, persecuted, robbed, and slaughtered ; 
they have been banished from their dwelling places in France, 
England, Spain, and many other lands. "They were every- 
where the objects of popular insult and oppression, frequently 
of general massacre. A time of festivity to others was often 
the season of mockery and persecution to them. It was the 
custom at Toulouse to smite them on the face every Easter, 
and at other places they were attacked with stones from Palm* 
Sunday to Easter, an anniversary of insult and cruelty which 
generally ended in bloodshed, and to which the people were 
regularly urged by a sermon from the bishop." * 

* Hallam's " History of the Middle Ages." 
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Is it not a wonderful thing that in spite of all this the 
Jews are a nation still ? Other kingdoms besides Judea have 
been conquered and desolated, but the people have always 
perished together with their country. Where are now the 
inhabitants of Babylon, Assyria, Imperial Ron^e? Not a 
single direct descendant of these nations are known to exist 
upon earth ; while the Jews in spite of oppression, slavery, and 
banishment are found to this hour throughout the length and 
breadth of the world. 

Proofs of the truth of the Bible are sometimes asked for — 
here is a proof which is plain to be seen by every eye. Three 
thousand years ago a curse was pronounced against Israel if 
they refused to hear the voice of their God. Some of the 
words of that curse were these. " The Lord shall send upon 
thee cursing, vexation, and rebuke ; and thou shalt be removed 
into all the kingdoms of the earth, and thou shalt become an 
astonishment, a proverb, and a byword among all nations 
whither the Lord shall lead thee ; the Lord shall bring a nation 
against thee from afar, a nation of fierce countenance ; and he 
shall besiege thee in all thy gates, until thy high and fenced 
walls come down, wherein thou trustedst ; and he shall besiege 
thee in all thy gates throughout all thy land which the Lord 
thy God hath given thee. And the Lord shall scatter thee 
among all people, from the one end of the earth even unto the 
other; and among these nations shalt thou find no ease, 
neither shall the sole of thy foot have rest ; but the Lord shall 
give thee there a trembling heart, and failing of eyes, and 
sorrow of mind." [Deut. xxviii.] 

None can deny that this has come true, every word of it 
* There is another prophecy yet to be fulfilled. The Jews 
shall return, and the promise given to Abraham that his 
children should have the land of Canaan for an everlasting 
possession, shall be kept. "Thy sons shall come from far, 
their silver and their gold with them. The sons of strangers 
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shall build up thy wall, and their kings shall minister unto thee; 
for in my wrath I smote thee, but in my favour have I had 
mercy on thee. The sons also of them that afflicted thee 
shall come bending unto thee, and all them that despised thee 
shall bow themselves down at the soles of thy feet ; and they 
shall call thee, the City of the Lord, the Zion of the Holy One 
of Israel." [Isa. Ix.] In many other places in Scripture is the 
promise repeated. The chiefest of them are, Deut. xxx, 3 — 5 ; 
Isa. xi, II, 12; Ezek. xxxvi, 8, 10 — 24; Ezek. xxxvii, 21; 
Amos ix, 13 — 15 ; but there are many more. 

Surely we may confidently expect that these words will prove 
as true as those prophecies of sorrow which have been so 
sorrowfully verified. The "silver and the gold" which the 
Jews are to bring are already theirs ; the days of their persecu- 
tions are over, and it may not be long before Jerusalem shall 
arise from her ruins, and the beauty and glory of the land 
return again. 

Then the Jews shall acknowledge their guilt and blindness. 
They will know that Him whom they rejected and scorned, was 
in reality the Son of the God of Israel ; was in very truth that 
which Pilate called Him, " the King of the Jews." 

In these days, which are the " times of the Gentiles," let us 
remember the words of the Lord, " Come unto Me, and I 
will give you life," that we may be amongst those who will 
come from the east and the west to sit down with the 
children of Abraham, and Isaac, and Jacob in the kingdom 
of Heaven. 
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THE COLLECT. 

/I GOD, who declarest Thy Almighty power most chiefly in 
shewing mercy and pity ; Mercifully grant unto us such a 
measure of Thy grace, that we running the way of Thy 
commandments may obtain Thy gracious promises, and 
be made partakers of Thy heavenly treasure ; through 
Jesus Christ our Lord, Amen. 




|HERE are three books which may be known to many 
of you, called " Sunday Echoes in Week-day Hours." 
It is just the idea which is expressed in those words 
which I .want to talk to you about now. 

Sunday comes every seventh day, and the sound it utters in 
our hearts, should be heard all through the week At church, 
at school, or at home, we should try to get something to 
remember — something to " echo " through all the six days that 
are coming. 

All of you know what an echo is, but I daresay not one of 
you have heard an echo like I heard when I was a child. We 
lived then on the western coast of Ireland, and near my father's 
house was a wonderful place called " Crowey Hole." It was 
very deep, and so big that two large churches — ^towers and all 
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— might have been put into it ajid hidden completely. It was 
close to the sea, and as we walked upon the top of the cliffs 
we often used to look down its rocky sides, and wish that we 
could explore it. The birds built their nests in the tufts of 
grass that grew in the clifts of the rocks far below, and we 
thought that nothing without wings could ever get to the 
bottom, which we could dimly see, covered with its smooth 
white stones. 

But one day, as we were walking at low tide at the foot of 
the great sea-wall which stretched for miles along the coast, we 
noticed a narrow opening at the side of a point of rock which 
stretched westward to the sea. We entered this place — ^it was 
only about two feet wide at its mouth — and found that by 
stepping carefully over wet rocks, and masses of sea-weed, 
by creeping almost on hands and knees here and there, and 
climbing over huge boulders, that we could advance many 
yards into the cliff. It began to get very dark here, as we had 
turned many a comer, and only a faint light could find a way 
through the narrow passage. We stopped for a minute to get 
breath. We could hear no sound but the ripple and boom of 
the sea, and the drip, drip, of some water falling far beyond us. 
One of my brothers proposed we should turn back; he was 
only a small boy then, and the dreariness and dimness of the 
place made him feel a little bit afraid. 

"Let us go on as far as we can; I think exploring is 
capital fun," exclaiilied another brother, who was much 
older and bigger. So we scrambled on a good distance 
further. 

" Hallo ! " cried somebody in front. 

"What is it?" I said, my voice sounding strange and awful 
in that empty fissure of the rock. 

" I can see light ahead," was the reply, " come on ! " 

So on we scrambled, bumping our heads and bruising our 
knees, and splashing through little pools which it was too dark 

R 2 
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to notice. But we didn't caxe much for such trifles as these in 
those days, I can tell you ! 

Presently the light before us grew stronger, and, what was 
strange, we could hear the sound of the sea in front instead of 
behind us. "The cave must have twisted round, and got 
back again to the shore, I think," said I. 

But a few steps more and we found ourselves — not out again 
on the open shore, although the blue sky was above our heads, 
and the blue sea stretched away, seen through an enormous 
opening on our right hand, and looking like a picture set in a 
great oval frame of black, black rock. 

We were at the bottom af " Crowey Hole." 

My brother shouted out "Hurrah I" Instantly a perfect 
volley of " Hurrahs " arose, as if a company of giants were 
hiding there, and shouting back at us. There was something 
frightening in the clamour, the sound coming hollow and 
unearthly from all sides at once. 

" Hurrah ! " cried a voice on our left, seemingly far away in 
the bowels oi the mountain, " Hurrah " repeated another on 
the right, coming towards us as if from the sea. 

" It is only the echo ! " my brother said ; " only the echo," 
repeated the rocks gently. The " giants " were gentle this time 
for my brother had spoken softly. 

And then we 'began to shout all sorts of things; calling our 
own names aloud, and listening to the way they were shouted 
back to us. " I love you I " somebody cried " I love you ! " 
said the voices, over and over. " You wretch 1 " exclaimed 
one of the boys, and instantly the echo repeated the words in 
what came like a torrent of abuse. 

We shouted, and sang, and whistled until we were weary, 
and then we began to think of returning. First we walked about 
the bottom of the Crowey Hole, thinking it grand to tread the 
shingle on which we had often gazed from above. We looked 
up at the birds now, flying about the chasm, and did not envy 
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them their wings any more, for we had discovered a way for 
our own little feet 

Crowey Hole proved to be a cave whose roof had fallen in 
and been washed away by the waves ; the mouth of the cave 
was still roofed over, and formed the arch through which we 
could see the ocean, £uid watch the beat of the advancing tide. 
On the land side the cavern branched oflf into several dark 
holes which looked to us like the fingers of a gigantic glove. 
They extended to a great distance, but we did not explore 
them then; we were quite content with our discovery, and 
made our way home as quickly as we could, to tell where we 
had been, what we had seen, and what we had heard. 

I think many of you would like to go with me to hear the 
wonderful echo in Crowey Hole ; and I know I should very 
much like to take a party of children to explore its wonders. 
We would find some pleasant words for the clifts to repeat, 
and raise some simple melody to try if the echo can sing as 
well as talk. 

But Crowey Hole is far away, and there are other kinds of 
" echoes " which I wish to talk to you of now. 

There is a Voice which often sounds in our ears on Sunday, 
" Repent ye ; for the Kingdom of Heaven is at hand." It is a 
very solemn voice, and should raise solemn echoes for us 
during the week It is one of the texts which is appointed to 
be read at the beginning of the Morning and Evening Service. 
" Repent ye ! " Dear children, has that Voice fallen lifeless on 
your ears hitherto? "The Kingdom of Heaven is at hand." 
That is true, although the years roll on, and there seems no sign 
of the Saviour's coming, so men say. But we know He will 
come, and we know that in a few years we ourselves must die, 
and pass out into the future to meet Him. 

" Our Father, which art in Heaven." That is a sound which 
we certainly hear every time the Sabbath dawns. What kind 
of echo do your hearts give back? Do you ever think on 
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Mondays, when the week's work is beginning, " I ought to be 
happy, and go singing on my way, for although I am here in 
the midst of earth's trials and labours, in Heaven there is a 
mighty God who allows me to call Him * Father.' " 

" Forgive us our trespasses, as we forgive them that trespass 
against us." Do you remember this when you are tempted to 
feel angry with those who have annoyed you ? Do the vexa- 
tions of the week bring an echo with them of the forgiveness 
and gentleness which we are bidden to show even to our 
enemies ? 

" Deliver us from evil." Daily we shall need the echo of 
that prayer. In all our ways evil is present with us. Some of 
us meet it in one way, some in another. Some hearts find 
most of their evil within ; some may be placed where evil 
is all around. But whoever we are, wherever our lot in life is 
cast, there is always the necessity to pray, " Deliver us from 
evil." 

The texts of the sermons we hear, -our lessons in the Sunday 
School, the books we read, the prayers we utter, each and all 
will bring us good and sweet echoes if we listen for them 
through the week-day hours. 

But as our rocks at Crowey Hole gave back rough words as 
well as sweet ones, so if our Sabbath days are filled with 
carelessness and folly, careless and foolish our weeks will also 
be. 

Dear children, what kind of echoes are heard in your hearts? 
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THE COLLECT. 

A LMIGHTY and everlasting Gody who art always more 
ready to hear than we to pray ^ and art wont to give more 
than either we desire or deserve ; Pour down upon us the 
abundance of Thy mercy; forgiving us those things whereof 
our conscience is afraidy and giving us those good things 
which we are not worthy to asky but through the merits and 
mediation of Jesus Christ, Thy Son, our Lord, Amen, 
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[UR Collect for the day begins in a strain of confidence 
and hope. It is no trembling ciy from a heart 
oppressed by doubts and fears, but a prayer full of 
the strongest faith. " Almighty and everlasting God, who art 
always more ready to hear than we are to pray, and art wont 
to give more than either we desire or deserve." The Prodigal 
Son, who had spent all that he had in riotous living, returned 
slowly and doubtingly towards his father's house ; but when he 
was yet a great way off his father saw him, and was filled with 
compassion, and ran, and threw his arms around his neck, and 
kissed him. "Father, I am not worthy," the wretched 
one said ; he remembered how guilty he was, he looked down 
on his torn garments, and on his hands soiled with menial 
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work : — " I am not worthy to be called thy son ; make me as 
one of thy hired servants." It was all he dared to ask. 

But the father called for the best robe, and put it on him, he 
put a golden ring on the poor thin hand, and shoes on the 
wounded, weaiy feet ; the fatted calf was killed, and through- 
out all the household there was joy over the son who had been 
lost and now was found. 

This is a picture, given by our Blessed Saviour Himself, of 
the welcome the sinner meets when he repents and returns to 
the God who is waiting to be gracious. Remembering this, it 
is not presumption, it is faith to come boldly to the Father's 
throne, and claim His help and mercy. 

We come in faith, but also in much humility. " Thou art 
wont to give more than either we desire, or deserve." It is 
true ! What do we generally desire ? Some foolish and worth- 
less things, such as gold, or lands, or pleasure. But God has 
given us more than these. Look at your hand. Spread it out, 
and move the fingers as you look. Did you ask God to give 
you that wonderful machine, with its bones so beautifully 
fitted one to another, with its muscles, which enable the fingers 
to bend, and grasp, and carry; with the wrist, which turns 
easily so that the hand may be ho awkward machine, placed 
stiffly at the end of a stiff arm, but pliant and graceful, a better 
instrument by far than man's art ever made. Hold it up to 
the light, notice the red tinge between the fingers, it is the 
colour of the blood which is carried from the heart by a great 
pipe called an artery, all through the shoulder and down the arm, 
and then by dozens of tiny veins it nins to each finger-nail, and 
through every square inch of flesh. Notice the folds of skin 
which cover your hand, strong upon the palm where it is 
necessary for the hard work it has there, loose over each joint 
that the knuckles may bend unhindered, covered with tiny 
holes which we call " pores," which are a kind of breathing- 
holes for the flesh and blood beneath. Notice the nails which 
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finish oflf each finger, they add much to the usefuhiess and 
the strength of your hand, and they are so excellently contrived 
that as they are worn away they grow again, not at the edge, 
which might get broken and frayed, but from the root, where 
the smooth horn-like substance comes pushing upwards, new 
and perfect as before. 

Dear children, you have many bodily things which you never 
asked for, and you have many blessings which you scarcely 
know that you possess. Thank the good God, who gives you 
far, far more than you desire. 

" More than we deserve," the Collect says. Ask your own 
hearts what sort of treatment we deserve at God's hand. Be 
honest to yourselves. Do you think ingratitude, forgetfulness, 
disrespect, disobedience, and downright wickedness — which 
you have all been guilty of — do you think conduct like this 
deserves the many blessings you have at this moment? 
(Job xi, 6.) . . . . Long ago, when the earth was mostly 
peopled by wandering shepherd-tribes, a party of men, such as 
we should now call a caravan, was slowly travelling westward 
from the country of Mesopotamia. Very slowly they went, 
for they had many flocks and herds, and with the camels and 
baggage were women and little children. 

It was the " following " of Jacob the patriarch, and he was 
returning from his twenty years sojourn in the house of his 
uncle Laban. He had to pass through the land of Edom, the 
country of his brother Esau, the brother whom he had 
wronged. 

You all know the story of Jacob's deceit, how aided by 
Rebekah he had cheated his old blind father into giving him 
the blessing which was Esau's rightful inheritance. Esau had 
sworn to be revenged, and Jacob remembered that vow. 

As he journeyed toward the dwellings of Edom his heart 
was filled with dread. He sent messengers on before with a 
humble message, "Speak unto my lord Esau, thy servant 
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Jacob saith thus/ 'I have sojourned with Laban and stayed 
there until now; and I have oxen and asses, flocks, men- 
servants and womenservants, smd I have sent to tell my lord 
that I may find grace in thy sight' " 

The messengers returned to Jacob saying, " We came to thy 
brother Esau ; and behgld he. cometh to meet thee, and four 
hundred men with him." 

Then Jacob was greatly afraid and distressed. He divided 
his armed servants into two bands, placing a part of the cattle 
under the protection of each band, for he thought that if Esau 
should fall upon the one compsmy and destroy it, perhaps the 
other company might escape. He then sent a present to his 
brother, a right princely present, too— hundreds of sheep and 
goats, thirty milch camels with their colts, fifty cows, and thirty 
asses. 

But even when this peace offering had been despatched 
Jacob could not be at ease. His guilt made him a coward 
" His conscience was afraid," as our Collect says : he had done 
all he could, and now there only remained for him to pray. 
" O God of my fathers," he cried, "the Lord which saidst unto 
me, * Return unto thy country, and to thy kindred, and I will 
deal well with thee,' I am not worthy of the least of all Thy 
mercies, and of all the truth which Thou hast shewed unto 
Thy servant, for with only my staff did I cross this Jordan 
years ago, and now I return with all this property. Hitherto 
Thou hast given me more than I deserve, continue Thy 
graciousness, and deliver me from the hand of my brother. I 
have been guilty towards him, his anger is just against me, but, 
O Lord, deliver me." 

In words like these did Jacob pray. And God hearkened to 
his prayer. Esau came on with his little army of fierce men, 
the sunlight glancing on their spears and swords ; how terrible 
those fierce warriors appeared in Jacob's eyes ! He bowed 
himself seven times, as he stood there before his wives and his 
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tender children ; had the time for vengeance come ? Would 
Esau keep his angry vow ? 

Oh no, God had softened the proud revengeful heart ; God 
had granted His servant's prayer. Esau ran forward, opened 
wide his arms, his eyes filled with tears, and he said, "My 
brother ! " 

In much we are like Jacob. We have done wickedly, and 
our consciences tell us that we have cause for fear ; let us act 
as Jacob did ; let us kneel before God and pray humbly for the 
good things which we are not worthy to ask. We have a better 
plea than Jacob had ; we can urge the merits and mediation of 
our Lord J^sus Christ, and we know that none need ask in 
vain for God's good things if the prayer is uttered in the name 
of Jesus. 

St Paul, taught by the Holy Ghost, wrote to his friends at 
Philippi, " My God shall supply all your need according to His 
riches in glory by Christ Jesus." And God will be as gracious 
now; the Christians in England are as dear in His sight as 
were the men of Philippi. 
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THE COLLECT. 

A LMIGHTY and merciful God, of whose only gift it cometh 
that Thy faithful people do unto Thee true and laudable 
service ; Grant, we beseech TTiee, that we may so faithfully 
serve Thee in this life, that we fail not finally to attain Thy 
heavenly promises ; through the merits of Jesus Christ our 
Lord, Amen, 




OW giddy those fishes are !" said the dweller in a tiny 
sea-shell as it floated along supported by a mass oi 
soft brown ocean weed. " I wonder they have not 
more sense than to go skipping over the top of the water like 
that. It is very unbecoming, I think." 

The poor little flying-fish ! how glad they would have been 
to stay quietly beneath the waves, but they had an enemy there 
which the sea-shell knew nothing about A large fish fully six 
feet long, slender and elastic, with many fins and keen eyes was 
chasing them cruelly. The " Dorado," he was called, or 
" golden fish," and truly he glittered like gold : his back shone 
with scales of green and silver, his fins were of yellow gold, 
and round his eyes were circles of gold which made him look 
quite frightful. The little flying-fish saw him coming through 
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the clear water, and they darted oflf as fast as they could swim : 
but the Dorado soon caught them up ; their little bodies could 
not move half so fast as he with his great tail, which urged him on 
like the screw of a steamboat. The flying-fishes were overtaken, 
and snap went his sharp jaws upon the hindermost of the shoal. 

Poor little fishes ! in their alarm they sprang quite out of the 
sea, God had given them long graceful fins, which would 
serve as wings for a little way ; so they sprang boldly into the 
air, and fluttered along for a few dozen yards. They could not 
fly far, having no real wings, but only fins, you see : and they 
soon fell back into the waves. 

"We are safe now," they gasped, "our persecutor cannot 
follow us in the air;" but hardly had they said the words when 
with a rush and a flash the Dorado was upon them ! 

Again they swam away, again they were obliged to tiy their 
powers of flight, and it was at this moment that the shell, 
floating calmly and securely by, called them giddy and unbe- 
coming. It was certainly rather hard. 

That great Dorado chased them until he had eaten fully half 
the shoal, when, satisfied with his dinner, he turned aside for a 
nap, and left the remnant of the poor little flying-fish at peace. 

They found themselves close to the floating shell. " So you 
are tired of amusing yourselves, are you ? " it said. 

Amusing themselves ! The little flying-fish had no strength 
left to explain matters, or defend themselves : they went slowly 
on without a word. And the shell turned over on its soft couch 
of weed, murmuring "they at least have the grace to be 
ashamed of themselves." 

How falsely some folks judge ! 

Mrs. White was busy washing. The whole house was in a 
vapour of steam ; a large pot was spluttering and bubbling on 
the fire ; baby was lying in its cradle, crying fretfully now and 
then; little Jack had such bad chilblains on his feet that he could 
not go to school, and he was now amusing himself by lifting up 
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handsful of snowy soap-suds and letting them drop in soft masses 
on the floor, where they soon changed into pools of dirty water. 

A lady knocked at the door, '^ I have called with the tract, 
Mrs. White," she said. 

" Thank you, ma'am ; would you please to lay it down on 
the table ; I can't take it with my wet hands. The house is in 
such a mess I can scarcely ask you to take a seat." 

" I should think not," said the district visitor to herself when 
she had closed the door again and retreated down the garden. 
" It is a marvel to me how people can live in such houses ; I 
wouldn't have sat there for five minutes on any consideration. 
What an untidy woman that Mrs. White is ! I daresay her 
husband spends his evenings at the public house; who can 
wonder that the men learn to drink when their wives are so 
careless of their comfort." 

John White came home at five o'clock. The fire was burn- 
ing brightly ; the kettle singing cheerily on the hob ; the cups 
and saucers were on the table, and little Jack with a clean face 
very red about the cheeks, was busy making a bit of toast 
Baby was on its mother's knee, staring roimd with solemn eyes; 
no tubs were in sight, only a suspicious moisture on the floor 
gave a hint as to what had lately been going on. 

"Tired, my girl?" said John White, laying his hand kindly 
on his wife's shoulder. 

" Not so tired as you, I'll be bound," was the smiling reply, 
" a cup of tea will do us both good." 

"So it will," said John; and then he added to himself as he went 
into the back room to lay down his tools, "there's not many a man 
has a wife that can meet him with a smile on washing day!" 

If only the lady could have heard that ! She would have 
thought more justly of her poor neighbour; she would have 
confessed perhaps that Mrs. White was not only an industrious 
woman, but cleanly, loving, aye and heroic, too. 

" Always think the best of people," old Benjamin Grainger 
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used to say. Benjamin was the keeper of the Westhampton 
toll-bar, a kmd old man, with pleasant looks, and pleasant 
words for any who would stop to have a talk with him as they 
paid toll at the gate. 

" But some people are so bad there's not any * best ' to be 
got about them," farmer Dean said one day. 

" I reckon you're wrong there, farmer," Benjamin answered, 
" I never met a man who was bad right through and through. 
But letting that question alone, it is better iox yourself to make 
the best of others." 

" Why ? " said farmer Dean, flicking a fly off his horse with 
the lash of his whip. 

" Because if we are always thinking evil of people the hard 
thoughts leave a slimy track behind in our own hearts." 

"And pleasant thoughts l^ave pleasant tracks, eh, Benjamin? 
so now IVe found out why you are such good company, for I 
don't believe you think evil of anybody," said farmer Dean. 

"I used to, though; and it's fairly wonderful how easy it 
comes to give bad motives to people if once you fall into the 
habit of doing it. And then everything and everybody are 
sure to be wrong. I mind when I was a boy reading about a 
creature they called a scorpion ; it lives among the roses, — eats 
the roses, for all I know to the contrary, but 'tis the most 
poisonous beast that lives on earth. Some folks get just like 
scorpions ; be they ever so close to the roses, yet they can get 
nothing from them but poison. They have their uses and 
excellencies, I suppose, as the scorpions also have, but they're^ 
uncommonly disagreeable to come across in life." 

" So they are," said farmer Dean, as he prepared to drive on. 
"Well, good-day, Benjamin, and thank ye for the warning; 
I shouldn't like to be a human scorpion, and I fear I'm getting 
into a mighty suspicious uncharitable way of thinking, and 
talking, too. Good-day, neighbour." 

" Good-day farmer, and success to your marketing." 
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THE COLLECT. 



A LMIGHTY and everlasting God, give unto us the increase 
of faith, hope, and charity ; and, that we may obtain that 
which Thou dost promise, make us to love that which Thou 
dost command ; through Jesus Christ our Lord, Amen, 




|HE three good things for which we pray in the Collect 
for this Sunday are Faith, Hope, and Charity. 

The words are so often used that you may fancy 
you know all about them : but let us look into their meaning a 
little, and perhaps we may be able to glean a clearer idea of 
what they really are. 

In the thirteenth chapter of St. Paul's first Epistle to the 
men of Corinth there is the whole history of Charity, or love, 
and the concluding verse says, " Now abideth Faith, Hope, and 
Charity, these three." 

First, what is Faith ? what does the Bible say about it ? 

Here is the first definition, " Faith is the confidence (marginal 
reading) of things hoped for, the evidence of things not seen." 
[Heb. xi, I.] 

There is a common proverb, " seeing is believing ; " but that 
is exactly the sort of belief which is comparatively worthless 
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in Heavenly things. We can at best see "through a glass, 
darkly" now: our sinful nature hinders us from having a clearer 
view. Our bodily eyes can only behold the small share of 
things which are within our feeble range of vision; and just 
where sight fails, faith steps in. 

By sight I believe that the sky is blue, and that the grass is 
green. By sight I believe that table-cloths and boys* collars are 
made from the fibres of a little plant called flax, for I have 
seen the plant growing ; I have seen people beating away the 
soft parts of its stalks, leaving nothing but the fine tough fibres, 
which I have seen them weave into linen. But it is by faith 
that I believe that the lump of sugar I drop in my tea is the 
juice of a cane. I never saw sugar-canes growing, I never saw 
sugar being made from them : but I believe that it is so made 
as firmly as I believe in the origin of linen. 

Faith in earthly things is necessary to everybody. If a man 
went about declaring that he would believe in nothing he could 
not, or did not see, how exceedingly foolish we should all think 
him ! He ought never to step into a railway carriage, for he 
does not see the machinery which moves the wheels of the 
engine ; he ought never to enter a house, for he does not see 
the beams which support the flooring ; he ought never to write 
a letter, for he does not see the many hands through which his 
letter must pass before it is delivered safe at its joume/s end. 

If faith is so necessary to this our daily life, it is doubly 
necessary to the higher life which is the life of the soul. 

" We walk by faith, not by sight," [2 Cor. v, 7.] for at present 
we cannot see the gloiy of God, nor the face of Jesus Christ. 
We cannot see the Heavenly land, nor hear from angel lips 
what it is really like. And yet we believe in these things. 

We were not standing on the hills of Judea when the Saviour 
preached to men : we did not hear His gentle words, nor see 
His wonderful works. We did not see the darkness which 
fell at noonday over the Cross on Calvary; we did not hear the 

s 
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dying cry of the Son of GoA And yet we believe in these 
things. 

And this is faith. "The Apostles said unto the Lord, 
* Increase our faith.' " Dear children, you and I have cause to 
pray that prayer. 

To find out more about faith from the Bible, search out the 
following texts: — Acts xv, 8, 9; Acts xxvi, 18; Rom. iii, 26; 
Eph. ii, 8 ; Eph. vi, 16. 

Faith is the gift of God. Rom. xii, 3 ; i Cor, ii, 5 ; Eph. 
ii, 8 ; Phil, i, 29 ; Heb. xii, i, 2. 

Faith comes through study of the Scriptures. John xvii, 20; 
John XX, 31 j Acts viii, 12 ; i Cor. iii, 5 ; 2 Tim. iii, 15. , 

Faith leads to salvation, i Pet. i, 9 ; Heb. ii, 4; John i, 12; 
John vi, 40 — 47; John xx, 31; Acts xvi, 31; Rom. i, 17; 
Gal. iii, 2 ; i John v, 10. 

Instances of blessings received through faith. Mark xvi, 16; 
John vi, 40; John xii, 36; John xx, 31 ; Acts x, 43; Acts xi, 
15; Acts xiii, 39; Acts xv, 9; Acts xvi, 31; Acts xxvi, 18; 
Rom. i, 17; &c., &C. 

Examples of faith. Heb. xi; Num. xiii, 30; Dan. iii, 17; 
Dan. vi, 10 ; John iii, 5 ; Matt, xvi, 16 ; John i, 49 ; John xi, 27 ; 
Acts vi, 5 ; Acts viii, 37 ; Acts xi, 24. 

We must now turn to consider Hope. 

The word is a much easier one to imderstand than Faith. 
All of us, even the simplest tiniest child among us here, know 
what hope is. The days are passing, making up months and 
years as they follow each other — slowly it seems to the children. 
Some of you hope to grow strong men and tall, and to be able 
to hold your own among your fellows by the might of your 
right arm. Well, strength is a fine thing to hope for. Some of 
the boys hope to go to sea, to sail to distant lands, and see the 
wonders whose description has made some stoiy-books so 
charming ; to hear the whales " blowing " in the still air among 
the ice-bergs, or to listen to the roar of the surf on the coral 
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reefs of the sunny south seas. Some hope to have plenty of 
money, horses and hounds ; some hope for learning — ^that men 
may name a new name with respect, and say, " He is a rising 
man ; he will make his mark in the world." 

These are earthly hopes, but they are not what the Collect 
means when it bids us pray for the " increase of Faith, Hope, 
and Charity." 

There is a beautiful passage in the book of Job which 
describes what Heavenly hope can be and ought to be, to the 
heart that knows the Lord: (Job xi). The verses begin by 
speaking of the power and majesty of God — ^that it is higher 
than the heights of Heaven, deeper than the depths of hell, 
longer than the earth, and broader than the sea : and yet man, 
who is feeble and foolish as the wild colts on the mountains, 
can approach this great and awful God, and stretch out his 
hands towards Him. Instead of being burnt up by the blaze 
of that eternal glory and purity, the sinner is comforted and 
forgiven. He forgets the misery of his life, or remembers it 
only as the waters that pass away; his years become clear as the 
sun at noon-day, and his life is like the beauty of the morning. 
He shall be secure because there is Hope, and his rest shall be in 
safety. 

But for the man whose wicked heart tumeth away from 
the merciful One — his eyes shall fail; he shall not escape 
God's righteous wrath ; and his hope shall be as a puflF of 
breath, (margin.) 

What sort ef Hope have we ? 

There is but one true and perfect hope for man, and that is 
Jesus Christ " We might have strong consolation, who have 
fled for refuge to lay on the hope set before us : which hope we 
have as an anchor of the soul, both sure and steadfast." [Heb. 
vi, 18, 19.] 

The anchor is the symbol of hope. Do you know its use ? 

When the ships are tossing on the shifting sea, when the wind 

s 2 
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is high, and the waves run wild, and the dusk of the evening is 
falling, the mariners throw the heavy iron anchor overboard, 
and it grasps the sandy bottom of the ocean and holds the vessel 
fast by its strong cable. The wind may blow, and the waves dash 
high and cold, but the ship rides safe, for the cable is firm, and 
the anchor is sure : and when the morning dawns, and the 
spent storm goes oflF muttering down the sky, then the anchor 
is raised again, and the vessel enters the harbour. 

Jesus Christ is the souFs only anchor of safety on the stormy 
sea of this mortal life. May " the God of hope fill you with 
all joy and peace in believing, that ye may abound in hope, 
through the power of the Holy Ghost." [Rom. xv, 13.] 

"And now abideth Faith, Hope, and Charity, these three; 
but the greatest Qf these is Charity, ^^ 

Faith must cease when we reach Heaven, for there there can 
be no need for it, it will be lost in vision. Hope must end 
when we attain all we have hoped for : but Charity^ which is 
love, is eternal 

Here our love is a poor weak thing, there it will be made 
perfect Here even our best affections are spoiled by selfishness, 
there we shall love one another, with a pure heart, perfectly. 
Here our love to God is like the flicker of a mean rush-light, 
there it will be a reflection of the Divine Love Himself. 

Read over the chapter of the Epistle to the Corinthians 
which I mentioned before (i Cor. xiii.) ; it will give you the 
story of love far better than any words of mine can do. 

Dp you remember when a lawyer came to Jesus, and asked 
Him a question, thinking to puzzle and tempt Him? The 
question was, "Master, which is the great commandment in the 
law?" Jesus answered, "Thou shalt love the Lord thy God 
with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy mind. 
This is the first and great commandment And the second is 
like unto it, Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself, On 
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these two commandments hang all the law and the prophets." 
Doubtless the lawyer hoped to entangle the Saviour with 
some knotty point of doctrine ; bnt he was disappointed. Jesus 
said love was the beginning and the end of the law. In love 
God gave the law, in love He sent His Son to fulfil the law. 

" God is love ; and he that dwelleth in love dwelleth in God, 
and God in him. . . There is no fear in love ; but perfect love 
casteth out fear. . . We love Him because He first loved us. 
(But) If a man say, I love God, and hateth his brother, he is a 
liar:, for he that loveth not his brother whom he hath seen, how 
can he love God whom he hath not seen. This commandment 
have we from Him, that he who loveth God love his brother 
also." [i John v.] 

Almighty and everlasting God, give unto us the increase of 
Faith, Hope, and Love : and, that we may obtain that which 
Thou dost promise, make us to love that which Thou dost 
command ; through Jesus Christ our Lord. 
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THE GOSPEL. 

T SAY unto you, Take no thought for your life, what ye shall 
eat, or what ye shall drink ; nor yet for your body, what ye 
shall put on. Is not the life more than meat, and the body 
than raiment. Behold the fowls of the air: for they sow 
not, neither do they reap, nor gather into bams ; yet your 
heavenly Father feedeth them. Are ye not much better than 
they ? Which of you by taking thought can add one cubit 
unto his stature 'i And why take ye thought for raiment 1 
Consider the lilies of the field, how they grow ; they toil 
not, neither do they spin : and yet I say unto you. That even 
Solomon in all his glory was not arrayed like one of these. 
Wherefore, if God so clothe the grass of the field, which to 
day is, and tomorrow is cast into the oven, shall He not much 
more clothe you, O ye of little faith ? Therefore take no 
thought, saying, What shall we eat ? or. What shall we 
drink ? or. Wherewithal shall we be clothed ? (For after 
all these things do the Gentiles seek :) for your Heavenly 
Father knoweth that ye have need of all these things. But 
seek ye first the kingdom of God, and His righteousness ; 
and all these things shall be added unto you. Take there- 
fore no thought for the morrow, for the morrow shall take 
thought for the things of itself. Sufficient unto the day is 
the evil thereof: St. Matt, vi, 25 — 34. 
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lEHOLD the fowls of the air!" our Saviour said 
** Consider the lilies of the field." 
God cares for the birds; God clothes the flowers; 
shall He not much more care for us, for whom the dear Lord died? 

Everyone has noticed the " fowls of the air." Even those 
people who live in great cities have seen the sparrows in 
the dusty gardens behind the houses, and the pigeons which 
fly about amongst the roofs and chimney-stacks. But com- 
paratively few have cared to think what birds really are. And 
all have seen and welcomed the flowers — ^many love them 
dearly, yet comparatively few care to stop a minute or |two to 
" consider the lilies." 

"What birds really are," I said. Perhaps some of the 
children may exclaim, "We know what birds are perfectly well; 
we see them every day." Dear children, there are many things 
which we see every day which we yet know very little about ; 
perhaps I can tell you something which you do not yet know 
concerning the birds. I will try, at any rate. 

First look at their shape. Their bodies are formed in the 
very best way to pass easily through the air ; small at the neck, 
rising gradually to the back and breast, then tapering off" again 
to the rudder-like tail. 

Their bones are made in quite a different way to those of 
four-footed animals. They are made of layers of a firm, elastic 
substance, firmly pressed together, and the hollow in the 
middle is not filled with marrow, but with air. If you take 
two inches of the leg-bone of a rabbit, and two inches of the 
leg-bone of a goose — ^both measuring the same thickness 
round — and weigh them, you will find the bone of the rabbit 
weighs very nearly twice as much as the bone of the goose ; 
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yet the rabbit's bone you can snap across, while you will fail to 
break the other if your fingers be ever so strong. 

There is a large bird called a pelican, common in eastern 
lands, it is sometimes six feet long and twelve feet across its 
outspread wings : it is a water-bird, and has a fishing bag 
beneath its bill, in which it can carry a cargo of fish which 
would be sufficient to dine four hungry men ; with this load it 
flies high above the ground. Yet, notwithstanding its great 
size and strength, all the bones in its body do not weigh more 
than a pound-and-a-half ! 

. The air which fills the bones of birds is stored in little cells 
in different parts of their bodies. These cells are filled by the 
lungs, and are joined to each other and to the bones by little 
tubes. Tiny air-tubes run also to the ends of the quill feathers. 
All this air is heated by the natural warmth of the creature, 
and as warm air is lighter than cold air, birds have a buoyancy 
something like that of a balloon. 

Birds which live constantly near the groimd do not possess 
nearly so many air cells as those which fly high. God has 
adapted the bodies of each kind to the mode of life in which 
His wisdom placed them. There is one species called the fiigate- 
bird which may be said to sleep, and almost to liveTn the skies. 
It floats upon its long untiring wings as lightly as the fleecy 
clouds which are around it. It has an air pouch beneath its 
throat from which it can force warm air between its flesh and 
skin ; and thus supplied it can rest as easily at its dizzy height 
as you and I can do upon our beds at home. When hungry it 
will descend from the blue sky like a falling star, and with 
its long tail feathers streaming in the wind, darts down upon 
some imlucky fish which its keen eye has marked ; and then 
rising gracefully from the surface of the sea, it will circle over 
the waves, fl3dng at the rate of eighty or a hundred miles an 
hour I Think how powerful and elastic the muscles must be 
which can keep a bird measuring fourteen feet from one wing^ 
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tip to the other, constantly " dashing at the air with the regular 
action of a steam-engine, for days, and weeks, and months 
together ! " 

Then the feathers — have you ever examined them ? Close 
to the skin there is down^ which may be called the baby- 
clothes of birds, for this they have when they are hatched 
from the egg; but it differs from human baby-clothes, inasmuch 
as birds never .discard it, but keep it all their lives as a warm 
under garment. Over their back and breast the feathers lie, 
light, smooth, elastic, firm, and beautiful, pointing from the 
head towards the tail in exact and regular order. If they had 
been arranged in any other manner the wind would have found 
its way beneath them, and rufHed them up, so as to make the 
bird very uncomfortable, and seriously hinder its flight But 
on every exposed part the feathers are formed to fit so closely, 
and to lie so smoothly that they are scarcely ever ruffled, 
even by the most boisterous wind 

On the wings and tail are the flying foathers, which differ 
greatly from those on the neck and body. These feathers 
have a strong tough stem or " quill," hollow and smooth ; and 
above this, fine, pointed fibres spring out on each side. Get a 
feather, hold it in your hand, and notice how wonderfully it 
is contrived The vane, or " beard," is formed of hundreds of 
fibres springing from the central shaft. Draw your finger from 
the quill toward the tip ; it passes easily and smoothly ; now 
begin at the tip of the feather and move your finger in the 
opposite direction ; the fibres resist, they get ruffled beneath 
your pressure. The reason of this is that each fibre is most 
delicately notched like a saw, and fits into the next fibre 
exactly and beautifully. If the feather is smoothed the " right 
way," the touch glides with these tiny teeth ; but if touched 
the "wrong" way they are torn from their mutual hold 
Look at the feather again; see how fast the fibres cling, 
you might almost fancy them glued together, so satin-like are they. 
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One thing more I must tell you about the feathers. 

God knew that if they were to get wet the bird would 
become too heavy to soar into the air, all its air cells could 
not carry a wrapping of drenched clothing. So in His wisdom 
He has given the birds a supply of oil with which they dress 
and varnish their plumage to prevent any moisture from 
penetrating. The water-birds, who require it most, have a 
large quantity of this oil; some of you may have noticed 
ducks standing by the river-side drawing their bills carefully 
over every feather. They were then pressing the oil irom a 
little bag near the tail, and covering themselves with their 
coating of varnish, to keep out the water. 

The sight of birds is very Tceen. They dash along at such a 
pace that they would constantly strike against objects in their 
way, if they were not gifted with quicker sight than any 
beast can boast of. Their piercing eyes enable them to 
perceive their prey. The swallow darts through the air catch- 
ing the very tiniest insects without pausing for an instant ; his 
quick sight enabling him to see them, tiny as they are, far 
ahead of him. The great South American condor is supposed 
to have such telescope-eyes that he can notice the dying 
animals on the plains below him while he floats, far beyond 
human sight, miles up in the burning sky. I say " supposed," 
for no one exactly knows whether it is by sight or by smell that 
these birds hasten to feast on dead bodies; one thing is 
certain, that the moment any creature drops down to die 
dozens of th^se condors will come sweeping up, although not 
one has been in view before. 

You have but one pair of eye-lids to each eye. Birds have 
more — and, what is a curious thing, they can shut this third 
eye-lid and yet see. It is a moist, transparent skin which can 
cover the eye like a curtain, and guard it from the strong glare 
of the sun, or from the beating of rain and storm. 

We have been talking of birds as a whole ; if we had time I 
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could tell you many interesting things about the many different 
kinds, and try to point out how wonderfully the great Creator 
has given to each what is needful for their habits, and for the work 
appointed for them. For birds have work to do as well as men. 

There are the birds of prey. These have the greatest powers 
of flight, strong hooked beaks, and sharp talons to strike and 
hold their living food. They are solitary creatures, fierce and 
swift. • Sucl\ are eagles, hawks, and kites. 

There are the birds of the woods, which live on insects, 
berries, and grain. These have short pointed bills, which can 
pick seeds out of their sheaths. They have slender toes, 
fitted for perching on the twigs of trees. They build their 
nests with marvellous care and skill j and many kinds delight 
us by their sweet songs. Such are robins, finches, thrushes, 
wrens, and linnets. 

There are the birds of the ground which run here and there 
over boggy places and marshes, searching for suitable food 
Some of these have enormously long bills ; as you know, the 
beaks of most birds are hard, and seem to have very little feel- 
ing in them, but the bills of the snipe and woodcock and 
others of that tribe are soft and sensitive. Beaks like those 
of the seed-cracking birds would be useless to them, for they 
feed on grubs and worms which live underground ; therefore 
their bills hav^ six large nerves passing along the roof of the 
mouth, and extending quite down to the point of the beak. 
With these they grope in the mud, and instantly perceive the 
creatures they seek there; and by their delicate organs of 
taste they take exactly the food which is proper for them. 
They have wide spreading feet to enable them to step firmly 
on the moist ground. 

The herons, who live chiefly upon fish, have very long legs, 
with which they can wade far into the water, and bills which 
are slightly jagged at the edges, so that they can hold their 
slippery prey. 
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There are the water-birds, and these are web-footed ; that is, 
a firm, strong skin stretches between their toes, which makes 
their feet into two useful paddles. They are paddles more 
useful than those men make for their canoes, for as a duck 
swims along it strikes the water with its foot outspread, and 
then drives itself forward by the opening and shutting of the 
web, with an action not unlike the opening and shutting of an 
umbrella. Their feathers are very oily, so as to keep them 
dry, and they have quantities of down beneath which prevents 
their bodies from getting chilled by the water. 

Have I said enough to show you how carefully and lovingly 
the Creator of the world made and planned the bodies of the 
birds ? 

He gave them the gift of instinct also, which is the name by 
which we call the kind of reason which animals possess. This 
instinct teaches them to build their nests in the exact position 
suited to their brood. It teaches those birds which cannot 
bear the cold to fly to warmer countries when winter approaches. 
It teaches the lapwing and partridge to flutter along the ground 
as if wounded, so as to draw off the attention of the intruder 
who comes too near her darling little ones. 

Sometimes this "instinct" becomes quite like "thought." 
A friend of mine lived in an old castle, near which some lajge 
trees grew. There was a rookery at the other side of the park, 
and one morning he observed that a pair of rooks had resolved 
to found a colony for themselves, and had begun to build their 
nest in a tree which grew quite close to the castle wall Not 
caring to have the birds come so near, he directed the 
gardeners to pull away the sticks which they had placed in a 
convenient fork just outside his bed-room window. This was 
done, but the persevering rooks brought more sticks and 
patiently began again. 

They worked so fast that they had the frame work of their 
nest completed very sooa My friend now got a stone the size 
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of a very large orange, and leaning from his window, dropped 
it right into the nest. What a clamour there was next time 
the birds came flying up with their load of sticks ! They 
perched beside their half-built home and looked at the stone, 
and screamed, and looked again. Then one got into the nest 
jand -tried to get his wing under the stone, and so heave it out ; 
but that plan would not do, his wing was far too weak, even to 
move it. What was to be done ? 

They flew off to the rookery to ask counsel in their trouble, 
and many of their friends came to caw over the stone, and 
stare at it, as the poor birds themselves had done. At last one 
knowing old rook examined into the matter most attentively. 
He had evidently hit on an idea. He cautiously loosened the 
sticks at the bottom of the nest, and with the assistance of 
one or two other birds pulled away the building, so that 
presently the stone went crashing through by its own weight. 

The pair whom the business most concerned flapped about 
and cawed out their joy — and gratitude, too, I suppose ; and 
the helping rooks flew back to the rookery to attend to their 
own affairs. Next morning my friend, in his curiosity to see 
what would happen, carried the stone to his window, and again 
threw it into the nest. When the birds found it there they 
screamed and flapped a little, certainly, but they did not fly off" 
for help this time. Oh dear no ! they remembered the lesson 
the old rook had taught them; they pulled at the sticks, 
shaking and tugging with their strong bills, until the stone fell 
through. 

After this they were allowed to build in peace as near to the 
castle as they choose. 

In a book * from which I have learned a good deal of what 
I have now been telling you, I found a story about the wisdom 
of a swan, which will show you what a wonderful thing this 
gift of " instinct " is. 

* " What is a Bud ?" by Mrs. Wright, " Observing-eye Series." 
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A swan who for many years had built her nest on the same 
part of the banks of the river Thames, was noticed one day 
to be anxiously collecting weeds and grasses to raise her nest 
higher. She had four eggs, which were nearly hatched, and 
seemed to be in great distress about their safety. A farming 
man was told to carry her several armfuls of straw and rubbish; 
and with this litter she most industriously lifted her nest two- 
feet-and-a-half higher. That very night there came a tremen- 
dous fall of rain, which flooded the neighbouring grounds, and 
did much damage. Man had made no preparation to secure 
his property, but the bird was in safety, having placed her eggs 
so high as to keep them above, and only just above, the 
waters. 

God, whose watchful care has so endowed the birds with 
instinct, has given us better gifts still — ^a soul to love and fear 
Him, and a mind to behold His wonders, and the works He 
has wrought in the earth. 

King David thought a great deal about the " works of the 
Lord," one Psalm of his, the hundred-and-sixth, is entirely 
about the beauty of the world, and God's plans for His 
creatures. In it he speaks of the " birds which sing among 
the branches." If David could learn hymns of praise from 
what he saw, ought we not to do so also ? Should we not also 
say, " Praise the Lord, O my soul," when we " behold the 
fowls of the air," and the wondrous care which has formed 
them as they are ? 
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iittila and lilus. 

(Continued.) 

HE Saviour was dwelling in the city of Capernaum, 
which is on the coast of the lake of Galilee His 
ministry on earth was just beginning, and the report 
of this wonderful Man went far and wide. Multitudes came 
to Him from all the country round, bringing to Him those who 
were sick, and those who were mad ; those who had lost their 
sight, and any who were in need of healing. The Saviour 
gave them all relief, and then seeing that the people stood 
around Him still. He went up to a hill where He could best 
be heard, and began to preach to t^jem there. That 
sermon we call the "Sermon on the Mount," and in it 
are the words "Consider the lilies of the field, how they 
grow." 

God clothes the lilies more exquisitely than even King 
Solomon in all his glory was arrayed : shall not God therefore 
clothe men, the men whom He loves, in spite of their 
faithlessness and sin ? 

Consider the lilies. Learn from them lessons of the bound- 
lessness of Divine bounty and care ; learn from them to see 
how great their Maker must be who has scattered from His 
lavish hand such beauty and such love. 

Wide over the Syrian hills they grow, these scarlet lilies; 
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lifting their radiant heads in sunshine still, although the 
Saviour treads the fields no more, and desolation and gloom 
has fallen upon the Holy Land. God has not forgotten them ; 
year by year they bloom there still, although the chosen people 
to whom the Saviour came are banished far for their unbelief. 
These scarlet lilies do not grow in England, but here we 
have a thousand flowers which will teach us our Saviour's 
lesson quite as well as they. 

Let us gather one of the commonest and simplest of all, our 
own field daisy. 

It grows in every meadow, by the side of every country lane ; 
but although it is so plentiful, do not despise it, dear children ; 
it will preach you an eloquent sermon, if you will let it. 

Let us begin with its root. See how many little fibres go 
branching away in all directions ; of what use are they do you 
suppose ? To hold the plant firmly in the ground. Yes, this 
they do ; but they have other and more important work — ^they 
are the mouths of the plant. At the end of each fibre there 
are a number of very small holes which are busy all day long 
in sucking up moisture from the soil ; the juices of the earth 
are one kind of plant food, and these juices are absorbed by 
the thousands of little mouths, and conveyed through the small 
rootiets to the bigger roots, from which they ascend to the 
stem of the plant, where we call them " sap." 

Just above the root the leaves come, growing in a cluster 
close to the ground. These leaves are formed in a beautiful 
way, and they as well as the roots have work to do. I said 
that the juices of the earth were one sort of plant food, the 
other sort is the gases of the air. The roots drink in the 
" sap," but this alone would not nourish our daisy ; it must 
have air too, and air the leaves supply to it If the rootlets 
are its mouths, the leaves are its lungs. 

All over the surface of the leaf there are multitudes of 
pores, just such as we have upon our skin. Through these the 
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» 
useless part of the sap evaporates, and through these also the 

"carbonic acid gas" (as the plant food in the air is called) 

enters to feed the leaves, and stem, and buds, and flowers. 

Hold up one of the leaves to the light : down the centre 
you will see a large vein, dividing it nearly equally. This 
carries the sap from the stem to the surface of the leaves 
where it is to receive the carbonic acid gas, and where the light 
and heat of the sun change it from a thin watery fluid to the 
nutritious substance on which the daisy lives. From this 
principal vein there are many others branching out, from these 
spring others smaller still, and so on, until the whole leaf is 
covered with a fine net-work, the meshes between being filled 
with a soift green flesh. The veins on the upper surface of the 
leaf carry the sap from the stem, the veins on the under side 
carry it back to the stem when the air and light have acted 
upon it. 

In the centre of the green nest of leaves lie the little buds, 
and beside them rises the graceful, elastic, rounded stem which 
bears the flower we all love to look upon. The stem is round, 
because it is stronger so than it would be if it grew in any 
other shape ; it is elastic, so that it may bow itself to the wind 
without injury ; we should find all our daisies snapped short off 
by the breeze if their stems had not this bending power. 

Now notice the blossom itself It is not a single flower, as 
you might imagine, but a colony of blossoms, called " florets " 
(or " little flowers ") ; the golden eye being composed of two 
or three hundred of these "florets" which are not fully 
developed, and the flat white leaflets, which are set like rays 
around this golden star, are but the same sort of " florets " 
come to perfection. 

How lovely the daisy is, with its crown of snowy petals 
tipped with daintiest crimson 1 How contented it appears, with 
its sweet bright eye turned up to the sun from its humble home 
perhaps on the roughest bit of land in all the parish ! It 

T 
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seems to bid the poor and toiling ones to learn from it a lesson 
of hope and trust It closes when the showers come, and 
hangs its pretty head submissively until the darkness and rain is 
past, and then it shines again among the grass stems^ as bright 
and sweet as ever. 

Men call it " only a weed," it springs everywhere, needing no 
help from man, God's care is enough for the daisy. When the 
sun goes down it closes its golden eye and sleeps. When the 
morning dawns it awakes, turning its head from east to west as 
the sun travels over the sky. 

The Daisy has many names, and all of them are pretty. In 
Scotland it is the "gowan," "the wee modest flower." In 
France it is " petite Marguerite," the little pearl. The Italians 
call it the " flower of the spring ; " but our own English name 
is the prettiest of them all, " the day's eye," the "eye of the day." 

A gentleman who lived in India, far from all his friends, and 
with many trials and sorrows in his life, had some vegetable 
seeds sent to him from England packed in earth. He planted 
them, earth and all, and to his great delight a daisy sprang up 
with them, a seed of which had chanced to be in the mould. 
The little flower brought tears to his eyes ; it came to him like 
a message from home, country, kindred, and friends; he 
cherished it carefully, and in his troubles it comforted him often. 

** I call to mmd how, — fresh and green, — 
I saw thee waking from the dust ; 
I turn to heaven with brow serene, 
And place in God my trust." 

Consider the " flowers " of the field how they grow I 
Some people might say that there is scarcely any use in 
them, that they are beautiful, but not useful. Is there no use, 
then, in beauty? God has created nothing in vain, and fer 
over the earth, from the edges of the northern snowfields to 
the shores of the great south sea, He has scattered the carpet 
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of His flowers. And every flower tells of His presence, and of 
His power anii love : — 

" For who but He that arched the skies, 
And pours the day-spring's liring flood, 
AVondrous alike in all He tries, 
Could rear the daisy's crimson bud? 

Mould its green cup, its wiry stem, 

Its fringM border nicely spin, 
And cut the gold embossM gem 

That, set in silver, gleams within ? 

Then fling it, unrestrained and free, 

O'er hill, and dale, and desert sod, 
That man where'er he walks may see, 

In every step the stamp of God I "• 
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FROM THE EPISTLE. 

J THEREFORE, the prisoner of the Lord, beseech you that ye 
walk worthy of the vocation wherewith ye are ccUled, with 
all lowliness and meekness, with long-suffering, forbearing 
one another in love ; endeavouring to keep the unity of the 
Spirit in the bond of peace, Eph. iv, i — 3. 




4.fiX^t^\\Xi^ one anotheit in %m\. 

|HE waves were beating angrily on the north-westem 
headlands of Ireland : the winter was over, and the 
spring had come — ^so the almanacs said, but nobody 
would think it to be spring-time had they been sitting in Patrick 
Elliofs cottage that evening. 

"A coarse night;" remarked Patrick himself, to his wife, 
Katrine, "therell be a plentiness of "leagh" in in the morning, 
if this wind holds on." 

" Leagh " is the Irish name for the drift-weed which the sea 
throws up on the shore after a storm : it is very precious to the 
people ; they use it as manure for their crops, and also make 
from it a substance for which they get a ready sale at a good 
price. This substance is called " Kelp:" the searweed is dried 
in the sun, and then burned in kilns ; the slaty blue ashes are 
collected and beaten into large blocks which are shipped to 
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Glasgow. This is the "Kelp;" from it the drug iodine is 
obtained, and it is used in the manufacture of soap, and many 
other things. 

" What a pity our new cart harness has not come yet from 
Derry," remarked Brian, the eldest son, "we shan't be able to 
get up anything like the whole of our share without the cart to 
help us." 

'" Ask Micky Quigley to lend us his traces," said one of the 
other boys, " he can't have any use for them now he's sold his 
own horse." 

But Patrick shook his head, and Brian said, scornfully, " He 
wouldn't lend us an inch of leather to save the lives of the 
whole of us, so he wouldn't ! The mean, nasty — ^" 

"Brian," said Patrick, "calling names is neither civil nor 
useful." 

" Civil ! for what would we be civil to the likes of Micky, 
father ? I can't think how you have the patience you have with 
him, when you know that he never sets eyes on you nor yours 
but to mis-call us." 

Patrick smiled: "getting out of patience would not cure him, 
my lad." 

Brian rose, and walked to the door, which he opened a 
moment to look out at the storm : he muttered some words 
which the violent wind carried away, and they were not com- 
plimentary to Micky Quigley. His hot Irish blood found it 
very hard indeed to bear either injury or slight 

Michael Quigley was a neighbour who was hardly " friends " 
with anyone. He was naturally surly and taciturn ; he lived 
alone, for his young wife had died years and years 2^0, and he 
had never asked any other person to share his home. Of all 
the "folk" living near he disliked the Elliots the most heartily 

He thought Patrick a "canting sneak;" he remembered how 
he had caught the boys prowling round his turf stacks one 
evening, and though it was all very fine to talk about searching 
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for pea-wits' nests he was sure they had come to steal his turf: 
lazy things as they were, not to cut and diy enough of their 
own for their fires 1 Then his sheep had broken into E31iot*s 
cabbage garden, and Katrine Elliot had set her little dog to 
drive them out : which was an offence which Quigley was not 
any the more likely to forget because his sheep had committed 
the first fault. No, to him the whole race of the Elliots were 
a " bad set : " they came of an ill race ; generations ago an 
Elliot had been hanged, and more of the name would be again, 
he was sure. 

So he talked ; and young Brian thought it very likely indeed 
that one fine day he should forget Micky Quigley was an elderly 
man, and give him a good thrashing. But Patrick only said, 
" Have patience, boys I " 

The morning dawned, and the storm was dying away in fitful 
gusts. When Patrick and his sons went down to the shore, 
huge rolls of the dark brown sea-weed were tossing at the edge 
of the waves, and they knew that when the tide turned it would 
be left lying two feet thick upon the strand. Many men were 
loitering about, waiting for the moment to " make the divide : " 
each tenant had his apportioned share, suited to the size of his 
farm; the landlord had his "royalty,^' and no hand might touch 
it until the tide had turned, and the allotment had been made. 

They had not long to wait ; the " divide" was accomplished, 
and presently everybody was busy stuffing the long, wet, glossy, 
sea-ribbon into panniers — " creels," as they are called there — 
or carrying it in their arms (very dirty it made them) high and 
dry out of reach of the returning tide, or forking it into carts; 
shouting, and talking, and working in the frantic fashion that 
Irish peasantry can work under the influence of excitemoit 

Women were there, as busy as the men, their bare feet shining 
among the red-brown weed. Plenty of children too, who 
twitched at the halters of the p<Miies and donkeys, and added 
their shrill voices to the noise which mixed, not umnusicaUy> 
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with the splash of the waves, and the scream of the sea birds 
on Ranafarset head. They thought it glorious fun — ^the harvest 
of the sea 1 

Brian Elliot and his little sister were struggling up the beach 
with a basket between them, full of the trailing weed ; as their 
cart harness had not arrived they were obliged to make double 
use of their own powers of carrying. They could not see their 
way very well, for their load was unsteady, and masses of the 
precious "leagh" kept falling behind them as they went 
Suddenly somebody came violently against little Kitty, and the 
child, to save herself from falling, let go her side of the basket, 
but the effort to keep her balance was in vain, and Kitty, basket, 
sea-weed and all, rolled over together on the sand 

Brian turned fiercely, and saw Michael Quigley. 

" You should look out where you're going, then ! " the man 
said gruffly, without giving Brian time to speak. 

Young Elliot felt the passion rising in his throat as though it 
would choke him; he dashed the hair from his forehead with his 
sandy fingers, and then he clenched his fist and sprang forward. 

A strong hand grasped his arm. " My lad ! my lad ! " said 
his fathers voice close at his side. 

" Come on," cried Quigley derisively, ** two to one, with the 
child thrown in, is fair play, isn't it ? " 

Groups of people began to gather round, and they looked 
curiously at Brian's angry face, and at Quigle/s contemptuous 
sneer. 

" Hoorah ! There'll be a fight I " shouted one small urchin, 
jumping his little red toes up and down in the wet sand in his 
delight. 

"There wont neither;^ so there!" said Patrick, good humour- 
edly, managing to get before Brian as he spoke, "Misther 
Quigley has more to do than to fight to amuse youngsters ; but 
when the " leagh " is all boarded up some of the lads might try 
a wrestle or two : come, any of you who like, to my house the 
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night, and let us see which of you young ones is the best man." 

Quigley walked off, and the work and the fun began again, 
fast and loud as before : but Brian stood with the veins still 
swollen on his brow, and the wrathful light yet in his clear grey 
eyes. 

" Father, father, you shouldn't have stopped me," he mut- 
tered : " I'll give that fellow a beating yet, if they send me to 
jail for it: I will I" 

Patrick was too wise to argue with his son in his present 
moodj " Here, Brian, lend a hand with the basket," he said; 
" and you, Kitty, lass, run home to your mother and bid her 
hang on the praties; we'll be in soon, and as hungry as hawks." 

"My lad," Patrick Elliot said to Brian that evening, "you can 
drive and ride the roughest brute of a horse in the country; but 
there's one creature you can't master yet, and that's yerself." 

The long days had come, and the ocean-weed was carefully 
spread all over the sand banks, to get dry and fit to be burned. 
The Elliots had collected an unusually large quantity this year, 
and Patrick had already reckoned up the number of shillings 
which he should get for the " kelp." The crisp stuff was piled 
in cocks, just as farmers pile up hay ; and when it was as dry 
as wind and sun could make it, the kiln was built upon the 
beach above high water mark. Brian and his father built it ot 
great stones, and flattened it at the bottom, and smoothed it at 
the sides until it looked very much like a shallow, open grave ! 
In this kiln Katrine lit a bright turf fire, and then the important 
work of the kelp burning began. 

Handsful of the dry sea-weed were placed on the fire, and 
wherever the little tongues of flame showed themselves more 
sea-weed was thrown on; daintily at first, so as not to extinguish 
the fire, then in larger quantities as the glowing mass below 
grew fierce and hot Volumes of smoke rolled off into the air, 
smoke so dense that Patrick could not see his children, although 
they stood within five feet of him, on the other side of the 
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milky cloud. It appeared as if tons of cotton wool were pour- 
ing up from the kiln, rolling off slowly and heavily along the 
ground, clinging together without scattering, and keeping one 
unbroken line for a mile or two before the fresh air of the 
Atlantic succeeded in dispersing it 

The Elliots stood in the dear atmosphere on the windward 
side of this pungent, suffocating smoke, piling on the " leagh " 
with cautious hands. The kiln could not be left for a moment, 
as if the fire had once forced its way through the kelp would be 

spoiled. 

It was quite late in the day before the heaps of sea-weed were 

exhausted ; then the work was over — the " kelp was burned." 

Not quite finished yet, though. Patrick, and Brian, and some 
of the neighbours pounded away at the red-hot ashes which filled 
the kiln, with iron rods. It had to be beaten in this manner all 
the time it was cooling, to make it stick together : and when it 
was nearly cold they formed it into blocks of about two feet 
square. Then they piled it up proudly, and Katrine came to 
look at it, and Kitty patted its rough blue surface with her little 
hands, and wondered how many " pound notes it was worth." 

Three or four days afterwards a ship's boat came to take it 
on board the vessel which was to carry it to Glasgow, and the 
captain, who was also the kelp merchant, stood settling with 
Patrick about the price. Like many buyers he was offering far 
less than its worth. Patrick remonstrated. "The kelp's good," 
he said, " and is full weight, if not over the mark." 

" Ay, " said a voice near significantly, " stones weigh well" 
It was Quigley who spoke. 

"Are there stones in it?" demanded the captain, sharply, 
" if so 111 not have it at any price." 

" No, no," said Patrick, " indeed, sir, it's as innocent as kelp 
ever was made. Not a stone the size of a nut in the whole of it." 

But the captain shook his head doubtfully. 

" Break it, and see," said Patrick 
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" All very well, when you know I can't sell it myself if it's all 
smashed about," was the reply, 

For a long time the dispute went on, and at last poor Patrick 
was obhged to take a very low price indeed, all because of 
Quigle/s unkind and untrue hint about the stones. 

He did not speak of it at home. "What would be the good?" 
he said to himself " It wouldn't mend matters, and Brian 
would be so angry." 

Michael Quigley's " leagh " was still l)dng spread out on the 
sand banks : he had not so many pairs of hands at his com- 
mand to prepare it for burning as some of his neighbours. It 
was quite ready now, though, and he had hired a man to help 
him through the business of the kihi the very next day. 

Suddenly the wind changed, and a great mass of cloud came 
rising over the sea. " There'll be a sight of rain soon," said 
Patrick. 

" Ay," said his son, " and I believe there's a whole lot of 
sea-weed lying out stilL Come, lads, and let's help get it up 
into stacks." 

" It belongs to Micky Quigley," said one of the boys. 

"Oh," replied Brian, his whole manner changing, "belongs to 
Quigley, does it?" "Then it may lie there and rot, for all I care." 

Patrick took hold of his shoulder as he used to do when 
Brian was a little fellow in petticoats. "No, it mayn't lie there, 
and it sha'n't rot," he said cheerfully. " Come along, Brian, 
and help me if you wont help Quigley ; I'm going, and if you 
stay away there will be but the more for me to do." 

So Brian followed his father, somewhat sulkily it must be 
confessed : and Michael Quigley could hardly believe his eyes 
when he saw the whole Elliot family labouring hard to save his 
" leagh " from the coming rain. 

He felt ashamed of himself when he thought of all he had 
said against them ; and how only a week ago he had sp<»led 
the sale of his poor neighbour's kelp. 
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That night when the rain came splashing down somebody 
knocked at Elliot's door. Kitty opened it, and saw Michael 
standing there. " Come in," said the child hospitably. 

" Not the night, thank ye," was the answer. " Give that to 
your mother, please," and he disappeared through the darkness. 

Kitty brought a parcel to the fire, which, when unrolled, 
proved to contain a large shawl, seemingly quite new. All 
stared in astonishment. "I believe it belonged to his poor 
wife that's gone," said Katrine softly. 

Brian was for sending it back at once. "I think it's nothing 
but impudence, giving things to mother after how he has 
behaved himself," the young man said hotly. 

But Patrick interposed. " 'Tis kindly meant," he said, "and 
kindly we will take it. 'Tis'nt much Bible learning I have, 
anyway, but I know that if we are called * Christians' we should 
be forbearing and forgiving one to another. And I believe that 
a civil tongue and a heart that bears no malice are better 
weapons to conquer an enemy with, than the toughest stick and 
the strongest arm that any one of you boys can show." 

"D'ye think Michael Quigley is conquered then, father?" 

" I believe he is," said Patrick. " Anyway I mean to go this 
minute and thank him for the shawl." 

And off he marched. None knew what passed between the 
two men that night, but the neighbours heard no more words 
against the Elliots from Quigley's lips. In time even Brian 
grew civil to his old antagonist ; and as for Kitty, the child is 
always now "up at Michael's" when her mother can spare her; 
she housekeeps for him, and chatters to him, and has brought 
many a gleam of happiness to his solitary home, and many a 
smile to his stem face. 

" Ay, but there's not many in this world like Patrick EUiot," 
Michael has been heard to say. 

Perhaps he is right 
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THE COLLECT. 



T ORDy we beseech Tkee^ grant Thy people grace to withstand 
the temptations of the worlds the fleshy and the devil, and 
with pure hearts and minds to follow Thee the only God ; 
through yesus Christ our Lord. Amen^ 




|0-DAY, dear children, we will talk about the short 
prayer which we have all read, and which most of 
you have learned by lieart — a prayer for grace to 
withstand temptation. 

It is a prayer which concerns every one in this room, and 
therefore every one had better try to think attentively of what 
I am about to say concerning it. Some of the prayers which 
we hear Sunday after Sunday do not interest everybody in the 
Churches. There are the prayers for the Queen and the 
Parliament, the State prayers as they are called. Many of the 
children in the congregation know nothing of the Queen and 
Her Ministers : they have never seen her, and do not imder- 
stand what a blessing it is for the country to have a good Queen, 
and just and righteous rulers; therefore the State prayers cannot 
be interesting to them. Some of the petitions of the Litany 
hardly concern them either, but this prayer, the Collect for the 
Eighteenth Sunday after Trinity, has as much to do with the 
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youngest child as it has to do with me, or with the oldest man 
and woman in the parish. 

Every one feels the temptations ot the world, the flesh, and 
the devil, and every one needs the help of God's grace to 
withstand and resist them. 

All of you in this room are called by the name of Christ, all 
of you have a Christian name, all of you are counted amongst 
men at least as the people of God. In distant countries the 
nations are of many religions ; some worship huge and hideous 
idols ; some believe in strange stories of good and evil spirits 
which fill the air ; some are called by the name of Mohamed, 
some by the name of Budda. In this country of England we 
are called by the name of Christ, and profess to be His people. 

This prayer, then, is from the people of Christ to their Master 
and Leader in Heaven. 

It is a prayer to be saved from the snares which are around 
our feet. Many of you have heard the words, and learned the 
words, but care very little for their meaning. The world seems 
very pleasant, and perhaps you don't see that it tempts you 
much. The flesh is a strange meaning to a common word, and 
you may not understand clearly how it can bring temptation to 
do what is wrong. The devil certainly is a terrible word, an 
awful name for an awful being, but you have never seen him, 
nor known that he has come near you, and therefore you think 
that he may not do you much harm. 

Dear children, if the little birds saw the snares which are 
spread to entjap them, do you suppose they would be caught? 
If the fishes knew that a sharp hook was hidden beneath the 
pretty fly they see on the water, do you suppose they would 
swallow the morsel? No. It is just because the traps look 
innocent, and the fly inviting, that the poor birds and the fishes 
are taken and killed. And it is just those children who don't 
much heed the meaning of this prayer who ought to go down 
on their knees and pray it most often. 
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*" The temptations of the world mean the influence of those 
outward things which lead us away from God, and strive to 
make us forget that we are His servants. Some of these things 
are pleasure, wealth, power, possessions, friends, &me, the good 
word and praise of companions. These are all means of 
temptation. Used rightiy they are blessings which God gives ; 
used wrongly they lead us to sin, sorrow, and condemnation. 
Our Saviour Jesus Christ, the night before His death, prayed 
to His Father for His disciples whom He loved. He said, 
" I pray not that Thou shouldest take them out of the world, 
but that Thou shouldest keep them from the evil." If the 
disciples needed Christ to pray these words for them, do not 
we need God's grace still more that while we are in the world 
we also may be kept from the evil ? 

The temptations of the flesh are those that assail us through 
our bodily senses. Eating and drinking are necessary to our 
life, but over-eating is gluttony, excess in drinking is drunken- 
ness. St. Paul bids us " Walk in the Spirit," (meaning keeping 
close to God in prayer) " and ye shall not fulfil the lusts of the 
flesh." The lusts of the flesh are disgraceful even to men's eyes, 
and are hidden away as closely as may be ; but what must they 
appear in God's pure sight, to whom all hidden things are open ? 

The temptations of the devil are the strongest and the most 
dangerous of all. The Spirit of Evil, whom we call the Devil, 
is always going about seeking whom he may devour. He sees 
if a girl's heart is open to vanity and flattery, and he tempts 
her through those faults. He sees if a young lad is fearful to 
meet the scornful word of his companions, and he causes him 
to sin rather than endure a sneer. He is so artful, none can be 
secure from his attacks. The good men who love and seek 
after holiness are tempted to be proud and self-satisfied ; the 
clever and learned are tempted to set their science and their 
learning up in opposition to the simple fidth whidi God requires. 
" Put on .the whole armour of God, that ye may be able to stand 
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against the wiles of the DeviL'' [Eph. vi, 11.] The whole 
armour; not one portion, nor one weapon, but the whole 
armour. To know what that armour is, read about it in the 
sixth chapter of Ephesians. 

We have asked for grace to resist the world, the flesh, and 
the devil, and how we come to the other petition of the 
Collect : 

That we may with pure hearts and minds follow the only God, 

Christ said, "If any man serve Me, let him follow Me." 
[John xii, 26.] Elijah said to the people Israel, " If the Lord 
be God, follow Him!" [i Kings xviii, 21.] St Paul said, 
" Be ye followers of God as dear children ; and walk in love." 
[Ehp. V, I, 2.] 

How are we to follow Him ? 

Where are we to follow Him ? 

How'i In purity. "Blessed are the pure in heart," the 
Saviour said. Some of you may think now as you listen to me 
" my heart is not pure ; / cannot follow Christ in purity." Dear 
children, I am glad if one among you all may feel that sincerely. 
I am glad, for if you now feel your own guiltiness you may be 
led to offer up David's prayer, " Create in me a clean heart, O 
God." [Psa. li, 10.] Ask Christ to make you holy as He is 
holy \ to clothe you in the garment of His own righteousness, 
that you may be blameless in His sight 

Where shall we follow Him? Through the world to His 
kingdom of rest and gloiy. 

He was a man tempted like as we are tempted ; the glitter 
and pomp of the world was offered to Him, and in vain. You 
remember about that in Saiilt Matthew's account of our Lord's 
temptation. Bodily suffering from long hunger was not sufficient 
to cause Him to distrust the providence of God :* the flesh had 
no power over Him. The devil could not prevail with Him. 
All His sweet life through He was meek, and undeflledj seeking 
out the poor, the lost, the sick, the sorrowful. Seeking not His 
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own glory, but the glory of God whose " Will " He came to 
perform. 

He was the Son of God, the brightness of the Father's glory, 
but " by Himself He purged our sins," and then " sat down on 
the right hand of the Majesty on high." [Heb. i, i — 3.] On 
earth His life was a pattern for ours ; in Heaven He is gone to 
prepare a place for us. Dear children, could we follow a better 
example ? Could we serve a nobler Master ? Could we have 
a greater King? 

Now open your Bibles and read with me the two last verses 
of the Epistle of Saint Jude. The solemn and beautiful words 
will fitly conclude the lesson for to-day : — 

" Now unto Him that is able to keep you from falling, and 
to present you faultless before the presence of His glory with 
exceeding joy, to the only wise God our Saviour, be glory and 
majesty, dominion and power, both now and ever. Amen." 

[1/ the school be concluded with a hymtif that beginning *' At even ere the 
sun was set," (No, 276 in ** Hymns Ancient and Modern") will be found 
suitable to the lesson upon this Collect,'\ 

*' And at even, when the sun did set, they brought unto Him aU that were 
diseased, and aU that were possessed with devils. And all the city was 
gathered together at the door." 

" At even ere the sun was set. 
The sick, O Lord, around Thee lay j 
Oh, in what divers pains they met ! 
Oh, with what joy they went aw^y I 

Once more 'tis eventide, and we 
Oppressed with various ills draw near : 
What if Thy form we cannot see ? 
We know and feel that Thou art here. 

O Saviour Christ, our woes dispel ; 
For some are sick, and some are sad, 
And some have never loved Thee well, 
And some have lost the love they had ; 
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And some have found the world is vauiy 
Yet from the world they break not free ; 
And some have friends who give them pain, 
Yet have not sought a friend in Thee ; 

And none, O Lord, have perfect rest, 
For none are wholly free from sin ; 
And they, who fain would serve Thee best. 
Are conscious most of wrong within. 

O Saviour Christ, Thou too art Man ; 
Thou hast been troubled, tempted, tried ; 
Thy kind but searching glanc^ can scan 
The very wounds that shame would hide ; 

Thy touch has still its ancient power ; 
No word from Thee can fruitless £&U ; 
Hear in this solemn evening hour. 
And in Thy Mercy heal us all." Amen. 



U 
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/^ GODy forasnmch as without Thee we are not able to please 
Thee; Mercifully grants that Thy Holy Spirit may in all 
things direct and rule our hearts ; through Jesus Christ our 
Lord, Amen. 




liing Solomon's ^Ussittjg. 

|E will to day take our lesson from Bible history, 
choosing the reign of Solomon to show the truth 
of the short Collect which is appointed for this 
nineteenth Sunday after Trinity. 

The holy-minded David was dead, and his son sat on his 
throne. The kingdom of Israel was the most powerful in the 
world at that time ; the people were civilised and religious ; the 
country was at peace. Solomon was young, full of manly 
strength and beauty ; many flatterers surrounded him ; he was 
the absolute monarch of thousands; but he was simple and 
humble still. 

In the early days of his reign the Lord appeared to him in a 
dream, and said, " Ask what I shall give thee." 

You all know that Solomon asked for the blessing of wisdom, 
but perhaps you never noticed the modest words in which he 
made his request : you will find them in the third chapter of 
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the first book of Kings. Solomon said, " O Lord my God, 
Thou hast made Thy servant king instead of David my father: 
and I am but a little child : I know not how to go out or to 
come in. And Thy servant is in the midst of Thy people 
which Thou hast chosen, a great people, that cannot be 
numbered nor counted for multitude. Give therefore Thy 
servant an understanding heart to judge Thy people, that I 
may discern between good and bad : for who is able to judge 
this people of Thine which are so great ? " 

And this request pleased the Lord. And God said that 
because Solomon had not asked for long life, nor for riches, 
nor for victory over his enemies, therefore He would give him 
both what he had asked, and what he had not asked. God 
promised him a wise understanding heart, and riches, and 
honour, and that if he would walk in the ways of the Lord 
that his days should be long and glorious. 

Most literally did all this come true. It is said that Israel 
feared their king, for they saw the wisdom of God was in him. 
He had "understanding and largeness of heart," as wide 
" even as the sand' that is on the sea shore." He was wiser 
than all the sages of the East country, wiser than the wise men 
of Egypt, wiser than all men! He spake three thousand 
proverbs, and his songs were a thousand and five : he spake of 
trees, and beasts, and birds, and creeping things, and of fishes. 
The fame of his wisdom went far and wide, and men came 
from distant lands to hear his words, and to listen to the 
wisdom which God had put into his heart. 

As for his wealth, that surpassed anything that the world had 
ever seen I He had horses, chariots, and servants ; he had 
palaces, ships, and costly stuffs; he had gold in such vast 
quantities that he made five hundred targets of the pure metal, 
weighing three pounds each, and hung them up in his house as 
the garniture of the walls ! His ivory throne was over-laid 
with gold; his drinking cups were of gold; the vessels of one 

u 2 
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of his palaces were all of gold, "none were of sflver — ^it was 
nothing accounted of in the days of Solomon." 

The honour that he had was beyond what we can quite 
understand in this English land of ours, with our differing 
manners, and modem ideas ; but we know that on his absolute 
throne Solomon reigned with a power none could gainsay ; 
that princes and tributary kings knelt before him daily, and 
that his people reverenced him almost as if he had been some- 
thing more than mortal. 

But his principal honour was the work which he was 
pennitted to do for the glory of the God of heaven — ^the 
building of the Temple. 

It was finished after seven years toil, finished to be the 
wonder of the whole world : and the mystic cloud of Jehovah's 
presence filled the Holy Place with a glory which none could 
look upon. 

Then Solomon gathered his people together, and in the 
presence of the congregation of all Israel he spread out his 
hands to pray. " Will God indeed dwell on the earth ? " he 
said " Behold the heaven, and heaven of heavens cannot 
contain Thee, how much less this house that I have builded ! 
Yet, O Lord my God, hearken unto the cry and to the prayer 
which Thy servant prayeth before Thee to-day ; that Thine eyes 
may be opened towards this house night and day. Hearken 
Thou to the supplication of Thy servant, and of Thy people 
Israel .... hear Thou in heaven Thy dwelling place : and 
when Thou hearest, forgive ! " 

Much more did Solomon say in the earnestness of his heart, 
as he bowed there on his knees, before the altar of the Lord 
The whole of his beautiful prayer is written in the eighth chapter 
of the first book of Kings : read it for yourselves, dear children, 
and notice its trustfulness and humility ; the exquisite poetry 
of its language the most careless eye must see, and the coldest 
heart must feel 
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When he had made an end of praying all this prayer and 
supplication unto the Lord, he arose^juid blessed the congrega- 
tion of Israel with a loud voice. 

" Blessed be the Lord," he cried, " the Lord that hath given 
rest unto His people Israel ! there hath not failed one word of 
all His good promise, which He promised by the hand of 
Moses His servant The Lord our God be with us, as He was 
with our fathers y and let Him not leave us, nor forsake us; that 
He may incline our hearts unto Him to walk in all His ways, 
and to keep His commandments which He commanded our fathers^ 
King Solomon was not blinded by his might and his success; 
he acknowledged that without God's aid his sinful heart, and 
the hearts of his people could never hope to serve or please the 
Lord. And the blessing which he craved for Israel was, that 
God's Spirit would be with them as it had been with Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob : that in all the changes and duties of this 
mortal life that God would incline their hearts to keep His 
law. 

His father David had prayed a like prayer for himself. 
"Teach me to do the thing that pleaseth Thee," he said, "for 
Thou art my God ; let Thy loving Spirit lead mie forth into the 
land of righteousness." [Psa. cxliii, 10, Prayer Book version.] 

If Solomon had remembered his allegiance to the Lord the 
last days of his reign would have been as glorious as the 
beginning: but his heart was drawn away by the love of 
heathen women, and he forgot to "wait upon the Lord" that 
he might " renew his strength." " It is not in man that walketh 
to direct his steps," yet Solomon, in spite of all his youthful 
humility, tried to stand in his own strength. 

Most miserably he fell ! He tried in vain to find happiness 
apart from the God he had offended : " I made me great works, 
I builded me houses, I planted me vineyards," he says. " Then 
I looked on all the works that my hands had wrought, and on 
the labour that I had laboured to do; and, behold, all was 
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vanity and vexation of spirit, and there was no profit under the 



sun." 



He was still " King in Jerusalem ; " his riches, his state, his 
worldly prosperity were unchanged, but he stood a wretched 
and a miserable man in the midst of his burden of sjdendour. 

If Solomon, the wisest of men, was unable to rule and 
direct his own heart, can any one of us hope to succeed ? Do 
not try, dear children ! Life is before you ; if you want to be 
successful honourable men, if you wish to be happy lovable 
women, take the guidance of the Holy One ; without such 
guidance were you as wise and powerful as Solomon you will 
fail. 

May " the Lord direct your hearts into the love of God." 
[2 Thess. iii, 5.] And " the God of peace make you perfect in 
every good work to do His will, working in you that which is 
well pleasing in His sight through Christ Jesus." [Heb. xiii, 
20, 21.] 
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^ LMIGHTY and most merciful God, of Thy bountiful 
goodness keep us, we beseech Thee, from all things that may 
hurt us ; that we, being ready both in body and soul, may 
cheerfully accomplish those things that Thou wouldest have 
done; through Jesus Christ our Lord, Amen, 




|HIS prayer is one of faith. The very name by which 
it addresses the Father in Heaven is a sign of trust- 
fulness. " Almighty and most merciful God." 
Nehemiah said, " Thou art a God ready to pardon, gracious 
and merciful." [Neh. ix, 17.] David said, "The Lord is 
merciful and gracious, slow to anger, and plenteous in mercy." 
[Psa. ciii, 8,] and " Remember, O Lord, Thy tender mercies, 
and Thy loving-kindnesses, for they have been ever of old." 
The prophet Micah writes, " Who is a God like unto Thee, that 
pardoneth iniquity .... that retaineth not His anger for ever, 
because He delighteth in mercy." [Micah vii, 18.] And we, 
now in these latter times, when the old spirit of devotion, and 
the old fervour of prayer is so deadened and lost, yet lift up 
our eyes to the same God, the Unchanging One, and call Him 
" most merciful,^* 
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We ask Him to keep us from all things that may hurt us. 
Dear children, what things does that mean? Do you think it 
means plague, pestilence, and famine; battle, murder, and 
death ?. It may mean these, but it also means what is far worse 
than any, or all, of that terrible list. Those whom God loved 
best, the apostles, and the noble army of martyrs suffered bodily 
torture and distress, such as it is very unlikely that we shall ever 
know; ypt I do not think they prayed the merciful God to keep 
them from such "hurt:" their sufferings were their glory and 
their crown. They rather offered the Saviour's prayer, " Lead 
us not into temptation ; deliver us from evil." 

It is right that we should ask our Heavenly Father for all 
things needful for our bodies. It is right that we should come 
to Him with our trials, and ask Him to guard us from worldly 
sorrow and pain, but the things that may hurt us most are those 
which attack our souls : blindness of heart, pride, and vain- 
glory : envy, malice, and uncharitableness : and all the tempta- 
tions and sins which do so easily beset us. 

The first few chapters of the Book of Chronicles are com- 
posed of long lists of names. These names are those of the 
different families of the tribes of Israel; and very little is 
recorded except from which of the patriarchs a man was 
descended, and who his children were. But in the fourth 
chapter there is mention made of a prince of the house of 
Judah, whose name was Jabez ; and of him there are two verses 
written which tell us something about the man. 

''Jabez was more honourable than his brethren . . . and he 
called on the God of Israel, saying, " Oh, that Thou wouldest 
bless me indeed . , . that Thine hand might be with me, and 
that Thou wouldest keep me from evil, that it may not grieve 
(or hurt) me ! " and these words are added, '' God granted him 
that which he requested." 

We know nothing more of Jabez, but think what a wonderful 
thing it is that we do know of him ! God granted his prayer : 
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he was blessed indeed; God's hand was with him; and he 
was kept from evil. It was not stiange that Jabez was more 
honourable than his brethren ! 

There is one other point in our Collect which I should like 
to say a word about We ask that we may cheeffully accomplish 
those things which God wills for us to do. 

I have known some people, and very good people too, who 
seem entirely to forget that men are bidden to "be joyful in the 
Lord," to serve Him "with gladness, and come before His 
presence with a song." 

If we are God's children, if our sins are blotted out by 
Christ's blood, we ought to come into our Father's " presence 
with thanksgiving, and show ourselves glad in Him." Certainly 
the thought of our sins, and the remembrance of our hardness 
of heart and base ingratitude are enough to fill our souls with 
sincerest sorrow : but God is the God of Hope, and hope is a 
joyful and beautiful thing. When our sins are pardoned for 
Christ's sake, we ought to lift our heads with thankfulness. 

It is the duty of a Christian to be happy : God loves to see 
His people so. Look at the flowers, which open in the sunshine 
and dance in the breeze; listen to the birds, who pour out 
their sweet songs, taught as they are by God Himself, to utter 
their music of joy. If the earth, which has been blighted and 
spoiled by the curse of sin, can yet be so bright and joyful, 
surely Christians who are the children and heirs of the God of 
Heaven might be happy too. 

Don't fancy that true religion is a gloomy thing. Many 
children think it so. To them church-going, and sermons, and 
"good-books," are dull and uninteresting. But that is only 
because their own hearts don't yet know what true happiness 
and real interest are. In our field lives a mole : I know he is 
there from the heaps of earth he casts up as he burrows along 
under the ground, but I never saw him. Poor fellow, his life 
must be a very dreary one : he is always in the darkness and 
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the silence down there in the damp cold ground. His eyes are 
so very small, that they are hardly worth calling eyes at jail ! 
He has only two tiny holes for ears ; and his legs are scarcely 
more than hinges for his strong digging claws. That mole does 
not care for the glorious sunlight, he knows nothing of the 
loveliness of colour, he knows no difference between the blue of 
the sky, the green hue of the grass, and the scarlet and flame 
colour of the sunset. To him all things are grey and dark in 
the greyness and darkness of his subterranean home. Perhaps 
he might say to himself, " how I pity the birds which have to 
brave the wind and wet ! How I pity men whose houses are 
built of hard bricks and stone ! Here I live underground 
where no draughts of air can blow upon me, where no unpeld- 
ing walls confine me, but where I can dig where I like, and how 
I Hke, without anyone to interfere with me ! " 

But, dear children, is it therefore better to be a mole ? 

Oh no. Believe me, those who think religion dark and dry 
are just those who have never tried it 

And those of you who have tried it, who are soldiers of the 
Cross, fighting in the dear Lord's army against sin and evil, you 
who are Christians in heart as well as in name, to you, I say, 
" be cheerful." Let others know that your souls are glad. Go 
about your work happily. Rejoice in the freedom of God's 
pardon, and the sunshine of God's smile. Then it may be 
that those who are yet in darkness shall wish to be happy too ; 
and shall ask the Almighty and merciful God to give them eyes 
that they may see, ears that they may here, and hearts that 
they may understand. 
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ly V bfethren, be strong in the Lord, and in the power of His 
might. Put on the whole armour of God, that ye may be 
able to stand against the wiles of the DeviL For we wrestle 
not against flesh and blood, but against principalities, against 
powers, against the rulers of the darkness of this world, 
against spiritual wickedness in high places. Wherefore take 
unto you the whole armour of God, that ye may be able to 
withstand in the evil day, and, having done all, to stand. 
Stand therefore, having your loins girt about with truth ; 
and having on the breast-plate of righteousness ; and your 
feet shod with the preparation of the Gospel of peace; above 
all, taking the shield of faith, wherewith ye shall be able to 
quench all the fiery darts of the wicked ; and take the helmet 
of salvation, and the sword of the Spirit, which is the 
Word of God: praying always with all prayer and 
supplication in the Spirit, and watching thereunto with all 
perseverance: Ephes. vi, io — 18. 
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EW men knew better than old Heston what warfare 
meant He was a soldier, and had fought on the 
many battle-fields of Spain, and followed the standard 
of the " Iron Duke " at Waterloo : now aged and disabled, he 
had returned to his native place to live out the remnant of 
his days. 

Everybody called him " old Heston," from the Squire of the 
village down to the little great-niece, who was his housekeeper. 
Her name was Annie Grey j she was an orphan, and when her 
only brother went to live in London to be apprenticed to a 
trade, she was glad to be able to go to her old uncle's cottage, 
to take care of him, and for him to take care of her. She had 
no playfellows, nor companions, and people called her old- 
fashioned and odd because of her strange, shy ways. 

She kept the cottage beautifully clean and neat, and did her 
best to patch and repair her own and her uncle's garments, 
and was generally too busy to have time to consider what 
people thought about her. The cottage was some distance 
from the village, down a quiet lane ending in a mere cart-track 
through the fields ; so there were but few passers-by, excepting 
the farmers' men with their teams, or in winter time the fox 
hunters returning weary from the chase. 

But now and then visitors would come to the cottage itself: — 
the clergyman on his white pony ; the Squire's two sons, tall, 
handsome lads, who loved to listen to the old man's tales of 
hard fighting and forced marching; and a neighbour or two 
who found the cheerful, keen-witted soldier good company for 
an idle hour. 

One evening, late in summer, a young man walked slowly 
beneath the trees towards the cottage ; his face was pale as if 
from long illness, and his step fell languidly upon the tur£ 
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"May I rest here awhile?" he asked of old Heston, who 
was sitting on the bench at his door. 

The soldier rose, and saluted him courteously. "Surely, 
Sir," he said ; " Annie, bring a chair for the gentleman." 

" No, I like this bench best," was the reply. " How hot it 
is !" and, as he spoke, he removed his hat and wiped away the 
drops from his brow. 

"You're not strong, you see, Sir, and you feel any bit of 
exertion," old Heston remarked : " I know well what that sort 
of weakness is ^lyself." 

"Do you?" said the young man. " How did you find out 
so soon that I am weak ? I fancied I looked quite well now ! 
I am only tired after my walL" 

" I ought to know something about sick men," old Heston 
replied, " I was nigh upon six months in hospital once ; and 
six months beside that, I reckon, if I count up all the odd 
days and weeks IVe put in at different times. IVe been a 
soldier. Sir." 

" I found that out as quickly as you found out that I had 
been ill," the stranger said, smiling. 

" Well, Sir, I suppose training tells," responded Heston in a 
pleased tone. "Training tells," he repeated, "and IVe had 
plenty of it in my time." 

Then they began talking of the wars: of the battles in 
which old Heston had borne a part, and of the deeds of 
valour he had seen in the countries beyond the seas. He 
dearly loved to talk of it all, and this time his listener was 
quite new, and there was therefore no fear of his repeating a 
thing over again. He spoke much of courage and heroism, 
but there was one tale which was very different from these. 

He said that after the battle of Vittoria he was lying 
wounded on the steep slope of a hill. He belonged to the 
reserve force, and Vhen his regiment came on to the field, the 
ground was already covered thickly with wounded and dying 
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men, and some who lay silent and motionless with the half- 
smile on their dead faces which gim-shot womids so often 
leave. Heston was shot through the thigh, otherwise he was 
quite uninjured, and he raised himself now and then upon his 
elbow to watch how the fight was going. He could see the 
English standards pressing onwards victoriously, and the broken 
army of the French Emperor tossing in a dark mass in the 
valley below. He saw, too, the agonies of the poor suiferers 
beside him, friend and foe together upon the earth, dark and 
slippery with blood. A short distance off lay a French cavalry- 
man, wounded, as Heston was, below the waist ; therefore, his 
arms were free. He was deliberately loading his carbine, and 
firing at the wounded English near him, aiming particularly at 
those whose dress showed them to be officers. 

The cool brutality of the action made Heston's blood boiL 
"Wretch!" he shouted, "cease that! are you a butcher by 
trade ?" 

The Frenchman did not understand the words, even if they 
reached him through the din and roar of the battle, but he 
saw Heston's clenched hand and angry gestures : he coolly 
took another bullet from his pouch and prepared to shoot him 
down also. 

Heston's gun was twisted and useless : but his eye fell upon 
the saddle of a dead horse, and in the holsters were pistols. 
He could just reach them : they were loaded : he fired rapidly 
one barrel after another, and the French cavalry-man fell back, 
dead. " I didn't like doing it. Sir," the old soldier concluded, 
" but he had to be stopped in his murderous worL" 

" I suppose so," the visitor responded, " but the thought of 
dying men still filled with hate and rage against their fellow- 
men is very horrible." 

" Aye, Sir," old Heston answered, but he looked as though 
he could not quite understand what the young man meant. 
" IVe seen strange deeds in my time." 
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" I, too, am a soldier/' the visitor said, after a pause. 

Old Heston look up, startled. '' Indeed, Sir," he exclaimed, 
standing upright, and raising his hand in military salute : '' an 
officer, may be, just joined ?" 

"No, my friend, merely a man in the ranks, and a very 
worthless one, oftentimes, I am afraid. Indeed, so weak and 
wrong-headed am I, that I find I must keep close to my 
Captain lest I should fail altogether, or even prove a down-right 
traitor, and go over to the enemies' side." 

Old Heston appeared so mystified as he stood there gazing 
blankly at the speaker's beardless face, that the young man 
hastened to add : — 

" I belong to the army of the Lord Jesus Christ ; but the 
battle is hard and sore, and if I lose sight of my Captain I 
disgrace His Name by weaknessand by cowardice that samehour." 

" I understand. Sir, noWy^ old Heston replied, his eye 
brightening as he saw the meaning of the words. " We must 
all be Christians, for sure." 

"You told me tales of your experiences," the young man 
said, " I will tell you of a thing which I have seen. A large 
and beautiful country was invaded by a dangerous enemy. I 
call him dangerous, because he was so clever : he did not 
bring up his troops honestly and openly to battle, but employed 
all manner of deceptions. He disguised his forces, and sent 
them through the land to slay, and work riot and wrong. He 
would enter himself under the white folds of a flag of truce, 
killing where he could, and if that was impossible, uttering 
words which sounded kindly, and giving advice which sounded 
plausible; but the words were treachery, and to follow the 
advice was death." 

"He must have been clever, in truth!" Heston exclaimed, 
aroused and interested by the young man's earnest manner, 
and by the tale which he was telling with the unconscious 
pathos which deep feeling gives even to simple speech. 
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"Yes, I said he was clever," the stranger resumed, "and 
against all his arts the King of the country and His faithful 
followers could only oppose honesty and truth, for the King 
would stoop to no subterfuges, not even to what you might call 
fair fighting enough. He warned His people of the wiles of 
the enemy, and He gave them a secret sign by which they 
might always detect a traitor — ^let him come in what guise he 
would. This King did not stay safely within His palace walls 
whilst his people were being deceived, tempted, and slain; but 
He stood amongst them exposed to all they suffered, and 
undergoing the worst of what they had to endure." 

" He was a King worth fighting for !" old Heston said 
warmly, beckoning Annie from the doorway, that she might 
hear better. 

" Ah, but thousands and thousands of His people did not 
think so," the young roan said. " They saw Him in His plain 
uniform ; they saw how battle-stained and weary He was, and 
they despised Him in their hearts. Whilst He was flinging 
away His life for their sakes, they thought only of the enem/s 
false words and falser promises. Whilst their King bade them 
be of good cheer, for He was both able and willing to save 
them, they coldly turned away, laid down their swords, un- 
clasped their armour, and went over to the other side ! 

" It was only for His people's sake He fought. He had 
other kingdoms richer and fairer than this, where His lightest 
word was law, and where all loved and honoured Him as He 
deserved. But He could not stay afar off whilst the enemy 
was ravaging and spoiling. He came to aid His poor, weak, 
suffering people, bidding them stand firm, and be of good 
cheer, for that all would be well since He had come. 

" Just a few hearkened to His voice, and took up their anns, 
but even those few soon grew listless and weary. The enemy 
was so busy, and, as I said, so cunning ! He gave the sentinels 
sleeping draughts, so that they dosed upon their watch: he 
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filled the air with a certain vapour which caused mole hills 
to seem like mountains, or at other times caused dangerous 
chasms and deep pit-falls to appear but tiny obstacles, which 
called for no care to avoid." 

" I pity the King's army, then, Sir ; it was hard for them to 
keep up heart in the face of such sorcery as that." 

" Yes, it was hard, certainly ; but for every attack the enemy 
made, and every wicked force he brought to bear, the King 
gave His people some means to resist him successfully. It 
was only when they forgot to obey His orders, and neglected 
to use the defences He gave them, that they were surprised, 
deceived, and slain." 

"And what was the end of it all?" Heston asked, while 
little Annie laid down her sewing to hear the reply. 

"The end is not come yet. But I know what it will 
be," the young man said slowly, gazing over the tree-tops 
into the pure evening sky as he spoke. " I know what 
it will be. * The enemy will be conquered at last, and bound 
where he will deceive the nations no more; and the earth 
will be filled with the glory of God, even as the waters 
cover the sea." 

There was silence for a little time, and then old Heston said, 
" You speak of a sort of fighting I know but littie about. We 
are plain folk, Sir, my little Annie and I, we can't understand 
much about those things." 

"My friend, this fighting of which I am speaking is just 
what all can understand ! If I were to march with you against 
England's enemies, I should make a thousand mistakes in drill, 
and break many rules through ignorance; but if your little 
grandchild there" — 

" My great-niece. Sir." 

" If she would join the army of Christ this very day, the 
Great Captain Himself would make the way plain before her, 
and aid her by His own strength and wisdom. The world and 

X 
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our own hearts are full of evil, the enemy, the Devil, goeth 
about as a roaring lion, seeking whom he may devour: the 
King, our Saviour Christ, laid down His own life for our sakes, 
and wore the flesh of a man that He might know how men 
feel, and how to help them best. This earth is His kingdom. 
His own land, yet how few acknowledge Him, and fight on His 
side against the Evil One." 

" It is true," old Heston whispered 

" Indeed it is true ! I try to follow my Lord, but I told you 
I was but a poor weak soldier ; I try to keep close to His side, 
and I know that He will not suffer me to be overcome. He 
will grant unto me strength to endure unto the end, that I may 
at last lay down my armour and enter into His kingdom afar 
off. He will forgive my wrong doings, pardon the faithlessness 
and uselessness of my life, and when He comes forth conquer- 
ing and to conquer He will give me a share in His glory. 
These things are as real to me, as the battles in Spain and 
Belgium are to you." ' 

The young man rose to go. " Thank you for the rest," he 
said. " I am staying in the village ; may I come again and 
talk over our battles ?" He smiled, as he held out his hand, 
and old Heston replied that whenever he Came he should be 
heartily welcome. 

"How queerly he talked!" the old soldier said, as he 
watched him down the lane. 

" But there is something like it in our Bible, uncle," Annie 
remarked, hesitatingly, " I read it there m)rself one day." 

" Is there ? Very likely ; I don't know much about the 
Bible, child." 

That night Annie took down the Bible from its place on the 
chest of drawers, where it was kept covered with a crochet 
antimacassar : she turned over its leaves for a long time, but 
she could not find the verses which she dimly remembered as 
being like what she had heard that day. The book had beeix 
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her mother's, and a mark had been placed against the sixth 
chapter of Romany and these words were underlined in faded 
ink : — " Know ye not, that to whom ye yield yourselves servants 
to obey, his servants ye are to whom ye obey ; whether of sin 
unto death, or of obedience unto righteousness . . . For 
when ye were servants of sin . . what fruit had ye then in 
those things whereof ye are now ashamed? for the end of 
those things is death. But now being made free from sin, and 
become servants to God, ye have your fruit unto holiness, and 
the end everlasting life. For the wages of sin is death ; but 
the gift of God is eternal life through Jesus Christ our 
Lord." 

She read them aloud, and old Heston looked over her 
shoulder. When the child had gone to bed the Bible was 
lifted down again, and his aged finger traced the words as he 
read them through laboriously. 

"On which side has Heston been?" he muttered. "A 
servant of God ? or a servant of sin ? It is the death-wages 
IVe been earning, I fear; the wages of death !" 

Long he sat there, pondering over the past, thinking of what 
the young stranger had said, and turning again and again to 
the verses which a dead hand had underlined. The ashes 
grew white and cold on the hearth-stone, the stars stole over 
the peaceful sky, and still he sat there. " God be merciful to 
me, a sinner !" he prayed at length. 

And God heard him, and was merciful. 

Not many days passed before the visitor came again. Old 
Heston welcomed him with a wistiful earnestness, and even 
Annie smiled shyly, as she responded to his greeting. 

Easily and pleasantly he brought the conversation to the 
subject on which he had spoken before: and then old 
Heston brought out the Bible and shewed him the underlined 
words. 

X 2 
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" I thought, may be, they had something to do with the 
Service you belong to, Sir," He^on said. 

"Surely they have. Servants of God, soldiers of His 
blessed Son — ^that is what we aH should be, my friend I will 
find you the place where the Captain gives His standing 
orders, and also where one of the best of His soldiers writes 
of the armour we should wear, and the weap<»is we should 
use." 

He turned to the chapters in Matthew which give the 
Sermon on the Mount, and laid a spray of flowering grass 
there to mark the place. Then the found the sixth chapter of 
Ephesians, and beginning at the tenth verse, read aloud what 
St. Paul writes to the ancient Christians of the soul's warfare. 
He read of the girdle of truth, the breastplate of righteousness, 
the standing ground of the Gospel of Peace. Of the shield 
of faith, the helmet of salvation, the sword (rf the Spirit, and 
the safeguard of Prayer. 

As he read, old Heston's eyes filled with tears. 

" Listen, Annie," he said, " listen, and mind where you will 
find the words again. You must try to serve for the wages of 
Life : as for me, I doubt I am too old for enlisting in that 
army now : my best days are gone, and I am but a poor 
maimed wreck of a man to offer for the service of God." 

Very gently the young man spoke of the loving-kindness of 
the Lord, and how He accepted all, and covered their weakness 
and shortcoming with His own abundant completeness. 
Heston listened, but his brow was very sad 

Many times the stranger came down the lane, and over and 
over again he told the story of the Gospel of Peace : over and 
over again he read our Saviour's words of pardon to the sinful 
and the weary, and those verses about the " whole armour of 
God" 

Simply as a little child old Heston heard, and with the faith 
of a little child he learned to pray. He saw the love of God 
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towards a guilty woild, and he felt that if he offered himself, 
'' poor, maimed wreck " as he might be, that he would be 
accepted for Christ's sake. 

His days of serving his earthly sovereign were past, he 
could march no more in the ranks of England's army for his 
countr/s cause; but old Heston now entered on a higher 
service, and took his place in a vaster army, beneath the 
banner of the Prince of Peace. 
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THE COLLECT. 

T ORD, we beseech Thee to keep Thy household the Church in 

continual godliness ; that through Thy protection it may be 

free from all adversities^ and devoutly given to serve Thee in 

good works J to the glory of Thy name; through y^esus 

Christ our Lord. Amen, 
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|HERE was nothing very singular about them. They 
were a common steel pair, with rather clumsy wires. 
" Why don't you use gold spectacles ? " I said one 
day. " I don't like these." 

" But I do," my Aunt replied ; " I would not change them 
on any account ; there is a history attached to them." 

" Tell it me," I said : and I took the spectacles in my hand 
as we sat there in the firelight, and looked curiously at them, 
just as if they could find some voice to tell me what I wished 
to know. 

"When I was a girl," va^ Aunt Marion said, **I had very 
long sight; my sisters used, laughingly to call me 'the telescope/ 
for if they wanted to see the time by a distant dock, or to 
recognise some approaching figure bx away down the road, they 
always called for me , But it is said, that such Mong eye-sight ' 
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is always the first to go. Certainly, mine went very soon, and 
when I was still quite a young woman — t)efore you were bom, 
my dear — I could not see to thread my needle or to read small 
print 

"It was a great trial to me, this failing sight, and I got myself 
a pair of spectacles. But they worried me so much ! They 
were never at hand when I wanted them most, and I got cross 
and fidgetty about them a dozen times a day." 

" Oh, no I " I exclaimed, thinking it almost impossible that 
my gentle Aunt could ever have been " cross." 

" Indeed I was, my dear. Little vexations are often harder 
to bear sweetly than great trials, you know ; and many a time 
I lost patience and temper too, over those unfortunate glasses. 
The worst of it was that even when I had them on I could not 
see. I went over and over again to 'opticians, and tried all 
kinds which they recommended, but without much success : my 
spectacles continued to be the worry of my life. 

" Do you remember poor old Janet Keane ? She lived, you 
know, close to our house at Nottingham. I used often to go 
and see her when she was ill, and we quite became friends. 
Do not smile, dear. One with far more of worldly rank and 
riches than I possess might be proud to be called Janet's friend. 
She was one of the brightest, most contented, most loving spirits 
I ever knew. She and her husband were very poor ; he was a 
frame-work knitter." 

" A what. Auntie ? " 

" A frame-work knitter ; that is, he made stockings on a hand 
machine in his own home, his employer supplying material, and 
paying him so much for each dozen pairs. But the winter that 
Janet was ill trade was very bad, and poor old Andrew Keane 
had injured his wrist so that he could earn scarcely anything. 
I used to look in at their cottage almost every day to take Janet 
some little thing which I hoped she could eat ; and if I had 
time I used to stay and read, or talk to her a bit 
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"Andrew would come* in sometimes, but he said very little, 
and I thought him rather cold Not cold to his wife, though, 
for he waited on her most devotedly. They had never had any 
children, and there was no one but her husband to look after 
her. Her patience was astonishing, and her sweet smile was 
unclouded to the last. 'I wonder you can be so happy, Janet,' 
I once said to her, *you have so much pain, and so much to 
trouble you.' 'Yes,' she answered, 'the pain is bad for sure, 
and I'm grieving sometimes to think about leaving Andrew 
behind in loneliness; but O ma'am, there is so much glory 
behind it all that it hides the suffering out of my sight.' 

"I thought then of the promise, *Thou wilt keep him in 
perfect peace whose mind is stayed on Thee.' Truly Janet 
Keane had little to cloud her * peace.' 

" The poor body was worn oul at last, and then her spirit 
passed away to be with the Lord whom she had loved so dearly, 
and trusted so entirely : I missed her, I who was nothing to 
her : how her husband mourned for her I did not know then. 

" Weeks passed away, and one evening Andrew Keane asked 
to see me. 

" ' I'm leaving the country, ma'am,' he said, ' and I thought 
I should like to see you again, to thank you for all your good- 
ness to her And I hope you wont be offended, but I've brought 
you this as a keepsake.' 

" He held out a little packet done up in brown paper, as he 
spoke. I opened it, and there lay these spectacles. 

" ' I know you wear specks, ma'am ;' he went on, ' and these 
axe the only bits of things I could find that I could offer to a 
lady. They're not just as you may say new^ but they're real 
good ones, I believe ; I bought them for her when trade were 
brisk. But she never used them much.' 

"Of course I took them, and thanked him, and then he went 
away. I reproached myself that night that I had not asked 
him what his plans were : so the next day I stepped down to 
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his cottage: It was summer, and the door stood ajar. I 
knocked^ but no one came ; I knocked again, and then I went 
in. A small bimdle stood on the hearth, but beside that and 
an old wooden chest, the room was completely bare. Even the 
fire-grate was empty, and the muslin blind, which Janet has 
kept so spotlessly white, had vanished from the window. Had 
Andrew gone already, I wondered. No, that could hardly be, 
for there was his bundle. 

" I had crossed the floor, and from where I was now standing 
I could see into the inner room : I heard a sound like a stifled 
sob, and turning round I saw Andrew kneeling on the floor of 
the little bed-room, his folded arms resting on the window seat, 
and his face buried upon them. 

" I did not know what to do. I hardly liked to intrude upon 
his sorrow yet I could not leave him so. As I hesitated he 
lifted his head and saw me. He rose at once, and came forward. 

" * I called to know where you think of going,' I said awk-. 
wardly. * I cannot quite lose sight of an old friend.' 

" * I'm only going as far as Basford,' he answered. ' Thank 
ye kindly for taking thought about me.' 

" His voice shook so that I could scarcely understand him. 

"'Perhaps you have friends at Basford?' I said, 'you must 
let me know where to find you.' 

"Then his grief broke forth in a tide which could be no longer 
restrained: it was terrible for me to see this aged man so 
beside himself with sorrow. ' I'm going to the Union,' he 
sobbed, ' to the Workhouse. I've lost all I loved in the world, 
and there's not one that cares whether the old man lives or dies !' 

" How I reproached myself then for the neglect which had 
made me so indifferent to my old neighbour's woes ! I said all 
I could think of to comfort him ; but it was difficult at first to 
make him understand that I would not allow him to go to the 
workhouse, and that I did care very much that he should live 
—and live in comfort. 
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" At last I spoke of Janet ; I said that she was waiting and 
expecting him to come to her ; and that for her sake he should 
not want while I had a shilling to spare, or a meal to share with 
him. ^ She was happy in the midst of all her pain/ I said, 
'and you must be happy also.' 

" But it was too soon yet to talk of happiness. I got him 
lodgings with some cottagers hard by, and presently he began 
to arouse himself He had sold his stocking-frame to pay his 
debts, but he found some light gardening work which suited 
him very well, and brought him in quite enough money for his 
scanty needs. I went to see him constantly, and certainly 
whatever good I had done for him he restored it fourfold, for 
when once the hard manner had melted away I found what a 
dear child of God old Andrew was, and I learned a great deal 
from him day by day." 

" But about the spectacles. Aunt Marion ? " I said 

" Ah, yes ; well they were just a litde bit of practical, visible 
proof of the fact that one never does a kindness to a fellow- 
creature without being paid again, even in this world The 
spectacles lay in my drawer for months. One day I happened 
to put them on ; to my astonishment they suited me perfectly ! 
Whether it was that my eyes have altered, or that there is some 
uncommon virtue in this particular pair, I do not know, but 
certainly I could not see with others, and I can see with these. 

" Old Andrew Keane died two years ago. Dear old man ! 
he went to bed one night seemingly quite well, but they found 
only his lifeless body in the morning : his spirit had gone to 
join Janef s at the foot of the throne of that blessed Saviour 
whom they both had loved and followed 

" My spectacles often preach to me now. They tell me to be 
sympathetic and kind to all, for I do not know what deep 
currents may lie beneath waters which are seemingly quite 
shallow and uninteresting. They tell me to remember that in 
God's sight they are the rich ones, and the honourable ones, 
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and the blessed ones who live near to Him ; and that a child of 
God is nobler and happier than the highest earthly rank cotlld 
make a man : — ^my dear old Janet Keane was more to be envied 
than many a duchess ! And my spectacles tell me too, that 
' he that hath pity upon the poor lendeth unto the Lord : and 
look, what he layeth out, it shall be paid him again.' '' 
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THE COLLECT. 



/I GOD, our refuge and strength^ who art the author of all 

godliness ; be ready ^ we beseech Thee^ to hear the devout 

prayers of Thy Church ; and grant that those things which 

we ask faithfully we may obtain ejfectually ; through Jesus 

Christ our Lord, Amen, 




|N illustration of our Collect to-day we will take part of 
the history of Daniel the Prophet. 

If I were to ask the little children what they could 
tell me about this great man, they would immediately repeat 
the story of his being thrown unhurt into the lions' den. Some 
might also remember his coming to interpret the mysterious 
handwriting upon the wall of King Belshazzafs palace : but 
beyond these two well-known scenes in his life, I daresay they 
know very little about him. 

The kingdom of Judah had been conquered by the Assyrians, 
and Nebuchadnezzar threw down the fortifications of Jerusalem, 
burnt and pillaged the Temple, destroyed the beautiful buildings 
which David and Solomon had built, and cairied the chief of 
the people, the king, the princes, and the soldiers away to 
Babylon. 
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Although the Assyrian Monarch had treated Zedekiah, the 
poor conquered king, with horrible cruelty, yet he did not 
intend the captive Jews to be utterly miserable in Babylon. 
He hoped to make them useful subjects to himself, for he knew 
that as a nation they were greatly superior to the Assyrians in 
civilization and many of the useful arts. 

He gave orders to the master of his household to select a 
few young men of good birth, handsome appearance, and 
natural talents, and bade him bring them into the palace to 
be educated there. Among those who were chosen was Daniel. 

His name in the Hebrew tongue means judgment: and 
truly it was for ^' judgment " that Daniel became distinguished 
in his after life. His temperance, his industry, and his goodness 
quite won the heart of Nebuchadnezzar ; and as for his learning, 
after he had been studying for three years, the king found that 
''in matters of wisdom and understanding he was ten times 
better than all the magicians and astrologers that were in all 
his realm." 

The ancient eastern kings always kept these magicians and 
astrologers, who were men professing to have power to foretell 
what would happen, to cure diseases, and reckon by the motions 
of the stars whether persons were to be lucky or unlucky in 
their undertakings. There was some real wisdom mixed up 
with their absurdity and cheating, for they studied medicine, 
and the properties of plants, and were able to do very much 
what our own doctors do at this present day, but their sorcery 
and prophecying was mere worthless pretention. 

The poor astrologers were put to a severe test by King 
Nebuchadnezzar. He had dreamed a dream which had troubled 
him greatly, but when he awoke he could only remember his 
fight, for the particulars of the dream itself had quite gone 
from his memory. In his distress he sent for his soothsayers, 
and commanded them to explain his dream, and warn him if 
it foreboded evil 
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They stood humbly before him, and asked him to tell them 
the dream that they might interpret it 

" The thing is gone from me," cried the king. " You must 
discover both the dream and its meaning. If you do so you 
shall have gifts, rewards, and great honour ; but if you are not 
able to do it you shall be cut into pieces ! " 

They trembled as they heard his threats, and said again, 
" Let the king tell his servants the dream, and we will show 
the interpretation." 

Then Nebuchadnezzar grew " angry and very furious." They 
wanted to gain time, he declared. What was their magic worth 
if they could not do this simple thing ? Their sorcery was but 
"lying and corrupt words." He ordered them from his presence; 
and the decree went forth that all the wise men of Babylon 
should be slain. 

Daniel and his Jewish friends were reckoned among the 
" wise men of Babylon," and when the captain of the guard 
came to arrest them, Daniel asked why this decree had been so 
hastily issued ? He wondered how he could have incurred the 
king's displeasure, and naturally he thought it hard that he 
should die innocently. 

The captain told him the whole story, and Daniel went at 
once to Nebuchadnezzar and asked for a little time, saying that 
it might be that he should be able to do what the king required. 

Then Daniel returned to his home, and calling his companions 
they knelt before their God, and entreated Him to reveal to 
them this secret and unknown thing. 

They asked "faithfully," and as the Collect says, "they 
obtained effectually." God was a safe "refuge" in their danger, 
a sure " strength " against their enemies. The dream, and the 
meaning of the dream, were revealed to Daniel in a vision of 
the night ; and very humbly he thanked God for this mercy 
which saved him from death. 

He went to the king and said that although the wise men, 
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the astrologers, the magicians, and the soothsayers, had failed 
to do what the king demanded, yet there is a God in Heaven 
with whom dwelleth all light and understanding, and He had 
made known this hidden thing. And then he repeated the 
dream, and explained to Nebuchadnezzar the whole of its 
interpretation. 

" Then the king made Daniel a great man, and gave him 
many great gifts, and made him ruler over all the province of 
Babylon." 

The remainder of the reign of the Assyrian king was a troubled 
time : but to the last Daniel was honoured and beloved. And 
before his death, this bold bad heathen monarch came to 
acknowledge the Most High God ; he himself leaves the record, 
"Now I, Nebuchadnezzar, praise and extol and honour the 
King of Heaven, all whose works are truth, and His ways 
judgment; and those that walk in pride He is able to 
abase." 

Nebuchadnezzar died, and his grandson Belshazzar sat upon 
his throne. This prince was very weak as well as very wicked. 

» 

His grandfather had been a great warrior, and had ruled with 
vigour and conquered by daring ; but Belshazzar was of a 
different sort. The Medes and Persians came to besiege 
Babylon under their general Cyrus. The walls of the city are 
said to have been three hundred feet high, and so wide that 
many chariots could drive abreast upon the top ! But whether 
this is true or not, certainly those walls were so high and so 
wide that Belshazzar thought the enemy could never get over 
or get through them. So he made himself happy in his Great 
Babylon. There enormous granaries filled with com, and 
thousands of cattle grazing on the fields which were within the 
walls, and for water the people had the whole river Euphrates 
which ran through the midst of the city. It seemed to be 
impossible that they should lack either food or drink. 

One night the king, in his recklessness, made a feast to a 
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thousand of his lords : and as he drank the glowing wine in 
the midst of the gay assembly, and poured out wine-offerings 
to his idols of gold and silver, and wood and stone, there came 
a sight which struck awe to every soul, and made the heart of 
the king faint for fear. 

The fingers of a Hand appeared, and wrote upon the walls 
blazing letters which none could understand. 

The king cried aloud for his wise men, and offered them 
untold reward if they would read for him the meaning of those 
fearful characters which shone there above the heads of the 
terrified revellers, traced by a Hand which was not of 
earth. 

And they sent for Daniel, and he stood before Belshazzar, 
the single man in all that gaudy company whose heart was 
calm, and whose brow was clear ; that awful writing had no 
terror for him ; it spoke to him only of the power of his 
God ! 

" Read me the writing," cried the king, " and thou shalt be 
clothed with scarlet, and have a golden chain upon thy neck, 
and be third ruler in my kingdom; only read for me the 
writing ! " 

"Let thy gifts be to thyself!" said Daniel, "and give thy 
rewards to another ; I need them not Yet I will tell you the 
meaning of those words." Then boldly and bravely he told 
the king in the face of his thousand courtiers that the writing 
was sent from the Gk)d of Heaven as a message of disgrace 
and of death. 

That same night, in spite of the mighty walls, in spite of the 
troops of Belshazzar, the army of Cyrus took the city; and 
the king, who had laughed aloud in his fancied security, was 
slain there in the banqueting hall where the writing had come 
to announce his doom. 

Belshazzar and his lords were slain, and the glory of 
Babylon was " as a tale that is told." 
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Darius the Mede became " king of the Chaldeans," and he 
saw that the Jewish captive whose name was Daniel, was the 
wisest and best of all the men in the kingdom. He made him 
next to himself in rank, and put every other ruler under his 
orders. The presidents and the princes were angry and jealous 
at this, and they found out a plan by which they might destroy 
this .Daniel, whose honesty and unbending truth were a 
constant reproach to them. 

You all know how they managed to get Darius to sign a 
decree which said that any one in the country who should 
make a prayer or request to any god or man for thirty days, 
excepting only to the king himself, should be flung into the 
den of the lions who were kept for the royal sport in 
Babylon. 

The vanity of the king induced him to sign this infamous 
order. Daniel heard of it, but the law of his God was greater 
to him than the law of a man, even were that man Darius 
himself. He kneeled in his chamber three times a day, and 
prayed and gave thanks to the Almighty as he had ever done. 

The malice of his enemies was satisfied now. Armed with 
the king's decree they tore him from his home, and threw him 
to the lions. 

You know the rest of the story : — ^how the fierce beasts grew 
tame and harmless at the comniand of God, that they might 
do His innocent servant no harm. 

And king Darius did as Nebuchadnezzar had done. He 
bade that all people, and nations, and languages beneath his 
sway, should tremble and fear before the God of Daniel ; for 
that He is the living God, and steadfast for ever, and His 
kingdom is that which shall not be destroyed, and His 
dominion shall be even imto the end. He delivereth and 
rescueth, and He worketh signs and wonders in Heaven and 
in earth, who had delivered Daniel from the power of the 
lions. 
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Safe now from the hatred of the. jealous princes the old man, 
who had stood so fearlessly on God's side for years, lived in 
the city of Susa, on the banks of the Tigris^ and ruled the 
Chaldeans imder the sceptre of Darius. 

All had prospered with him, yet there was a woe which lay 
very heavy on his heart. His people were captive in a strange 
land ; and there was desolatic»i at Jerusalem because of the 
people's sin. 

Very earnestly he prayed and supplicated the God of his 
fathers that He would in His mercy keep the covenant that He 
had made with David, and restore the Jews to their country, 
and His presence to Jerusalem. Daniel's prayer was full of 
humblest confession of sin, and passionate pleading for help ; 
it concludes with these words, " O our God, hear the prayer of 
Thy servant, and cause Thy face to shine upon Thy sanctuary 
that is desolate, for the Lord's sake ! O my God, incline 
Thine ear, and hear: open Thine eyes, and behold our 
desolation, and the city which is called by Thy name : for we 
do not present our supplications before Thee fcM* our righteous- 
ness, but for Thy great mercies. O Lord, hear ! O Lord, 
forgive ! O Lord, hearken and do ! Defer n*ot for Thine own 
sake, O my God ! for Thy city and Thy people are called by 
Thy name." 

Straight to the throne of the Most High this prayer went up; 
and while he was yet praying the answer came. 

God sent His angel to teU the prophet that the time was at 
hand, that Israel was forgiven, that they should return from 
the captivity, and dwell again at Jerusalem. 

Old as he was Daniel lived to see that day. The Jews were 
restored, and the servant of God was content. 

Jehovah had been his " Refuge" and his "Strength." From 
Him came the "Godliness" which bad made Daniel honoured 
and respected by Nebuchadnezzar, feared by Belshazzar, 
greatly beloved by Darius and by his successor, king Cyrus. His 
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" devout " and "faithful " prayers were heard in Heaven, and 
very " effectually " were his petitions granted him. 

Dear children, the God who heard Daniel has promised to 
hear your prayers and mine, which we offer in the name of 
Jesus Christ our Lord. 



Y 2 
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THE COLLECT. 



r) LORD^ we beseech Thee^ absolve Thy people from their 
offences ; that through Thy bountiful goodness we may all he 
delivered from the bands of those sins, which by our frailty 
we have committed: Grant this, O heavenly Father, for 
Jesus Chris fs sake, our blessed Lord and Saviour, Amen, 




|HO amongst you wish to be happy ? 

Surely every child who heard that question would 
answer, "I do," yes; and on my part I also say, 
" I do." 

What shall we do then to be happy. Keep warm fires in 
winter, and cool houses in summer; get plenty to eat and 
drink ; have money to buy us pretty clothes, and handsome 
furniture, to pay plenty of servants, and to carry us whither we 
will in search of pleasure — shall we do this to be happy ? 

If we try this plan I know we shall fail ! 

What shall We do then? St Paul says, "Let not sin, 
therefore, reign in your mortal bodies, that ye should obey it 
.... sin shall not have dominion over you." 

Does St. Paul mean that we shall be happy if we are free 
from the stain and service of sin ? Yes, he does. 
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I looked upon a country once. The grass was grey, the 
flowers were grey ; the tall trees were dark and sombre, and 
cast shadows black as ink ; the birds were mute ; the very 
sound of the flowing river seemed a wail of sorrow. I could 
not see far, the world seemed to end a few fields off, where a 
thick mist was hanging drearily. What country could this be ? 

I looked again a few hours afterwards. Broad slopes of 
meadow land were gay with emerald-tinted grass and the hues 
of a million flowers ; dew-drops glittered like diamonds on the 
ground, and hung like chains of flashing jewels upon the 
hedges. The trees waved their rustling leaves with a noiee like 
a whispering of glad voices \ and the birds sang loudly in the 
branches, or flew twittering down to bathe themselves in the 
blue water of the stream. I could see the hills lying purple 
and soft in the distance, and the air between was filled with 
the motion of life and of song. What country could this be, 
so different from the first ? 

Have you guessed my riddle, dear children ? Do you know 
it was the same land, seen first when night reigned over it, and 
lastly when the sweet sunshine had come to awaken all to 
beauty and to joy ? 

And the meaning of my riddle is this : — ^While the night of 
sin reigns in our hearts there is but gloom, or the deceptive 
glare of a false light But when sin is gone, and its reign over 
the Sun of Righteousness doth arise, and we shall know what 
it is to be happy. 

Find now some texts which will show you how sin's power 
can be broken, and its dark reign pass away. 

First, pray for forgiveness. 2 Chron. vii, 14; Neh. i, 11 ; 
Psa. XXV, 16 — 18; Psa. cxxx, 3, 4; Psa. li, 9; Dan. ix, 
5, 8 — 10, 19; Isa. xxxviii, 17. 

We hope for pardon because of God's " bountiful goodness." 
Psa. cxix, 17, 68; Psa. bacvi, 5; Isa. i, 18; Heb. viii, 12. 
Psa. xxxi, 19. 
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Sin is round us like iron bands, and we are very weak. 
Psa. xl, 12, 13; Psa. xxxviii, 4; Rom. vii, 18, 23 — 24; 
Matt, vi, 13; Psa. Ixxix, 9; Luke xvii, 13. 

Grant us forgiveness, O heavenly Father, for Jesus Christ's 
sake, our blessed Lord and Saviour. Hosea xiv, 4; Col. i, 
13, 14; Eph. i, 6, 7; Heb. ix, 13, 14; i John i, 5— 10; 
Rom. vi, 22, 23. 

And there is the Scripture foundation on which our Collect 
rests. 
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THE COLLECT. 



QTIR up, we beseech Thee, O Lord, the wills of Thy faithful 
people; that they, plenteously bringing forth the fruit of 
good works, may of Thee be plenteously rewarded ; through 
Jesus Christ our Lord, Amen, 




|HE number of the Sundays after Trinity varies with the 
varying of the Feast of Easter. Sometimes there are 
more, and sometimes less than twenty-five; but this 
Collect, with its accompanying Epistle and Gospel, is always to 
be used on the Sunday next before Advent. 

The reason is easily seen. First as regards the Collect. 
Through the whole Christian year we have followed the great 
teaching of the Gospel, we have celebrated Christ's birth, 
temptation, death, resurrection, ascension; and the coming 
of the Holy Ghost; we have asked pardon and peace, for 
the good things which God gives, we have asked to be kept 
humble, and that we may please our Father above ; and now 
we pray that all the teaching, and all the hope, and all the 
prayers may stir us up to bring forth fruit plenteously. 

There is one remarkable thing about the portion of Scripture 
appointed for the Epistle. It is taken from the old Testament 
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All the other Epistles are taken from the writmgs of the 
Apostles — ^this is part of the prophecy of Jeremiah. It is 
fitting that it should be read at a time when we are preparing 
to celebrate the first coming, and to look for the second 
coming, of the Son of Man. Distinctly and with authority 
Jeremiah writes of the coming One, the Saviour who will be 
the Lord our righteousness. 

The Gospel for the day has already been read on the fourth 
Sunday in Lent, but it is placed here for the sake of the 
testimony of the five thousand men of Galilee, who when they 
saw the miracle which Jesus did, when that great company had 
satisfied their hunger with a handful of barley cakes and two 
small fishes, said, "This is of a truth that prophet which 
should come into the world." 

The Saviour had been promised in Eden ; Moses and the 
Law pointed to his coming; Isaiah, Daniel, and great men 
dead and gone had written of Him ; the Jews expected Him, 
their Law-giver, their Prince, their Holy One. 

The men of Galilee cried, " Of a truth this is He ! " but the 
Jews mocked, and said, " Away with Him ! crucify Him ! " 
** He came unto His own, and His own received Him not" 

Dear children, the Sundays of the year are over. Page by 
page we have turned over our Prayer Books, week by week we 
have lived through this year of our lives. Of what use has it 
all been ? Have the prayers, and the praises ; the teachings, 
and the warnings been of any good to any one of you ? Have 
the fifty-two weeks brought you just so much nearer to 
Heaven, just so much closer to God? What fruit is there to 
see? 

You remember the parable of the sower ? A man went forth 
to sow seed ; some fell upon the road side, and the birds of 
the air ate up each grain. Some fell among stony ground, 
where the earth was shallow, but as the sun shone brightly it 
sprang up speedily, and flourished for a little time, until it 
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withered for lack of moisture. And some fell among thorns, 
and here it struggled for a while, until the weeds killed it by 
their ranker growth. And some of the seed fell upon good 
ground, where it grew, and brought forth fruit an hundredfold. 

The sower has gone forth here this year. Sunday by Sunday 
the seed has been sown. To some hearts the Devil has come, 
like a dark bird of evil, and snatched away the word lest they 
should believe and be saved. For he loves to keep you 
wretched, and careless, and hungry, and blind. 

Some hearts may have liked to hear of God's goodness and 
love, and have longed to choose the blessings which are eternal 
instead of the poor pleasures which are so brief. But the 
word had no root in this rocky ground, and soon all impression 
died away. 

Some may have resolved to take their stand with the noble 
ones who fought to the death in the amiy of the Lord. But 
the cares, or the pleasures, or the riches of the world have 
proved too strong for their weak faith, and they have wearied 
in the warfare, and laid down their weapons to fight no more. 

And are there any who have heard the word and kept it ? 
Who have listened to God's Gospel of peace, who have joined 
in the tide of prayer which swells ever before the throne, who 
have gone to the Saviour for strength, and pardon, and blessing, 
who have been grafted into the True Vine, where alone they 
can bring forth the fruits which God loves ? « 

What is the good fruit ? " By their works ye shall know 
them," the Saviour said. None can enter heaven by right of 
the fruits they bear, of the works they do : but surely there 
will be no children of God who will not long to please their 
Father; no servants who will not strive to serve their Master; 
no soldiers who will not follow, faulteringly and feebly it may 
be, in the footsteps of their Great Captain. 

What fruits have you to show? Has any lad, who has 
learned the Collect for the first Sunday after Easter, resolved 
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"to put away the leaven of malice and wickedness," and 
claimed Christ's aid to bear the fruits of "pureness of living 
and truth?" Has any child remembered that God is "the 
strength of all them that put their trust in Him," and can they 
mention any day when "through the wickedness of their 
mortal nature " their feet had well nigh slipped on the heavenly 
path, but God's aid held them up? Has any one brought 
their angry tempers, or sullen moods, their untruthful tongues, 
or envious hearts, and asked the dear Lord to give them 
instead of these, a portion of His own gentleness, truth, and 
love ? Has anyone learned to be happy and cheerful, instead 
Of restless and miserable? Has anyone learned to seek the 
good of others instead of his own selfish aims ? 

There is much darkness, and we need the sun ! There is 
sore danger, and we need aid against the attacks of Satan. 
We are poor and weak, and we need grace and help. Here 
then is a promise for us. 

The Lord God is a sun and a shield; the Lord will give 
grace and glory ; and no good thing will He withhold from 
them that walk uprightly. 



THE END. 
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TEUE-HEAETED, A Tale for Girls. 

In crown 8vo., cloth extra, with Frontispiece, 5s. 

"Written with great power. The narrative is lively and touching, real 
and earnest. The Christian tone is all that we could wish." —Our Own 
Fireside, 

"Filled with moral lessons delightfully expressed and inculcated." — 
Public Opinion, 

"A capital story, with an excellent moral." — Court Jcurtiai, 

"For an intelligent girl a more suitable book cannot be found." — 
Graphic, 



EOYAL CAPTIVES. 

In crown 8vo., cloth extra, with Frontispiece, 5s. 



1. Caractacus. 

2. Robert of Normandy. 



3. JuANA, Queen of Spain. 

4. The Last of the Incas. 



5. The Lady Elizabeth. 

"One of the best boys* and girls' books we ever read." — Graphic. 

" A well-written book, which deserves hearty commendation . . . the 
stories are admirably told. — Christian Observer, 

" These brief tales, of course, do not admit of much constructive display, 
yet in them the Audior exhibits qualifications of unusual excellence. Indeed 
Miss Temple's literary ni^rits are of a high order ; she is an earnest 
Protestant, a calm critic, an eloquent historian, and an ingenious writer i)f 
pathetic romance. Her portraiture of character is exact and delicate, and 
mdicates masculine grasp as well as feminine delicacy of touch. This 
collection of tales is, it is to be hoped, but only a foretaste of more good 
things to come." — Morning Post, 



Little Wavie. 2s. 
Millicent's Home. is. 
Another's Burden, is. 
Life at Hill Farm. is. 
(In the Press,) 



Nobody Cares, is. 
The Story of Two 

Islands. 2s. 
John Denton's Friends. 2s. 
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